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PREFACE 


D uring a large part of the decade which preceded the 
second world war, I was attached to an expedition 
engaged in uncovering a group of archaeological sites 
in Iraq. Scattered among the jgnmals available for discussion 
when each day's dust had been removed, were several articles 
by Mr. W. F. Jackson Knight, which dealt with the labyrin¬ 
thine defences of legendary cities and tombs. There was abo a 
series of investigations into the nature and origin of the mythical 
Labyrinth, published by Dr. F- Muller in current numbers of 
the Dutch journal Mnemosyne. 

The work of these scholars appeared to offer scope For a fuller 
interpretation than had so far been possible, of protective rites 
discovered both in the vanished cmHiatinn with which the 
expedition was concerned, and in the related cultures of neigh¬ 
bouring states. 

Later, amid the resources of European libraries, it became 
apparent that any attempt to discover a general relationship 
among ceremonies designed for the defence of sacred buildings 
of the bronze age, must be taken back not only to the Neolithic 
cults upon which they appeared to be founded, but even across 
the immense chasm of climatic change and economic upheaval, 
which separated bath cultural phases from the Palaeolithic 
social order. 

At this point, a giant from the University of I^ondon enabled 
me co supplement the years of Middle Eastern travel with visits 
to the Megaliihic sites of Malta and Southern Brittany, and to 
the Palaeolithic caves of south-wot France and the Pyrenees. 
Then the war shut off further contacts, and after 1940 my access 
to foreign publications also ceased. Additions and revisions, 
made since then, are confined to notes, with the important ex¬ 
ception of some fifteen pages of the Mcgalithtc chapter in Part 
III, for which the publication, in 1 943, of the first volume of 
John Layard’i Sion* Men of Malekvto, supplied rich new material 
winch grrally strengthened my argument, by its record, taken 
From the Ups of 4 people Stitt in a McgaUthie stage of culture, 
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of the meaning and purpose of rilfs performed in the author s 
presence, arid of the monuments erected for their celebration. 
The following pages, however, were not undertaken to prove a 
theory, but developed under the stimulus of continual surprise. 
They deal with the survival of a body of related ceremonial 
customs, which seem, however greatly their significance may 
have deepened and widened in the early civilisations upon wInch 
our own is founded, to have their sources at the very beginnings 
of discernible human institutions. There they appear, not as 
haphazard or isolated phenomena, but already organised Into 
a coherent discipline, which may even merit the name of 
religion. 

No line of research into the distribution through time and 
space of individual rites or objects of cult, which may seem to 
Ijear a relation to the earliest known ceremonies, can offer cer¬ 
tain proof of development from a common source, but the 
weight of tlie whole body of evidence accumulated here, is 
offered as the expression of a living unity of belief and practice, 
which underlies the religious, artistic aud social development of 
the ancient-world before lire revolutions of the iron age. 

Tlie investigation is limited in scope to archaeological and 
literary icmaius embodying certain conceptions which directly 
influenced ihc development uf European thought, Ii leaves out 
of account, for example, the enormous creative achievements of 
early India and China. It reaches forward in time only to the 
raising of prchellenic religious conceptions to an intellectual 
level in early Creek philosophy and drama, where their infiii- 
cure is potent Still. The whole problem of Mithniism, which 
appears to share so many dements of the religion of the Stone 
Age, is therefore left untouched. 

H is my hope, however, that die material assembled here 
forms an organic tv hole wide It betrays its relationship with 
oilier organisms, springing, it may l>c, from similar origins. The 
survival and lasting significance, through eras of onimaginable 
change, of such a body of coherent ideas, may afford some con* 
solution ,a this catastrophic time. 

1 am glad of this opportunity to record my gratitude to the 
Senate of London University for the travelling grant which 
enabled me in 1938 to visit Stone-Age sites in South-Western 
Europe; to Professor Dorothy Gorrod, who put her great know¬ 
ledge at my disposal, read the palaeolithic chapter? of this book. 
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tutd helped me in every possible manner; to Mr. Miles Burkitt, 
for kind critiemn of the early chapters; to Professor Henri 
Frankfort for reading die Sumerian and Egyptian parts of the 
text and for unfailing practical help and advice in general from 
the time «hen he first suggested the writing of this book, and 
equally to Mrs. H. A. Frankfort, whose insight into problems of 
ancieru art has been a coiuiiiual inspiration * 

I am deeply graiefiil to Dr, A, B. Cook and Dr. Gilbert 
Murray, whose criticism of the later chapters was a stimuliis 
and encouragement, and to Mr. VV. F. Jackson Knight for his 
Comma* Gates and some very useful points or difference. I wish 
also to express my warm thanks to Dr. Frits SaxL Director of 
the Warburg Institute, for putting at my disposal the skill of his 
photographer. Dr. Fein; to my cousin Winifred Simon for lend¬ 
ing me her cottage to work in; to Joan Joshua and Audrey 
Cohen for generous time given to checking references; to Miss 
D. M- Vaughan for compiling the index; and to Miss Mackenzie 
and Mrs. Titcombe for typing the text. Lastly I should like to 
thank my publishers for tlieir consideration 


G. Rachel Levy. 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE CAVERNS 


T his story begins with the retreat of the icefields after the 
last and greatest period of cold ever known to these 
latitude^ when members of the first races belonging to 
our own lineage are believed to have moved across the bitter 
steppes of Eastern and Central Europe, to find security m 
caverns of the limestone cliffs and mountain sides of South- 
West France and North-West Spain. Here they Iiavc left 
records of the development of a system nf beliefs and practices 
which* lost and reformed through the catastrophe* of progres¬ 
sive or antithetical civilisations, may be shown to liave in¬ 
fluenced, to have helped to create* the spiritual and intellectual 
activities of to-day, 

This is an endeavour to trace the growth, destruction and re¬ 
vival of that system ai certain crises of the earliest history of 
Europe and its neigh hours, which are perceptible in the spo¬ 
radic light of ajrchzeological research, or of the monuments and 
literary remains that suggest the profound significance of the 
cave in the race-memory and traditions of more advanced 
peoples. 

I u founders appear, on the evidence of their bones, to have 
belonged chiefly to die race called CrA-magnon after the lo¬ 
cality in which it was first distinguished; a ull and well-pro¬ 
portioned people with a brain capacity- of modem dimensions. 
Their stone implements (Aurignadun Industry) are distributed 
aero® Europe md the Near East* the later phases of the culture 
being extended, in the present state of our knowledge, far into 
Siberia , 3 where hut-fan mlatioiM have left traces suggestive of 
rdigious or magical beliefs connected with the chase or the 

* L'Aathrapnlvgi*, xlui fe Cps8, £, A, Crjloimhlok, *TroU gxiemeulj tin pale- 
ntilhique iupericur rtara r.t iib£rien + l pp. 341-345 5, N. Zimiitnlnc: in 
Palnltt SJS.SJL Moscow, 1^35, pp. 7^:2,^ 
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THE CAVERNS 

domestic health ffig. i). A hunting people of kindred culture 
crossed into Eastern Spain at a rather later date from North 
Africa, where climatic conditions had ton^ favQUtm the growth 
of open-air com multi UOU 1 Much can he Learnt fr om die paint- 
inE? on their reck-sheltere on both side? of Lhc Mediterranean, 
of tlic activities of their daily Ufc r but very little of religious be¬ 
liefs The building up of the elaborate organisation to be con¬ 
sidered here, can only as yet be traced in die remote depths of 
die caves of Western Europe, where it survived the alien occu¬ 
pation of Sulutrc, to attain its perfection in the succeeding 
Magdafcnian culture, intensified try isolation during a partial 
tcium of glacial conditions. 


THE PRECURSORS 

The Cro-magnon peoples wen* mH ihe first to make their 
homes in caves. They dispossessed 4 race of ape like beings, die 
Neanderthal Mob, beside whose animal strength they must 
have resembled the ghostly wait of their own later -ell por¬ 
traiture on the cavern walls. These creatures, who had survived 
the prolonged rigours of the great glaciation, eventually per¬ 
ished in contact with the fragile superiority of irue man; but 
before their extinction they may have bequeathed the act of 
life in shallow grottoes opening on to terraces which caught the 
sun, ret well above some valley of accessible water, as they 
bequeathed the example of beautiful cmfaminship m them 
stone implements ' Mounterian industry). They appear to have 
spread, in the warmer epoch, over a great part ot (he world; 
the final development of one of those sub-human races who m 
the passage ol myriads of centuries have left no intelligible 
records beyond their fossil bones scattered at rate intervals in 
the open river drifts of the old world, their more numerous 
worked stone implements, and the ashes of fires, 

It can no longer be assumed that the onset or An tie condi¬ 
tions drove Neanderthal man to make hb home >fi caves, for 
his kinsmen had lived in this manner amid the temperate 

1 See H. Obermakr, Fault -Wan in S/wx, 1914, lml M. C- Buriat*. Ptt- 
Idiicrf. and ccliik.il, >935, far * general account of their culture. 
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fauna ol Palestinian cliff-ledges. 1 And the remarkable faci is 
now long established that ihb creation of a home was not con¬ 
fined to the living family or group* The uncouth bodies of 
MOmlcrian men* who hardly walked upright, who seem never 
to liave developed fully articulate speech* were buried in 
trenches laboriously excavated in the floors of their eaves, 
under conditions which leave no doubt that the living believed 
in their continued existence, at a period tong am reed cm to the 
coming of the CTO-magnons into Europe. The careful sepul¬ 
ture of women mid children, with implements and offerings, 
indicates the existence, if nor of the family, at least of the group 
or clan, whose muting bonds were felt to extend through lime, 
for che animal bond found beside certain of these graves are too 
numerous to represent a funeral feast, and suggest continuous 
relationship* 2 There are even the fim indications of art m cup¬ 
shaped depressions carved into [lie underside of (he stone slabs 
laid upon one Neanderthal grave,* and the red ochre, now an 
indistmgimhable suffusion of colour, which was occasionally 
painted on their bodies. There arc sometimes signs of con^ 
tinned habitation above ihcm; [he bones in these shallow 
trendies would, in fact, have otherwise been dispersed by 
beasts in spite of the overlying stones. The frequent presence 
also, of fine weapons beside the men. points to a reliance on the 
protection of the dead* to the preponderance of affection over 
fear in the attitude of the survivors. 

This is the earliest indication in Europe of belief in a non- 
physical existence. But such people could nut have inaugurated 
the religiun of the eavc T for which the development of art was 
essential. Skeletons of a very primitive type of Mousicrtan man 
have lately been discovered amid glacial deposits on Mt, 

1 K Timilis-Petre, Rfsrufdw in Plfhui&rit Gtilikt, JU45-19LH;, -md Sir A* 
Ke:th, Report on iki GoiOrr SJculf^ British School of Archmohgjt ol JfliiofitH, i ; 
D. A L tiHimd, ' Rif Xtaj- taat aj i Ojkjf>iy nf Prdbhtoric Nttgrauon 1 , in 
CM, McCurdy. Earfy Mm, 1937. p. 33 JT + ; idwn, T'A# Stmt Agt of Mi, 
€#md> VoL i, >93? r Mpi io6 P 113. Sir A. Rrith and T, D. McGown, In 
MaeCuniy, ap P di^ p- 41 E t 

* G. H. [piquet, Tftrf Art and Rfligim 0/ Fossil Mm, 1930, p, 166* &Anihr#+ 

«h\ 1913, A and J. Bouy»ak and L. Sardon r 'La Scaiien Mom- 
ririrtine dr la "Boutis*" BonnevoV pjv 639-%^ 

* L. Capstan mud D. Fryicnv, l D £conwriw d*uii uxitme izpsskm mom 
i^ritn a La PcrrMic, DnrtfuflrEie,' Rrtue m/knpotagitfm,. sxsi, cfj-21 „ p. 38s E 
See %. 41 bdow. 
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Carmel in Tales Line, in a cave adjacent to another containing 
the graves of a contemporary human community akin to tlic 
future Cro-magnems. Here the appearance of both types of 
implement in a single archaeological stratum, reveals the possi¬ 
bility that the Neanderthal burial customs may have actually 
been acquired by a for earlier contact than teas hitherto sujh 
posorl, with human people who already, in a temperate climate. 
Inhabited caves. For the burials on Mi- Carmel exhibit a 
similar careful disposal of the dead,* 

LIFE AT THE CAVE-MOUTH 

Apart from the proximity or such graves and possibly the 
presence of stone or ivory female figurines which arc not at this 
time directly connected with cave-ritual, the hearths associated 
with the Anrignodan industry of the West show few indications 
of religious practice. Tile Crd-roagnon dwellings were the 
shallow 1 grottoes of their predecessor*, or die entrance-halls of 
vast subterranean passage-ways always open to daylight; die 
shelters and workshops to which die hunting communities re¬ 
paired after the chase. These were pet haps used intermittently, 
following the seasonal migrations of the herds, and occupied as 
ail alternative to the huts known, from their existing founda¬ 
tions and die painted records, to have been constructed from 
an rarly period where climatic conditions allowed.* 

The epoch of greatest cold had driven the mammoth and the 
reindeer southward, to wander in enormous herds, together 
with the woolly rhinoceros, die bison, fallow deer and saiga 
.inlebjse, with various breeds of horse, over the grassy plains 
which gradually replaced lhr frozen tundra and stunted Arctic 
forests, right down to the valleys of Northern Spain. The 

'Sir A. Keith ami T. D. McOwn: in MirCuriy, op- tie; T, D. 
MeOewa, article ■foasil Wanin', m Tin Timn of "'.farch lOih, 1957, pp. 
17-18- 

•Hui founJiiUDtu were fiKrrtd, for (sample, in falwliikic Irveli it 
Gagarino on the Don (E. A. Gol'jnBhuJt, «p. . ift fAatttrspolepr, xliii, 

pp, 334- j^ti; S. N, Zimia&mc in Pultolil S.S.S.R, k pp. -1&-27) anef at 
Mal'ts in Siberia, r. note h p. 3. 

Reed <*r wattle bun appear in be Tepf-cnin:! on the cave walb nf Alta¬ 
na;! in Spain, and of La Mnuihe in the Dordogne. (E. Cartaillwe and H- 
Hirili!—Aj Cr.-'int i'Mt&r.'. nr. I <506, pp- H^5. 1Ul - an d Fig. +4; «»1 Comic 
Elexuucii, ‘Till Magic Origin of Prehistoric Art.* in -tatfvvtr, 1939, p. 10.) 
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animals, to judge by the distribution of their bones and by 
symbols painted on the cavern walls, were driven into pits* over 
precipices; were trapped* stoned* and wounded with darts and 
javelins, ITieir comparatively puny hunters, whose continued 
existence was entirely dependent upon the great beasts* do not 
>eem to have relied solely on physical or even on mental skill- 
At the cave moulh where they shaped their weapons of flint 
and bone, of mammoth-ivory and reindccr-hom, they also 
hollowed the shallow bowls occasionally found to-day, in which 
blaming moss must have floated on fat to guide their explora^ 
tion of the interior I tails. At tire entrance, too, they struck off 
graving tools and ground colours out of mineral ear tbs and 
ehareo;*], to be compressed into bene tube* and employed 
within [a$ it h hoped to show), to attain a relationship with 
their prosperdve benefactors and victims, 

ACTIVITIES OF THE DEEPER RECESSES 

It was formerly maintained that the animal shapes which 
illuminate with such startling beauty the solitude of remote 
chambers in theic caverns, were the free expression, gradually 
perfected by tlir huntsman** exactitude of hand and eyc p of 
delight in the vitality, strength or speed of hit quarry, and in¬ 
deed such personal joy and admiration is intensely present in 
these achievements {fig, f 8* page so). But the conditions of their 
portrayal, soon to be described, arc dcUbcraicly unfavourable 
both m the exercise and the display of art for its own sate. They 
combine moat significantly to support the conclusion, now 
strengthened by an accumulation* both of direct archeological 
evidence and of ethnological material ifom elsewhere, that they 
formed an essential part of ceremonies conducted in those re- 
cesses, which were removed, not only from the physical ener¬ 
gies of the chase, but almost invariably aho from the domestic 
life about die hearth* by natural bstfim consisting of intricate 
and frequently dangerous passages, whose meandering? seem 
to have imparted their mystery to later legend. 

For it b hoped to show first that these ceremonies were of a 
religions nature, as yet inseparable from art, magic, and social 
and economic experiment, and later that this religion* de¬ 
veloped under very terrible physical conditions, was an integral 
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organism capable of communicating itself to the civilisations 
of a more clement time. 

Let us now examine the environment in vvliich these works 
are to be found. Figs, a and 3 show ihe distribution of the most 
important painted caverns discovered before 11)40, among die 
steep cliffs above the ris er-valleys of the Dordogne, the Vezfcre 
and the Lot, fig. 4 their situation along the nor them fool lulls 
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of the Pyrenees and (he Cantabrian Mountains. The great 
caves in all these regions display exactly die same general 
choice of conditions for the production of an art whose identity 
orstyle testifies to the distribution of a rrmutinn culture on both 
sides of the mountain barrier. 


INTERNAL CONDITIONS OF THE CAVES 

Figs. 5,6 and 7 I p. 12; reproduce plans of a few of these cave- 
systems which reveal the separation of the entrance chamber, 
with or without the vestiges of occupation, from the halls and 
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THE CAVERNS 

passages in which paintings and engravings occur- It will 
probably be conceded from a glance ai die plain alone, that 
‘No one would dream of hedging round a mere pkiure-galien' 
with such trying turnstiles V 1 but they give little indication o! 
the formidable nature of these defences of twisting, often very' 
narrow, always slippery corridors, along which the intruder* 
groped their way p clinging to curl ains of stalactite, descending 
into chasms t negotiating waterfalls or chimneys, into the gigan¬ 
tic darkness of halls such as those of Niaux, whose dimensions 
their tiny lamps could never have revealed (there are no signs 
of torch-blackening in Lhe tunnels); where their freed Footsteps 
sped silent over sand-hills left by ihc extinct river, and the drip¬ 
ping of decant svatCT was terribly magnified to ears alert for the 
cave-don or bear* and beyond these to desired recesses,, which 
sometimes remb the impre^icn of their hand< and knees be¬ 
neath the glaxe of deports from The roof The entry to Pec In- 
Merle has such narrows such abysses, such sliding cataracts oT 
stalactite , 3 the chamber of Clotildc must be approached on 
bauds and knees * 4 Font-de-Gaumc* as the plan reveals (fig- 5)1 
once straitens to a tunnel through which a broad figure can 
only with difficulty be pressed, before advancing to the halls of 
frescoes. La Pasicga is reached through a man-hole below 
which a subterranean river hurls itself against precipices above 
whose most perilous ascents are painted signs and animals. It 
leads by 'a labyrinth of sometimes dangerous, always narrow 
galleries, above att Inaccessible roci-face*, to die painted hall 
with its rock-cut 'throne 1 , 'a mystery desired and sought/ m 
its discoverers describe it > J in an arcanum forbidden to the 
profane * 114 

At Mtintespui three hours art required to oi.'ercoinc the 
obstacles of *un ddrduk dc galcrio mperptitfe* 1 , whose only 
signs of previous occupation arc the tracks of groat beasts in the 
day* 10 a natural stairway leading up co one small gallery', 
where the moulded iigurcs remain above a floor covered with 
mined reliefs. Tur d'Audoubert, approached like Montopan 

1 ft. ft. Miinm. Th* Thnstold s/ Return, Htffil cdiliftn. igi*. fx siti- 

* A r Lanuti, Is Civtti-Ttttpit dmP*ch-Mtrh, cJiapn, 3 . % 4 - 

* VJWm&d*£k t *v f 1 9 *Hh F° Hi- "Vi I iQo$) f p, 440, ^ Canamiae ind 

YL Broiil* Pttxhifa ii $ranv*i dti ceztmtt 

* H. SreuiL H. Obermnier and H, Alcalde del ftio F r# fntfttKf 

mursl/i tffi'frmj poHaiitfnifV*r 1 is Pmitps, 19*3* p* 54. 
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THE CAVERNS 

bv means of a sunken river, require a climb by ladders and 
pees, then a crawl through corridor to the prints of dancmg 
feet and the modelled bisons beyond. 1 Les Tp» F* 4ra “J* 
half an hour’s walk through a succession of corridors to the 
chamber whose principal figure i t wholly visible only after the 
crawl through a pipe-likc tunnel and neffoftation of a rock- 
chimney, with a foot on cither side of the chasm. 

The descent to Labastidr is a vertical pit. The case ope 
from its Side, a Hundred feet down, into another pit that leaves 
only a narrow ledge by which passage can be made to> vast 
corridors- Beyond these a grand lion’s head snarls above hends 

of horses.* , . r „ 

The eves of the first human explorer;, m the lew poor repre¬ 
sentations to be found here and elsewhere among the splendid 
animals forms, have the unfocused stare ot nwb or mg 
prowling beasts. They must have come to distinguish dar^ 
from deeper dark, if only to avoid crushing/heir 'kulb agmmt 
the pendant stalactites But the poise of their prey^m the outer 
snow-light could never have beet) discerned with the sharps 
ness essential to huntsman and artist alike, if their lives be¬ 
tween hunts had been passed in total gloom. Indeed the signs 
of daily activities whiebabound in the archeological kveb of 
the entrance chamber and open caverns are strikingly absent 
here. Apart from an occasional graving tool, lamp ° 
Fragment of colour (their palettes may have been of d^Wte 
those of die Eskimos}, there remain only their ^ P 

and the designs on walls, ceding?, pdlan of stalagmite, 
mud-laid floor, comprising abstract symbols J 

painted in coloured earths or drawn with tool or cbar^I 
mixed with Ctt, engraved and tomtam* 
mnging from the fit* tentative lines of the 
naXns to the complex masterpieces with chiaroscuro and 

, l'Am***& «iii rig.*), pp ,u * 

d’aniile dc la cavtmse do Ttic d'Awlouben (An^h 
. nr ^ i, «kl <w, .h< 

fr °'° ww , . . ■ _ ■ w . „ s -„ 9 . tu. a*,™™ H. 

,™hvWid« dr ]:. nvrmr d« Tmw-F^c* 
ijrtuil. 'De qvelqtiei fiy^»res» hynnuo t-r r^-n'n 

(Ax^c) ■ AWtJn deftin *riev* d*i» 1“ « VcfM dc * T ™* Frir ™ ’ ^ 

VAt. to W. * B*V~ Utmu >9™. P- 3°3- 

* N Cittcfcl, Tin vhA* (Ai r 939' PP^ , 3' i 5' 
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some perspective, of late Magdaienian culture, 1 Throughout 
the long florescence of this art, the same preference is manifest 
for remote interstices or niches, which look like side-chapels, 
generally furnished with a natural platform, and decorated, 
often crowded, like the little ‘hall of the bisons* at Fonl-dc- 
Gaume or the procession in the long gallery [pi. irf), with a 
medley of animal shapes depicted from every angle of vision, 
one often effacing another, through generations which reveal 
many developments of style, as at Altai nira (Tig, B and pi. Li). 



Such painted recesses, frequently occurring in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of spacious, smooth, easily accessible wall-spaces, 
could only have been utilised with the greatest difficulty by 
men crouched sideways or lying on their backs or completely 
doubled up, scarcely abJr to spare, from supporting their own 
weight, a hand to stead)' the Treble lamp, still less to trace the 
boid, firm shapes of their vision. Many of these require of the 
Spectator nn equally res trie ted position, other; a struggle 
through the narrow' apertures of some hidden cul-de-sac lead¬ 
ing from a hall empty cf art, like the birds in the secret corridor 
of EJ Pendo.* Other figures are set high, to be reached by 
artist or spectator after a perilous climb, as in the Galerie des 
Ghoucttes at Les Trois Frercs, or the ascent to the tU oxen 
engraved at La Loja on the summit of a pyramid of stalagmite, 

1 H, Br^uil And H Gbcrm^rr, TJu Cjfr-r AttaKUTj, 3935 ;Hiijianic 
Society of America,, t-ic*). Ciiap, vi, 'fUUme Qirondogy of Palming and 
En^vinp m French Cave;,* 

1 H. Alcalde dd Rto f FL Brt«t3 ah d L. Sierra, j>j d* t& 

Caiftehnque t igti* pp, 3^jB r 
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where the face and body of the beholder are pressed against the 

decorated surface. 1 „ , . . . t . 

Long rods must have been used for the painting of signs on 
lilt overhanging walk of Santian or Pech-Merle, or on the roor 
at Bnlao Uartes, 1 arched above one of those sunless lakes whose 
prehistoric existence may be presumed from the absence oi 
Stalagmites in thdr beds. It is difficult to imagine that certain 
of these Signs could ever have been visible from below. 

Apart from the choice of remote areas ol the inner halls 
as the setting of these works* and thdr difficult approaches, it 
will be noticed that a considerable space has generally to be 
traversed before the first forms or symbols appear, and it has 
sometimes been suggested that changes in the outer ^ l ™J a 
sphere through this immense passage time, may iu\c e 
it rayed paintings which once reached to the cave mouth, ut 
such climatic instability would not have obliterated engravings, 
nor those figures which became varnished with stalagmite; 
nor would its influence have been likely to extend through the 
vicissitudes of half a mile of tortuous passages (o the first sign 
on the walls of Niaux, Trois Frercs or Tuc d'Audoubert. i he 
famous polychrome bisons of Altamira, which do he near the 
present entrance, tlieir bright colours long protected by a 
landslide, are of later date than the hearths at the cave mouth; 
that is to say, they were worked after die cave liad ceased to be 
inhabited* Nor could motive* of security from die great beasts 
who shared their cave-Ufc have interposed such barricades 
between the homes of Cro»magiion men and the wor o art 
bevond, for the huge skul U of the cave-! war are common in the 
chambers, for example, ofGargas and Pecfr- Merit. Thor foot¬ 
prints at Tuc d'Audoubert accompany die tracks of human TceL 
on narrow ledges above some chasm or mora«; the grooves ol 
their claw-sharpeiiiiigs may be discerned above and below a 
single series of painted signs ai Castillo; 5 the tunnelled walk arc 


1 H- Alcalde del Bio, H. Bteuil and L Sierrx, op. cil,, pp. 55 _ 5 6 ’ 

1 M- C. Burkin, PitkiiUo, lecond edition, 1935, p. sfftv. 

* In the recently direovcied cave at Laiciiu* near Mwili^nae, puuiinyi 

m found close 10 ib= witrinre, But **“• mt0 

unity f«i through * narrow duim. w» never^habited. It w» 

presumably only uied for cereoionia (see P- not * l > ™»w}. 

* II, Obeniixin. fuud .Man in Spuvi, 19241 P> 

* II. Alcalde del Bio, 11 - Errol! and L, Sinro, op- dt. ri S* < a +> 
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smooth in places from the passage of their enormous bodies. 
Their bones were often crushed by rocks, presumably aimed 
from above. The feet of die cave lion, too, have stumbled on 
slippery footholds which retain their pressure on the clay. 
Until these monsters were extinguished in the mortal cold of 
the partial glacial return, * the cuve^mrance would have been 
die region h-ast disturbed by alarms. The choice of the cave 
deptlis must have another origin. 


THE RECORDS 

It is now time *o examine the works depicted upon die 
cavern walls, to note the peculiar qualities and limitations of 
their style. 

They may be classified under three groups according to 
subject: (a) abstract signs, (*) animal forms, (r) human repre¬ 
sentations. 


THE SIGNS 

1 he signs range trom ‘macaroni' or mxanders traced with 
rod or finger upon the clay which coated the ceilings, usually 
uf vestibules, to the elaborate ' teettforms’, considered to be 
hut? or rraps, painted in red or black, grouped upon the wall 
face or laid upon the body of a beast. 

I he marauders, which belong to the most primitive art of the 
caves, sometimes appear in a form resembling a pathway or 
plan, which may possibly, at Niactx for example, serve as a 
chan of entry to the inner balls. La Pi let a b!» instances of 
enclosures which may represent the cave itself (fig. 9, p. j 7), a p. 
proached by dotted lilies resembling footprints, and one like a 
corral h which double tracks occur among the heads of beasts 
(%- lo, p. 17), A similar function may be attributed to the great 
bear tracks engraved upon the floor ofNiaux. There are also the 
xig-zags, along which a feline beast prowls, leading to the pk- 
tu red hut-roof at La Mouth*. La Pajtcga has one vcrvrcntatlablc 
enclosure approached by such footprints (fig. it,p! 18) divided 
in to partitions in two of which rudimentary animals were later 
drawn Its entrance is closed by the Aurignadan triangular 
symbol of female fertility to be discussed later. The same par- 

1 See N. Castern, op. dr., pp. 76, 77 , 
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THE CAVERNS 

Nlioned enclosure occur; again in this cave, guarded by the 
same symbol, but empty f fig. i j,p. i8f. It is at a height above the 
entrance to the hidden chambers of La Fasiega that the strange 
group of symbols occurs, which seems to represent die entry 
of human feet to the mysteries of the interior (fig, 13, p. 18). 

Another primitive class of signs Is to be found in the positive 
and negative impressions of hands, either grouped in a par* 
ocular spot, as at Gargas or Castillo (pi. If), or placed, al 
Peel 1-Merle, above the forms of animals, or actually engraved, 
at Montespan, upon the shoulder of a horse. The negative im¬ 
pressions, produced by painting or blowing colour on to the 




rod: surface round die flattened member, are generally of the 
left hand; thr positive records of the paint-covered palm and 
finger are chiefly of the right. As even Mousterian skeletons 
are right-handed, it appears that a desired contact or preroga¬ 
tive i$ expressed, rather than a dedication of the instrument of 
hunter or artist. Private ownership or achievement would 
hardly be understood at this stage of social development. The 
famous impressions of mud La terl lu m rU . whether actual or 
feigned, occur only al Gargas. No incomplete finger* are found 
in Palaeolithic graves, so there could have been no general 
custom, like that observed, for instance, among the Hottentots, 
oi the sacrifice of fingers for mourning or other religious pur¬ 
poses. 

The f pectilbrm > signs sometimes depicted above or upon the 
forms of animals, arc probably conventionalised hands (Jig. i|), 

A number of signs (the ‘claviforms') seem to represent 
weapons, darts, boomeiangs, harpoons, or axes, like yie symbol 
- * 17 
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THE CAVERNS 

so impressively occupying an empty wall at the approach to 
the painted chambers of Niaux. At Santian a group of these 
signs occurs together with stylised hands and arms (fig. 14, 
p. 18), They appear to serve the same purpose. Rows of small 
discs surrounding an apparent victim may be stones, tike those 
beside the collapsing bison at Niaux (fig. 15, p. 18), or around 
and upon a bear at Monicspan from whose mouth blood issues. 
Darts and arrows arc commonly seen fixed in the bodies of 
mammoth and bison (fig. l6, p- 18). 

Tile 'tectiforms* are probably to be interpreted as traps 
rather than huts,* since these too are often found upon the 
figure* of the greater beasts (fig. 17, p. 18)- Such a symbol 
Imposed upon a mammoth at Font-dc-Gaume has the central 
stake broken as if beneath his weight. 1 

The clay statue* of the cave Hon and bear a! Montcspan 
were ceremonially pierced, but not those of ihe male and female 
bison at Tuc d’Audoubert, where fertility and not death was 
desired. 

In general, if the above interpretations arc correct, it is 
obvious that the signs had a magical intent, some as at Pasicga, 
devised for the increase of the herds, others for their destruc¬ 
tion. Even the ‘ground-plans’ would constitute symbolic charts 
or entry-permits, rather than guides to the actual route. 

THE AKIUALS 

We come now to the chief glory of cave art, the beasts whose 
portrayal at its best has rarely been equalled in any subsequent 
culture. The intensity of the remembered image, the inward 
realisation of animal life, were due in part of course 10 the 
hunter's training, upon which existence depended as never 
afterwards in these latitudes: while the vivid recognition of 
beauty in harmonious relation, the rejection of non-es$endab, 
combined woth the sure and sensitive movement of contours 
over rough surfaces, are undoubtedly the expression of de¬ 
veloped artistic power, and have a direct appeal before which 
the intervening millennia are Forgotten (pi. 1 and fig, t8, p. 20)- 

We have seen that the artist's choice of locality makes it 
impossible that he worked for delight alone; the enumeration 

* Comic Begoum, in AxUpiir?, 1 jnS, tbc*M**k: OrigLu otlVi-hmoric An’, 
p. JO, auuidtii tiitBC it l j Mem the to be certainly huts. They are very late. 

* op, dt. p, 10. 
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of painted signs just given, wil] have exposed an intent of magic 
compulsion. But such conquest would not require this beauty; 
symbols would have sufficed as they did with the instruments 
of death—and symbols were known to them long before they 
had achieved unistir mastery * It is hoped in the course of these 
chapter to show that reciprocity was their aim, a participation 
in the splendour of the beasts which was of the nature of re¬ 
ligion itself and so required this elaborate separation from 



Fiff. 18 


normal activities; that the perfected forms which flowered in 
the pitch-dark solitudes were types by which ritual called up 
the species; that exactitude was desired for the sake of closer 
attuncmcut, so that brown bear is itill ilistingub.habte from 
cave bear* and tiurcc breeds of horses can be recognised , 1 and 
the pyramidal stance of the mammoth has been verified in 
the Siberian ice-bogs. For this reason the animal figures almost 
mvariably occur singly, without foreground, sometimes ap¬ 
pearing vertically or upside down. Their individual isolation b 
not due to Ignorance of composition, though naturally * with 
such an object in view, the narrative side oT this art remained 
imdcve loped in comparison with the brilliant achievements of 
those kinsmen in East Spain and Africa, who were concerned 

* Bcgftien, op. cEl, pp. 
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to depict upon their Tock^hdccrs the actual hunt or battle . 1 
But certain designs engraved upon the Magdakntun implc- 
mtnb presadly to be described, show that the relation of 
groups in tfcuou understood by ihc cave-dwellers. Only in 
the ritual of the cave it seems to have been oui of place, except 
very rarely where butting males appear together, or male :md 
female, or a hind with young. 

The sanctity of die animal image seems to have received ad¬ 
ditional force from the consecration of a given spot. The custom 



Fig, 19 


of utilising natural formations of the rock or stabgniitcdeposiiiii 
thehorseat FoiU-de-Gaii/ne fig, 19, above ) and some of thebbom 
Oi Altarnira (pi. li j t or the stag’s horns added Co a £ Lull -shaped 

1 .\g-un [_a5caiuc appcoLTi ill first &iglit rl^tprionah 'm pO&^raijig q p a§* 
obit hunting Ser FL Hieuii, * Uni Altamim Ftancejta. La Cavrma 
dc LaHiui cfi Monugnsf (DordoftaU* /CrciViM Eipanoi dr Aiqurh^itt, No. 
4^„ Madrid, 194I: pfote 23, Brciiil compairi h (p. 3^2 j with ait engraving 
jem a II111 none found at Prtbiiiiei, representing two men attacked by 
iHfirs. and suggest* dial vome early EnHueiice may be vuibL at Lucaiix 
fmm EjjE Spanish Art^ which may have disappeared in South Western 
France with die return of ihc glucim- But hunting Irenes on movable 
objeta arc hy no mdtm unenmumn, In iuth scenes the hunter wears no 
mask (p. a5), The man with uuuiTetdied arms and stiff legt at Luacaux 
may be m> corpse gored by ibe bison who faros him on the cave wall. Hu 
bird like n&ok and liisatdiudc may he related to ihc bird on a pole (if inch 
it u) which is placed brddo him* IF one fmdd Imagine a hunting scene 
depk'ed in die depth* of a cave, ii would surely represent lutcoi and not 
defeat. The diienihowol led biion da a separate iSgurc would Foltov a fairly 
capnuon precedent, 
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depression at NiauXj suggest that the cave itself was considered 
the repository of mystic influence, that the animal ‘souls* were 
Conceived to exist already in such localitiei, Tlie crowding of 
paintinp on to the walls of‘chapels' will also be recalled (most of 
Ehi-»] with, a natural platform below), and the use of a single spot 
w here figures have been imposed one above the oilier, through 
long periods of stylistic development; those below conceivably 
adding 10 the holiness of later arrivals* the whole constituting 
an island amid sutToundmg emptiness. There are, coo, the 
occasional alterations of former figures, apparently to ensure a 
fresh relations flip (perhaps before a hum), without the neces¬ 
sity of drawing a new design, The lion engraved on stalactite 
hi a cranny of Lcs Frois Fretra,* whose head has been drawn 
three times in different posicions and the tail twice, or the boar 
of Allamira with four running and four standing legs, arc good 
examples of such a practice. They have been called momters, 
but these retouchings are in complete contrast to the one rx- 
amplc of monstrous imagination found in this same cave of 
Trors Kreres in a unique composition (fig T 20, p, 2±) of over-ripe 
MagdaJcman style* where, as we shall see, the integrity of the 
annual idea is broken by the intrusion of magic into the 
domain of religious art. The hybrid creatures here depicted, 

we I as the being (p|, lOj who dominates them from above, 
are conceptions bom of masked cerernoniaL* 

human figures 

Men are represented very sparely, very timidly, in striking 
contniM to the bold certainty of animal design. This poverty has 
been ascribed to lack of practice, but in the representations of 
birds and fishes, which are also of rare occurrence in cave art* no 
such hesitancy h found. The stooping attitudes also, which for 
all their general lack of style, leave a deep impression of humility 
and awe f figs. 21, 22* pp. 25, 24), liave been attributed to the 

1 BtaouCTi. op, dn, p. 13, 

* Ihk wai written* thediicovcTy Cif (he p.tmtrd cave orijjau\ kai 
pr«]uccd ,1 nrw 'mmrntr BrcuP, ujp. riu, Jrt, ! p and p . afi 8 i + n it rcpro * 
diiffin ihfJWi plainly that ihii L\ a m^Ud uum «r wmaia T 4 n.rcerrr* 
mum J itmbuto. Tk emerge™ of human « lui^hLiman Jmdw 
frooi hcneaih iht dappled skid h elf-arty viiiblc. The head covered with an 
wniiM. mmJi w held it s human Rrvleu; equfvpc*| cxpmioc* 

miw never occurs m rcpretcjtutfoni of beuts. 
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mcacpcriencc of draughtsmen accustomed to depicting animals. 
Bui in the an (bund outside the cavern depths; the statuettes, 
the reliefs* the engravings on weapons; an upright posture h 
almost invariable. The face, again, is usually more tentative 
even than the body, and when dearly shown almost always 
wears an animal mask (fig, 32 bclow'i. ft can only be concluded 
that men and women are introduced into cave an solely in the 
act of ritual, in the masked dances practised by all primitives to 
obtain communion with a worshipped being. Certain figures 
engraved on small objects (figs. 24, 25, p. 241 greatly strengthen 



litis conclusion* and ihc 'sorcerer" of Trots Fr£m (pF llli), 
though he may represent a being of another order, is a type 
created in the image of a masked man. 

The skeletons in thrir graves are those of upstanding intelli¬ 
gent men and women* the outcome of a % T cry long physical de¬ 
velopment in unknown regions, and potentially too great for 
their primitive environment. They quite naturally felt them¬ 
selves inferior to the perfected species who were at home in it* 
being still at an early stage of their journey and their very de¬ 
ficiencies due in the budding of interior powers. The qualities 
which impelled them under such conditions to elaborate the 
rites in which, as will be seen, so many of the arts had their 
origin* in which social coherence was founded, which contained 
the germs of nearly every religious conception to be developed 
in kter civilisations; qualities which helped them, m doubt, to 
outlive the physically powerful Neanderthal races, gave them a 
vision of achieve merit which the animals alone fulfilled, Thus 
they appeared worthy to be shown in company with the 
animal images, only in a disguise which imitated them. 

*3 
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The so-called erotic scene engraved in the little chapel at 
Les CombarclJes seems an example of such a ritual dance; the 
stooping man and woman being palpably clothed in skins and 
wearing tails. 1 The heads of both, now obliterated by stalactites 
would have worn masks, for scenes of daily life have never yet 
been found upon the walls* A fairly well-preserved single masked 
figure is the Mammoth Dancer from this cave (fig. 27, p. 24)! 
and a few' other delineations of men and women remain with 
masks dearly shown. There is also a type of stylised female 
figure depicted here, at Pech-Merle and La Roche* which is 
evidently derived from the statuettes of the domestic hearths 
presently to be d escribed „ and though nearly alw ays headless, 
shows artistic: felicity because it represents an idea rather than 
a human being (pi. lie}. 


THE MOVABLE ART 

The movable objects found at the cave mouth are of two 
classes, each connected more or less directly with the ritual 
of the interior* Hie javelins, harpoons, boomerangs, arrow- 
stmghtwiers or ceremonial staffs, recovered from the vicinity 
of Magdolruhm hearths, were carved out of tu^k T horn or bone 
into animal forms (fig, 26* p. 26) or groups which often utilised., 
as cave formations had brcti used, the original shape of scapula 
or under (fig, z8 t p.afi},or they were engraved with figures of the 
animals as uti the cavern avails, Upon these weapons die tecri- 
forms and similar signs are naturally absent, but compositions 
of animal and human figures in action are rather more common* 
as wc saw , mid appear usually to illustrate ritual connected with 
the hunt (figs. 29 and 30* p* 261. Occasionally the hunters them¬ 
selves, or the masked dancers* are seen* It is w orthy of note that 
such hunters are never themselves shown in disguise, so there is 
little likelihood* even apart from their weaponless postures, that 
die figures of masked men and women on the cave walk were 
disguised for hunting, like the Bushmen. 

The carving of the animal images and of die above scenes on 

1 L- Capiran* tsL p P&ntvrti tl gfavwti ninti1 dtf cautmu paiitililhiftotJ, Lt -1 
Ccmhiitfllfi jujt EF&*s f 1^4, plate vi. A torch held sideways dearJy brings 
out engraved lines of fur on die bodies. 
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Magdnlenian weapons was probably due, a $ will be seen, to the 
desire to attract the prey by this means, That U, It had a 
magical intent. 

These people also carved amulets, like the pierced haric- 
heads cut from the bones of horses at Isturitz and Laugerie 
Basse ipl, Ur), Inscribed stones are common, and probably (as 
it is hoped to show) of great ritual significance. Flat stones arc 
also engraved with animal figures, often superimposed as in the 
palimpsests of the cave niches. Engraved blocks of an early date 
had been laid face downwards at La Fcrrassic, 1 many of them 
displaying the triangular female symbols; at Labaitidc (hey lay 
in this position, bearing animal designs, within artificial stone 
circles in the cavern depths. 5 This makes it possible that the 
Solutrean coloured animal reliefs, mostly of gravid females, 
found on their faces at Lc Ri -c, 3 were not thrown down from die 
wall by later comers, but that some significance was attached, 
even before die discovery of agriculture, to contact with the 
earth; that the cave was already a Mother, It may even be that 
the great ‘fallen’ reliefs of La usse l,* also found facc-dovnwardi, 
had thus been laid, their subjects showing them to be vehicles 
of female potency, the great subject of Aurignacian sculpture, 
as will be subsequently described. The Azilian painted stones of 
Birseck and Mas d'Azil belong to a laic group bearing signs 
believed to have been derived from the East Spanish figures of 
men* The former had all been intentionally broken. 

In general it appears that stones inscribed, perhaps at one 
period also sculptured, with figure* or signs, were retained in 
the caves as objects of sanctity. 

The Aurignacian statuettes in ivory 1 and stone are only found 
in a domestic conical, or apart from cave life. Their great Im¬ 
portance will be considered in a laser chapter. 

1 L, &pisan and D. Feyrony, tmifortpategiyu*, ig%i t pp, ga¬ 
it a, ‘Lb origtDGt dc I'jul A j'Auxiguiidm moytn, Xouvciki d^romcfia 
& U Fcrrassic/ 6 # M, ifj, 

1 N. OwttrtU op. dt,y Pp, 

■* If, Mirim, "The SaJutrew sculptura of Lf Roe/ dmi^rn^ igag, pp, 
45 - 4 ^ 

1 G- Lilume, IfAathapttfifU, xxlil. 191 J, pp- 139-14^ 'Ra.i-Rrikfft 1 
figurmijQn humainc dc t'mbd §cru* Roche dr / 

* Sec Libia of compiram in H. CHjcrrajdH^-qFotfiil Man in 1934, 

p Laics xjci a and b r 
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ELUCIDATION OF THE |DEAS INVOLVED 

It has been wisely postulated tint every interpretation of 
prehistoric religious phenomena should be accompanied by an 
srclueologicai document, 1 Here such illustrations are richly 
present from the very nature of the system under discussion, 
and constitute the primary source of our knowledge. But the 
only explanation of Paleolithic records, especially of those 
found in the cavern depths, whk h satisfactorily accounts both 
for their qualities and their limitations, is supplied by the inves¬ 
tigations conducted at the end of the last century, into the men¬ 
tality, the social anti religious customs, of the dying races who 
had remained until recent times in a similar phase of culture; 
whose methods of livelihood, art and ceremonial, bear the same 
interrelation, and are largely bound up with the sanctity of 
caves. 

It is now necessary to consider these cultures in relation to 
the material that has been described. 

1 Th. M-sinagr, La Fbtigiw d* b fr/hiilairt, 1921 , pp. 1^4-157 (n«if 53), 


CHAPTER II 


THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS 
COMMON TO 

MODERN HUNTING PEOPLES 


T he races of hunters who still use implements.of a Paleo¬ 
lithic character, are fast dying under the impact of a 
developed mentality, as the Neanderthals died with the 
coming of Airngjiacian culture. Some arc spiritually dead as 
communities in the artificial existence of reservations. 

The Tasmanians vanished before any investigation had been 
conducted into the belirfi and customs which maintained the 
vitality of the race. They belonged physically to some lost 
archair ty pe* their stone weapons are said to have had Mous* 
ten an affinities; they used windscreens in the open, and also 
caves. 1 They still made the rafts in which they had reached their 
island, probably in the European lee Age (Pleistocene), before 
it became isolated bv the widening of the straits. Nothing w 
known of their religious customs, but a visitor to their bland 
a hundred years ago, has recorded that an old woman showed 
him Hat stones about two inches wide, marked m various direc¬ 
tions with red and black fines, which, she said, were Tnen » 

"plenty long way oGV . .. . , . 

The Australians may also have reached their continent m 
late Pleistocene times, for a fossil cranium round at those 
levels is said to be identical with the modem type.* I hey must 
also have crossed in rafts or canoes (for the fauna of the contw 
nent is distinct), and must have arrived in the South after the 

•Jatms Bockhuiae, AWtiw */* Viiti to 1b Avtralia* Cobmiu, 1843. f». 
t<4; W, J, Sfll». Aneuml HmUri, 3rd edition, 1934, fig. 44. 

= H. Un® Roth, ‘Cave Shdten and the Aborigine! of Tasmania, 1 
Mtm 11899), b. p 543, quolcd by Soilsi, op. rit., p. 109. 

• s. A. $ ml tin. ‘The J-'.muI Human Skull found at Talgai, On tenth net. m 
PMhwphiutI Trrnmdtm $f the Sttk^ qf Lsndnn, Serin B, xo\. 

PP- 35 Mh Fanil *9®3p P’ 
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isolation of Tasmania, which they never reached* though they 
Mem to have dispossessed and mingled with Tasmanians on the 
main I and. 1 Pleistocene traces have been discovered, of their 
passage along the southern coasts of Asia* 1 Their stone imple¬ 
ments are of almost all known Palaeolithic types* with some in¬ 
trusion of Neolithic polished weapons probably brought by 
trader* from the islands. Canoes* too* exist in the north and 
east, and rafts in the north-west* but no kind of vessel along the 
south-west coast. Nor did they ever experience the great 
economic revolution which follow* the establishment of agri¬ 
culture. } hey used huts as temporary dwellings and caves and 
rodt-shdren as centres of social life. They knew the throwing- 
stick hut not the bow + struck off stone knives and axes* and 
shaped spear-throwers* boomerangs, harpoons and pins some¬ 
what resembling the MagdaJcnian.* The investigations con¬ 
ducted at the end of the la$t century into the elaborate re¬ 
ligious and social customs, found to differ only in detail over 
all those pares of the continent where life was still maintained 
intact from external influence* was a reveLatkm of primitive 
mentality—primitive indeed only in a comparative sensesince 
tlte great complexity and high organisation of the system 
pointed to a long previous development. 1 It commuted a kind 
of spiritual culture in a people at the lowest stage of material 
civilisation* and one of the strangest things about tt was the 
dose resemblance* even identity, with systems already known* 
generally in a decadent or fragmentary form, in other hemi¬ 
spheres. Its existence in so complete a form throughout Aus¬ 
tralia, whose Paleolithic culture had received so few accretions 
from without, does in itself suggest a very remote* if nor a 
Pleistocene origin for this system, while its distribution over all 
those parts of the globe where succeeding civilisations have left 
the least mark points in the same direction. In some of these 
localities there are also to be found cultural, if not racial* ves¬ 
tiges of Palsedithie relationship. 

The BiLikmev of South Africa* like the Australians, were 
hunters who made implements of a Paleolithic* especi ally of an 

1 SoUju, op, dt., p. 

9 M. Boulc, Ffasil i #13* D* S. Dqvicbcm, ‘Thr Antiquity of Mam in 
the Pacific/ in G* G. MacGurdy* £dr^ .Wun, tggj* pp. 

J Sotlat* op. d*., p + * io + 

1 R. VcmcxUp Lei Crotm d* Orimd^ ii, fa*c + 1* 1906, p, 125 fj: 
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Anrig nar.ian typt, 5d never leiimt the science of agriculture. 
In their case a racial link has been suggested by means of the 
rare Negroid skeletons found in Aurignacian graves, a padual 
degeneration being presumed to have occurred during the 
millennial pursuit of game southwards through Africa. 1 Their 
art shows the doa&t affinities with rock paintings of North 
Africa and Eastern Spain, but there is also it cave art, whose 
meaning* though said to be religiousi can juj longer be inter¬ 
preted by the straggling survivors of the war of extermination, 
which drove them from their hunting grounds into the half- 4 ifc 
of the Kalahari desert. The Iasi to be killed in that war was a 
painter in whose belt were Found twelve horn tubes of colour 
resembling the Aurignacian paint-tubes already described** 
The painters are said to have formed an initialed caste, distinct 
from that of the sculptors who made the lock engravings of die 
south. They Lived, it la stated, chiefly in small cavcs 1 while die 
sculptors used huts grouped round the greater caverns which 
were their permanent raltying-placcs. It has also been can* 
sidcred probable that the sculptors followed a more easterly 
route southwards, leaving traces of their work by the way. 5 If 
these arc indeed their work, such migrations might reflect the 
cultural distinction between those Aurignadam of Central 
Europe and Russia who inhabited huts and made stone and 
ivory statuette^ and the cave-dwellers who inaugurated paint¬ 
ing in the West and might have entered Africa from Spain* A 
southward movement of these or other races may be assumed 
from paintings found in former Bushman territory, and appro¬ 
priately wiiiun caves, with Franco-Cantabrian affinities, but 
certainly influenced also by the hunting scenes of East Spanish 
and North African Caps fan rock-shelters. 1 Other compositions 
show masked ceremonies performed by men and women whose 

1 Anthropological evidence of iheir Nonhem origin #ccm h now forth* 
coming. See Sir A. Smith \VocdwBJliif *A fo>vil iJio.il ot *0 Ancestral Hulls- 
ttia.it from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan A*di<ptiO , rii, * 93 ^ pp- 190-195, 
w Lucia p he ilduh* apra very drady with the foo*l Btrekop ikull discovered hi 
ihe Transvaal J9*5 p h, T/g); ukn S, H. Hju^hton, ‘Prelim. Noie 

on the aacicfii human ikull-mnaini retain the Tiara vaa]/ Troaf. tf. See. £, 
Africa 1917, vl, I-*3 h 

1 Soll» r op. dt.„ p. 

a G. W* Stw, Thi Xtfri* Rant Afrit** *905. PP- 

* L_ Frobenius, PrM&rkfixk Pktrnw, 1937* %■ H 5 - 
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physical type and cbrhing can often be exactly paralleled in 
East Spanish paintings or Aurignacian sculpture (%»31, p> 3*j , 

The rock engravings p however, are not composed, and often 
occur as palimpsests* Like the cave paintings they are some¬ 
times of very fine quality* in formal beauty comparable to 
European productions, though never quite attaining the self* 
identification of the artist with his subject which makes the 
inward life of the animal apparent in even the more humble 
Palaeolithic works. The poverty of the anthropological material 
is in this case* therefore, considerably supplemented by the 
language of an accomplished art, What is known from these 
sources of their religious and social customs, L in accordance, 
like those of several other races scattered over Africa* with die 
system under cons i deration. 1 

The Eskimos share with these the manufacture of weapons of 
a PaLtoliiJik type* in their case chiefly Magdalenhn. The rrsem-* 
blancc is especially close in their implements of ivory or bone, 
such as spear- throwers and shaft-itrlighten crs ft chock and rods* 
as may lie observed from a comparison between the shapes and 
decoration of the two groups of tools in fig. 32* p. 32, There are 
again the stone laucrr-bmp* which the Eskimos, too, fill with fat 
upon which shredded moss burns without smoke. 1 Magda- 
leuian examples of kindred shape have been found, and these 
must* as we saw* have been kindled in a similar manner* since no 
smoke has stained the low ceilings or walls of the inner taves. 

The illustration shows how the Eskimos share with the 
Magdalenians the cusiom of carving upon implement* or 
weapons the image of the prey, but There are no examples of 
this art previous to the arrival of Europeans in the seventeenth 
century.* A definite racial inheritance has been postulated on 
the evidence of a type of skull, first found in a Magdalcnian 
grave at Chantclade* whose measurements correspond very 
exactly with Eskimo proportions * It is though 1 that remnants 

1 See pp. 3@, 39 hduw* 

x Snlbn» Clip. h ?i.. pp. 573-^, quoting Ham Feeder A Dtitripimn *f 
GtrrnLibif, Lusion, i 7-4*1 P- * 1 7’ 

1 E. CarwiJLac and 1 L firruiL La Caamt d*AItetmra, 1906, p, 149* quot¬ 
ing HofTnun, "Thr Graphic Art of (he Eikiiara* 1 Smuhntaum jrijmofrc* 
Annual A^orf* PL- li. pF< 

*towt r ^ttfffharrhej anthmp'il«tiqajrs iur le *queJtifle qiuiiernslrr dr 
ChAfirrladr* DcmJogne/ Butt. dthS&.d'AMhf- ALjm, idli* 1BS9, PfL 151-246. 
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of Magda Ionian people of The short Ghanedadc type may have 
followed the reindeer northward at the onset of n warmer 
climate, until* finally reaching the remote North-west* they 
found conditions in which they were at home. No traces of such 
a passage have been discovered“ 4 n faei r it b possible that Ice¬ 
land and Greenland were then already seabrjLind. If so, the 
Eskimos muss have entered the American coin mens by wav of 
Siberia, like the tall Red Indian races who followed them; but 
Magda! entan culture is in the present it ale of knowledge 
centred in Western Europe* The mute of their migration must 
therefore remain conjectural. 

1 heir religious conceptions have Jong been modified by con* 
tact with Christian peoples. Of these, a* of their art, no earlier 
record survives, 'A liat is known* however, of their relationship 
to t lie herds of caribou ; reindeer^ the seals and walruses upon 
which their existence depends resemble? iltat of their highly 
organised hunting neighbours to the south. 1 The social and re¬ 
ligious system of these Northern American tribes bears in its 
turn the closest relation to Lhc elaborate organisations of the 
Australian continent. 

The above examples demonstrate the possibilities of Palaeo¬ 
lithic cultural, and even racial* migrations in each of the conti¬ 
nental region^ which have remained Isolated from the succcs* 
skm of later civil Math mi. It is hoped to show that the records of 
religious ideas which (hey appear to have held in common, and 
fragment-* of which have been found in other remote regions, 
are precisely those which can be illustrated from PaLzolithic 
evidence, and can, conversely* alone explain lhat evidence hi 
a coherent and comprehensive manner. 

It may be imagined that the elaborate discipline now known 
to have been based upon a relationship of wldch the animal was 
the focal point, arose nul of the organisation of the hunt at a 
period when the prey was rare and greatly prized. In the form 
existing in recent times under the name of totemfrm* a certain 
beast or other objet i of nature was believed to embody at the 
same time the abiding ancestral spirit perpetually incarnated 
within a particular group or clan; ihe willing sacrifice by 
which that group maintained its the even when eaten hut 
sparingly or in ceremonies* or only by the opposite group from 

1 L Lcvy-BruhJ t The 'SquP of the Ptitrtititr, p_ 
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which the former drew to wives); the living force present in 
even greater potency within its manufactured image or symbol; 
and finally the soul blent in every member of the group, made 
effectual on initiation, which was the experience of individual 
unity with all of these. As we saw in the rase of the Crd-magnon 
peoples,’ it is easily conceivable that the perfected animal 
species should be an object of emulation among human beings 
whose desires so far surpassed thrir achievements. What ii re¬ 
markable in the beliefs of comparativel y savage races such as the 
Australians and the rather more advanced Neolithic peoples 
of Melanesia and North America, is thr spiritual and truly re¬ 
ligious conception of a connection originally based upon the 
need for foot!, and sufficiently effective to hold the group in 
social and economic cohesion. It is equally surprising that art 
should hold so integral a position in this unity, as to render the 
image or emblem more sacred than Lhe actual entity; that 
magic, though intrinsically important as a means of action, 
should be only an instrument ofmutual creation.* The primary 
group-relationship known to us was not that of blood, but of a 
willed participation in a life both physical and non-physical, 
which stretched through time to include the dead and the 
unborn* 

The existing form must have had a long development. The 
true primitive could not so faT have detached himself as a con¬ 
scious individual that recurrent ceremonies were necessary lor 
closer communion with his fellows, in die invocation of the 
potency by which ihev lived and moved. The disintegration ex¬ 
perienced in the first stirrings of separate identity would itself 
have clamoured for such an orientation, but long experiment 
must have preceded the discover)' that power could be isolated 
by the inhibi tion of personal desires, and preserv ed for use at a 
certain time and place—the separation or sacred and profane 
in the rhythm necessary for creation. 

1 See p, S 3 show- 

* Magir irmv 1 * drfmed a* llr bspnilmn of [w*n-phpifc*» power to 

attain * speeifted end. Religion b the of abidiii* relationship. 

• yhe mulls of lhe iimYiigatton* nf etbndoipiis into the spiritual idm 

ramnt among dying primitive peoples haw berd summarised among other* 
by Sir j. Cl. Frnxer in Tstoatmi wt ' 9 «>* Durkhrim. h ! .nn,r,- 

imy Amu sfTUlww Lift, 1915- Levy-BrvJd mU* mnbdu 

itt ivClitii iglO, 
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Such a system could conceivably have bcccn perfected by the 
Cro-magnon race, which possessed a brain-eapathy $o far from 
savage as 10 mate it potentially the equal of modem man. It 
will be well therefore to turn now to those expressions of ideas 
held in common by recent 'primitives 1 wfiich seem to be shared 
with the cave-dwellers of post-glacial rime; noting their social 
correlatives for which no Paleolithic evidence exists, and dis¬ 
tinguishing finally the Pleistocene religious material not charac¬ 
teristic of existing toiemk communities, but of outstanding im¬ 
portance, on the other hand, In the succeeding Neolithic civil¬ 
isations of Asia and the Mediterranean coasts. 


THE CAVES 

During the performance of religious Ceremonies in Central 
Australia, a procession i& usually formed to fetch sacred objects 
from Hume cave or crevice in rhe rocks which is regarded as their 
inviolable sanctuary. The palms ofibe initiated tribesman may 
first be placed over the entrance to establish their right of 
entry, 1 a custom which perhaps explains the impressions of 
hands found upon Australian rock-walls as upon those on either 
side of the Pyrenees. 2 

The procession takes a winding path, in memory, they say, 
of the first endeavours of the divine ancestor to reach the earth. 
Thus in the well-known ceremony for the propagation of the 
wndicUy-gnib, the winding march is taken to ten sacred caves 
in which stone* have been deposited to represent this insect and 
her eggs- After contact has been established, first ixtween the 
stones and their own persons, later with die sacred rods by 
throwing against it both the rgg-pebhles and die churingas 
(‘spirit hmiftcs 1 i of die group, 1 they return to enter the cave-tie 
‘chrysalis' which hits meanwhile been constructed at ihe camp, 
while the onlookers remain rilertt and prostrate round it- From 
this they emerge singing the rc-bom grub * 

1 B. SpciiLrr .and \ j. Giika, Thr Xafthrm TnbtJf flf Cmtrdi AluTrafia, igo|, 
p>, gfiy. [HerruJirr tpuiLKl .'u* Tr.J 

* fig. H Amt pi. Jr. 1 See fig. 37 . 

1 £l Spcrki-r And f. J. trjlLrn. Um Ai iii*v TWJvi tfLmhal Amtfafiti, 

pfi. 170-175. pinciftcr qiluicd Ai .Vd. 7>_] 
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In gcncnl) ibt actual dsacc took place on consecrated 
ground in the open ; arid symbols both of the object of wontup 
and of its journeys were traced upon the sail and the bodies of 
the celebrants. This applies equally to the initiation cere¬ 
monies or ihe boys and girls, whose period ol seclusion seems to 
luive been passed in the bush, with the exception of novice 
magicians, who repaired to a cave for their sleep of death and 
rebirth. 1 The churitigas, however, of the central tribes, those 
incised or painted objects of wood or stone which were believed 
to hold in union divinity, animal and man s —including the re¬ 
cent dead and tho^c awaiting incarnation and were shown to 
every initiate at the moment of his passage from boyhood to 
membership of the clan, were guarded in caves from secular 
contagion. * 

There is here a striking resemblance to the rite* for rebirth 
practised by civilised races who succeeded the Palaeolithic, but 
little that could be definitely associated with the European 
cave-dwellers. In the territories to the West, however, occupied 
by the Karadjeri who cherish the mythical Rainbow- Serpent, 
a number of caves have been found to contain paintings made 
or retouched by initiates of each toicmic division, on tnc par¬ 
ticular chamber or passage wall allotted to that group, to pro¬ 
mote the increase, they said, of the totemic species, by the power 
which brought the rain, it was considered sufficient, moreover, 
that their chief should dream of a visit to the cave-galleries, for 
rain in fall,* The souls of the unborn were intimately related to 
the image of the Rainbow Serpent upon the walls, and the 
chamber ot gallery, with the waterhole which was his point of 
access to this world, A man’s connection with his mythical an¬ 
cestors was maintained bv means of the paintings on the 
chamber-wall of his group, the site of their ‘spirit houses'* 

1 R. .Spencer a ml F..J. Gillen.». TV., pp. 480-484; JV«C Tr.,pp.5^-5^ 

J S« pp. 4)6 4 7 - 

* C. SirehJ.- j, . Olf Arafitb wd LeriiJiS^Stimtm m «, <902, 

p. 7 8 - ....... 

• r. Elkin, Tct«himti in N.lv, AuitraSa; n, Tfcr Tribet of Dwnpirr 

Land} ia Oam™. vttl. Si, No. 1 1333). pp- 4 6 ' b> Sir J, G. 

Frarer, Tofmini, 1937, p. tal. 

1 P. M, Kil*m, JTie Forrest Kiver nvJ Lyra Rtvrr Tribes of N.W. 
Australis,' in Qumie, tol. V (19351. No, 4, pp, 431-432, quoted bjr f'ranr. 
op. cU,, pp. 
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These sacred localities of the West seem thus to correspond 
with the diuringas of die central tribes* the one group ushg 
portable emblems, the other the bn ages in the coiisccnkted 
place. All of this h strictly reminiscent of Pateolithic conditions, 
even down to the signs which represented to the Australians 
the point of contact between the worlds (pL IILj), In thei-e 
caves as in the Fid £t>li tide (on the evidence of footprints and 
engravings) women toot part in die rite*, anti hitter, in con¬ 
trast to the general custom among savages, hones of dead 
immto* were sometimes brought from their tree shelter, to be 
laid beneath the wall-paintings, ihe bones being covered with 
red ochre p to keep them clean'. J 

The Bushmen of South Africa asserted* as we save, 1 that the 
paintings on thejr ravem ceilings and walls, as distinct from the 
scenes of "East Spanish 1 Capstan iypc on open rock faces, w ere 
of religious origin, though their meaning was forgotten. They 
stated also that the masked ceremonial dances so often de¬ 
picted in die caves, had been actually performed there (fig. 
p. 32), In thesedances women are frequently and corn pic uuuriy 
portrayed-* Like the Kamdjeri eaves described above, the 
Bomboshowa painted cave of Southern Rhodesia was used id 
promote rainfall and wa* a place of pilgrimage- The Maktimbi 
painted cave in the same region b too far removed from water 
for continuous habitation, and uiuuited to any purpose but a 
religious one. 1 I t is not kmnvn if initiations were conducted in 
South African caverns, but many remained into modem times as 
Centres of communal life among the scattered kraals or cave 
ihdters, and were often the official dwellings of chiefs and 
named after the animal emblem of the clan. 1 

Caves have been found in former Bushman territory which 
contained the asites of hearths, and stone implements, and 
a bo skeletons buried under flags tones, in accordance with 
PaLEolithic habit but contrary tc the customs of modern primi- 

* E. P. Elkin, *Rock~ Pointing* of N,W. Australia/ in Otan£% val m j, 

N%>. 3 - t^) f pp, ^7-^7% cpiotcd by fnar, op. cii. P p» otwhich 

see pp. i 3 (j iftd 144, 

1 See pp. 30-33 above. 

1 Sec, for instance, fig* gt* 

* M. C- fiufkltt, Afiiai't Ftxii in itm* ontf /mint, igafl, pp, 138-139, 

* S. S, Doman, 'Note* vn ihr ftuahtnen of lajuto Land/ Trm*. $. Africa 
PM. Joe., 1909, xviii> pp T 437-4^0. quoted by SoELu, op. rif,, p, 471, 
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tivti* In one of these, flat stones wot painted with human and 
ammol figures.' 

This evidence, though so meagre, affords ground for the 
opinion thru caves were used in South Africa down to recent 
limes for purposes resembling Palaeolithic practices. 

For the mimetic dances of the inhabitants of the North 
American pi aim, a sacred cabin whose walk were decorated 
with paintings, seems usually to have replaced the cave . 1 Iii 
New Mexico figures of the tuttmlc animal were earned at the 
New Year from their guarded repository’ to a chamber where 
rites were performed for success in the bunt . 1 

A common belief among North American aborigines, shared 
also by the vanished civilised races of Central America, con¬ 
cerned the primal emergence of Lhrir ancestors from caverns 
in or under the earth 4 (fig. 34, p. 5 1 )- 


RELATION TO THE ANIMAL WORLD 

The Totem, as we saw, is a manifold entity, a focus of die 
life-energy of a group embodied in the immortal ancestor. It is 
generally conceived as human, but able to assume an animal 
form—also immortal—for maintaining the earthly life of its de¬ 
scendants who are incamatiouj of its spirit. This form is an 
abstraction, contact with which affects the individuals of the 
species. Thai is why art is necessary to such a religion, and why 
approach to the forms or symbols b *0 strictly guarded, since 
they arc nearer to reality than the separated lives. For this 
reason ceremonies are required to raise the hunion group to a 
state of such intensity of shared action and emotion, that it can 
create a commensurate power, 

1 L_ Pednguey, ‘Tbr Sionc Agei or Soli Eh ATric* aa rrpjCKiilrd in the 
mOcctlan ofthr South African Mw-rum, 1 Am- £ Afr. Afia. w vtii. pp. iB. 
A photograph of one of these 1 times, pointed with figure! or dancing 
wonjfli, ii reproduced in Buduiti op. cik, h. 1). 

1 F* Ctutailhac and H. Breufch La Ca r*™ 4 'Atiamira i pi. xxxiiU a, din 
F. Boas, The Social Or^afihatifin and the Secret Society of ilw Kwaiitikl 
Itidiam/ pi. nxrf * fnftimtim Awmal Etfimi. iBfte, pi_ ii, pp- 311- 
738 . 

* TwarrJkvd Annual Rtpyrl. Bt rr«« of Eiktuk& f WmMngxm* 1904, ti. 

F, Hr Cludunfr Z aAi FWuAfj, punted by Soflst, op, du p. 4^4. 

4 See below m r p. 1B7. 
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U is a tremendous conception* too great* it would seem* to 
have been discovered by any one of its humble adherents 
among the vanishing primitives of to-day* 

The rites may be classified as follows: 

RE PR E SENT A TIO N 

Representation in art p that is the re-creation of the abiding 
form upon Which power depends. Through this, by mutual 
comem as we shall see, members of the species may be dedi¬ 
cated for fertility or death. Titus Gallic^ paintings were wel¬ 
comed by the Mandan Indium "because they brought the 
bison* V and the seasonal retouchings of painted figures in the 
cave-chambers of riser Karadjcri w ere belli: red to aid the repro¬ 
duction of the totemic species,* So loo the Cora Indians de¬ 
posited clay images of the required beasts in a mountain cave 
to ensure their increase. 1 The grandly modelled bison pair of 
Magdaleniau T uc-d 1 Audoubtri 4 must liave been created for a 
similar purpose; there are ut> symbols of weapons upon or 
around them, nor symbolic wounds. Further* the Karadjeri 
galleries of the Female Rainbow Snake were associated with 
human birth. To touch up her image caused the going forth of 
the spirit children to be found by the fathers and incarnated in 
the mothers/* The female symbols of La Fcrrasric will be re¬ 
membered, and the female beasts of Le Roc, both laid to fact 
the ground. We may abo recall ihc stylised images of the 
"Mother Goddess engraved cut the cave walls and ceilings of 
Fcch-Mcrlt, La Roche and Les Com bare lies,® Rctoticliings, so 
familiar in the PidwliLhie caves* were considered by the West 
Australian tribes to preserve continuity with the first painting? 
of mythical age. 7 

* G, CiuUn, flfustratwnr vf iAt Msn/im t Cmicms mf Ccmdtium ef ths JSorth 
Ammiim fndunu^ *ditjoci p vat i t 18,57, p. 105 ff. They r bused him m* a 
medlcine-mim bctiiut of hh painting 

1 op. tit., p. iq-j. 

■ C, Lumhcitu* CntnKX* Mmo, icjoj, vs.it i r p. 4% it. r MauitiBgr, vp 
dt. f pp* *35-336, note 53. 

4 Set p. 1 9 above. 

i- A, P. Eliciii, Faiminga oFN*W* Australia/ Oftwin, voL i, no. 3 

1930). TP- * 5 ? quoted bry Frazer, op* dt. p pp, 129-145, of which we 
P 143 - 

1 See pL lit. E A. K Elkin, op, dt.j pp. 273-27$. 
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Such fertility rites belonged rather to magic than to religion, 
that is to say, they were conducted to effect contact through 
the image for , j . specific purpose; and this is equally the case 
with those figures of beasts iu which arrows and javelins are 
found, which arc seen falling into traps or smitten with stones, 
as we saw them at Niaux and Moutcspati- In India, too, ilierc 
are rock paintings ot animals in Paljcflliiliic siylr wish .us^'w, 
in their sides (fig. 35 , p. 3 *)- These symbolic wounds are very 
prevalent Lri Lbc rock drawings of the Ojifrwa Indiana \fig- 3^* 
p. jji and in die cove, paintings ot the Bushmen, The ^utii 
Indians ol New Mexico make stone images of tlwir mountain lion, 
to which they bind a flint arrow head near the heart. 1 hey like 
10 use Tor these images a piece of stone already resembling the 
creature of their devotion. 1 Tliis reminds one of the Magda- 
Icnian choice of natural formations at Niaux and Font-<re- 
Gaume. 

With such objects m view, ,md with such conceptions con¬ 
cerning the real models of these portraits, it will be understood 
why the animals of the prehistoric cave painters usually appear 
unrelated to each other. The customs of the Karadjeri might 
explain the retouchings as intended to preserve continuity with 
the past while making contact for specific purposes, and also 
their immediate restriction to certain areas as the prerogative 
of certain groups for tile conservation of sanctity. Both of these 
might account for the Paleolithic palimpsests with their evi¬ 
dence of age-long succession. These last are, moreover, a feature 
of Bushmen cave-art. The survivors of that race say that new 
figures weft only superimposed after the death ol a former 
initiated artist. 

The magic intent in lie furl of all these peoples would in no 
way impede the endeavour after perfect accomplishment. Tor 
even among the Australians of the central deserts, to whom 
naturalism is impossible, careful finish and unfailing accuracy' 
is achieved in the production of the symbolic ground drawings. 1 
On the contrary, realism and ritual exactitude would equally 
conduce to perfect attuncmenr. In the Paleolithic style the 
hunter's and artist's knowledge was combined, while the weight 
of the united faith of his group ftf modem analogies arc taken 

i Salta, op. fit., p. 434, quanta; Rtp- Stir, of JRtimi, VTaihiugiw, of 
van cm* tlafrv 

•See pi, Vr. 
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into a tee am}, must have strengthened the draughtsman s 
vision tiiJ that in its mra affected the observers to an exaltation 
of the ideal species unattainable by individual experience. For 
though specifically magic in aim, these works cannot be separ¬ 
ated from the whole body of ritual, which was a harmonious 
aggrandisement of die theme: divine power, animal, man. 
CJue branch of art, indeed, still practised in lotcmie America, 
suggests that even in representation some reciprocal rdation- 
siJp was thought to be established between the hunter and his 
prey. This is the habit of carving the image of the desired 
victim upon the hunter's weapon, 1 already familiar to the 
reader as a custom of the Magdalcniaiu, who seem here also to 
Imve sought the added sanctity of resemblance in the natural 
f irms of antler or shoulder-blade,* 

The former tribesmen of British Columbia held that no 
animal could be killed against his wish or will,* The Eskimos 
attributed the dwindling uf the caribou herds, after too realuus 
hunting, to reluctance for incarnation on the part of the arche¬ 
typal caribou.* When a member of the species is struck down 
the One b wounded; so the Indian of the plains carves that 
image on his weapon to demonstrate his kinship and claim 
from it the privilege of sacrifice. The totemic form naturally 
attracts the individual bear or buffalo, and thus the hunter 
feds himself especially gifted for the pursuit of his own totem.* 
Tliis is a religious conception in which both participants act 
through their essential union. 

parti at* ATION 

The masked dances of all these peoples were*a deliberate 
means of approach to the animal nature and therefore to die 
divine, 'They are to us what prayers are to you/ explained an 
uld Bushman * Head-dress, tails, skins, posture, were outward 

i E. cUnailhAe and H. Brruil, ba Ce mt Itaw, p. 15*1 quntitw Mur¬ 
doch, E ttmtes wl kt .iiUi if rtr Pom Barron E iviiiiio*, pp. i 3 a, 209, 247, 
4 »3, etc, 

* See tie. i a - * sir, tyoj, P- 136- 

* U Uvy-BmhL Tht \W <jf tht Pfiwutiu, p. 63 

* Hilt Tout. 'Etlin. Rep. on the S wee Lb and SkauUo Tribe *, 1 J.R.AJ. 
xuiv, 1904, p. 3*4* quoted by f~ fhirkhritn, EJimmiarf Fermi of R/iigicm 
ti/i. 1913* p. « 59 - 

4 SSoUa*. op. dt, p. 4*4- 
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aid* to An in-ward assimilation; united action heightened f hcir 
sense of power to the level of effective energy, for they believed 
that the food-producing Intern needed their help in procreation 
as they must ask his own for destruction. .-Vs sanctity was in¬ 
creased by die separation anti reservation of locality, so it could 
be stored by limitation iu lime us certain occasions or pre¬ 
scribed action. Such were the buffalfi-ditnce of the Mandates, 1 
die Bear dance of the Sioux with lifted paws 1 like die seemingly 
postulant hands at Aha mini (fig. »ti p- 24), the New Guinea 
masked dancers of'pl. J Va, who so closely resemble the chamois- 
men of the Tcyj at engraving,* the M amis dance of the Bushman,* 
the Emu dance in Central Australia ! pi. IV(l).l hus even .Mugtl.i- 
lenian men and women arc occasionally depicted in the sa< red 
galleries, though still very timidly, when masked iu the exal¬ 
tation of similar riles. The disguised performer, as we saw, who 
enchants the two humanised beasts, one for fertility, the other 
for death, in die passage oi Lei Trots Frtres,-* is nm a religious 
participant blit a sorcerer.* 

In most modem instance* the animal dances were connected 
with designs painted on the walls of cave or cabin, or made for 
the occasion, like the Australian ground-drawings which sym¬ 
bolic the totem and Its wanderings/ In the Pyrenean cave or 
Tuc d’Audouberi there are prims of perhaps a similar dance, 
performed apparently on the heels, under a low ceiling which 
would have necessitated a stooping posture. 11 Winding tracks 
connect the footprints, and these possibly indicate, like the 
ground drawings of Australasian dantes, the journey of the 
holy being. Since several PaiasoHthic cngravin.es exist of a 
masked man and woman together,* it is possible that a sacred 

* Cailiti, op. dL, p. 157 and pkic 67. In ihi* dame die men dad In 
bcMHu - jkiiu tarried die lance w Ihiw with which they liuiard th™. I hey 
. |W,^ of die r erernony a. *sn expedient which never failed 1 on occasion* 
when llir hJwm herd lefl the locality - 

* C. fjdtn . op, dl„ pp, 245-246, plaits 19 and 102- iCf. pt JVi.l 

* Fig. 2.V 1 Fijf, 33, 1 F ht- ao. 

* See p, iu above, He luti justuned die attribute* of arveraJ animal* iu 

plow of identity with one. 

1B. Spencer and F. J, Gillen. AW- 7 >., pp. 939-247, PP- 737 - 74 ^ 
{Ground Drawings of the Wolhtrq* Totem). 

* Comic Begmirti, IMntw^logu, sotih »9»S>. PP- 657-663. 'L=s malue* 
d'ttririlr de la raverne tie Tuc d'AudouUrt (Adige)/ 

* See fig. 23. 
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marriage 3 was performed on behalf of the beasts. 1 Bone pipes 
and whistles ■seen] to have existed in quaternary times and 
are perhaps illustrated in fig, eo, p. 25. Thus the repetition of 
sounds in lime may have been recognised, though a repeated 
pattern h rare in the visual art; the movements of the heavens 
having no specific significance to men whose life habits centre 
itt the caves. So the rhythmic mterirntteiiee, by which energy 
was conserved for creation among recent primitives* may at 
this stage have been only the pauses between hunting expedi¬ 
tions, or between breeding seasons. A certain discipline* for the 
conservation of power* is nevertheless indicated here. 

COMMUNION 

Among those Central Australian tribes in which the totemic 
system was purest, rise food-giving tutem was, eaten sparingly p 
at ceremonies, or in times of want* or in immature condition* or 
only by the contrary and corresponding moiety of the clan . 1 
The famous Intithiuma rites, by which the fertility of the 
species was assured, ended in a fast after wdiich the chief was 
compelled to taste the totemic food and share it with the elders 
of the dan.* in some casts ihc men of an alien totem killed and 
brought the meat to the chief* who said: L i made this For you; 
eaLfrcelvv" but himself abstained . 1 In the spring' rite for the m- 
crease of die kangaroo, a portion of the fat was offered to the 
totem li.idf as recorded in an extant hymn." It appear* there- 
fore that in some instance^ at least, the life-energy of the 
natural animal was intended to fx: conveyed Eo the divine 
power m well as to hU celebrants; that the earing was in fact a 
sacrament. The myths of these tribes show the ancestors par¬ 
taking of the sacred flesh* and for this reason* and also because 
of the great variation of the restrictions both here and in .Africa 
and America p it has been conjectured that the sacred animal 

1 G. Callm* up i ll,, p. lG8 T sccnu to drscrtbc thr prri'firmfliicr uf sucb 
ii riir, during the Llkhl dance which wu part of the imuarion cm. 

.rmrijii; the .VUeidra Indiant, 

- B. Spacer and i'_ J, IjLtletu AWl. 7 V. pp. ma. 2114: A. \\\ H*rv*irn Tkt 
-YdfiE 1 * TriUt 0/ Smth^East Atutrait#, pp, 145, 147, 

1 R. SfXAtet itid 1 j Gillen. AW- TV.+ p i " 3 > >ffl. 7 >. p p. J04. 

* H Speiiecr am! J. Gillen, .W, J> + , pp. 3*^309. 

1 CL SlreMrn** op. dl. H iti, l» itfria, p. ia, 
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was once the food of lhe dan, partaken in common, and, be¬ 
cause it was sacred, ceremonially—still further Lightening the 
intricate bond of life. ‘ 

Since the cults hitherto discussed were addressed to the 
image or symbol rather than the individual animal, such eating 
would appear natural, and in Pafetohthic conditions almost 
inevitable. Nevertheless, a discrepancy has been noted in cer¬ 
tain cases between the animals portrayed on quaternary cavern 
walls and the bones among the hearths. At Marsoulas, for ex¬ 
ample, there are no paintings of reindeer, but their bones are 
very numerous in the ashes; in the earlier designs of Altamira. 
ibexes are common, and are followed later by the rare figures 
of stags. But both these species are found in very considerable 
numbers in the hit deposits. 5 Either painting was not practised 
when game was abundant, or the 'tolottic animal was not 
himself eaten, in some localities at hurt, where choice was 
possible. 

Again there is the frequent occurrence of immature bones in 
the open caves. Of course the young of the herds would be 
most easily trapped or run down, but there is a Up the possi¬ 
bility that the full-grown animal was avoided ;is more sacred, in 
accordance with the customs of some modem tribes-. 

On the whole there is no positive evidence of ceremonial or 
sacrificial consumption in Paleolithic times. M c can only say 
that it would harmonise with other customs which reveal the 
primitive relations with animal life- then and now. The last of 
these is; 

ETt PI AT I OTi 

As we noted in the case of the caribou decimated by the 
Esquimos, the immortal power behind the species must be pro¬ 
pitiated by avow al of kinship when a member is struck, down. 1 
The Canadian tribesmen fasted and prayed to the beasts before 
they started in pursuit; J the Cherokee abstained from food 

l bee R. Briffault, Th Afadwr, 1557. ml. H, p. 4 ? ! 

8 H. Alcalde del Rio, H. Brevil and L. Sierra, Ur Otutw A l» r/*wa 
GSHlMtpit, tgn. p, 31 *; H. Obconaief, foitil Mett in Spim. lf>2*. pp. 235. 
■2 So. 

* Ahovc, 42- 

1 p. p T x, de CIiJirLtv^jx. Jmttml wvitjp Jxxt CAMttqm m pttMmdu 
i744 + vd. ill* pp. i 13-1|G; Lt-vy-Bmhl p fMfiwr mmsuUt t PP ■ 
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mi every day of a hunt. 1 The Ainu condoled with their bear.* 
When (he animal had been killed, in Canadas in Africa, the 
concluding rites of the cycle had to be repeated in order to pre¬ 
serve continuity. The hunter f s intention was to stultify ven¬ 
geance and to restore lutrmony both with the dead animal and 
the soul which persisted through the multiplicity of lives and 
deadly In Mexico he strokes the dead deer, saying ‘Rest* elder 
brother 1 . 1 

It appears possible that ibe scene engraved on a bone from 
Ravmcmden and depicted in 29, p. a6, representing as it 
docs a solemn concourse surrounding the dismembered corpse 
ui a bison, is a deprecatory rite of this nature, and that the 
processional grnup found at La Madeleine ffig. ^0 S p. ®6) 
illustrates the previous religious dedication before the hunt. In 
neither of these cases do the devotees wear masks* 


THE SYMBOLIC OBJECTS 

1 1 *s once more die aborigines of Australia whose possessions 
or a vaerrd nature resemble mesE nearly the stories, bearing 
tlgurr* and symbols, which arc known h* have been inten¬ 
tionally placed in certain Pakeulitluc caves. The ? buringas of 
the central tribes were slabs of wood or stone within which the 
spiritual body of the "eternal uncreated' ancestor had been dis¬ 
tributed when he touched the earth. They contained the suub 
of the nnboni, and their presence in the water-hole, rock or 
tree, which was the point of divine entry' to this world, caused 
passing women to conceived The belief in this method of incar¬ 
nation was held .dike by the tribes who recognised or did not 
recognise the fact of paternity. It was Independent of die 
physical relation, and thus resembled die ideas of conception 
from the souls of dead children current m North America and 
in And cut Britain A Ttir churuiga of die newly-born was in 

M- MtxSftry, TTlc sacred furaiiitas nf ibr ChKmktXi,' Buirau ef EfhmtBg } p 
Waihktgloii, Rep. vii, pp, 3411, 370, 372^ Le^y-HmhL op. riL p p T 

* Maktai^r, pp. clL, p. $45, quoting Tylur* /Vxrtihrr Citilha&in, i. p- >44- 

1 Or, fur a dt» T 'Skier/ S« Lumholtz, Ocfwnii Mrxic#, ii, p, 45; L£vy* 

Bruhl, op, cii +1 p. 473. 

* CL StretaJow, op, ric, *, 1907, pjw 2-5: ii, pp. 4. 5*^5$. 

■ liriffuull, op. ril M voTp ii, pp^ 448-4411. 
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some cases ‘discovered' by the father, but became an integral 
possession only at the ‘second birth* of the initiation d re monies 
of adolescence* when the boy* after various purifications, was 
shown the emblem with the words. This is yourself/ He was 
told that it was also the secret body of die immanent and trans¬ 
cendent ancestor/ as well as of the animal or other natural 
phenomenon which was bis link with physical life. It was thus 
the most sacred of tangible objects and was guarded, as we saw* 
in a cave or rotfc-errvice, except during solemnities, when it 
was pressed against the body as a medium of contact with the 
unseen, 1 * * 4 * * The dm ring* was often inscribed with geometric 
patterns of concentric circles or spirals, or waving lines like Uun 
of the ram^totem tit pi Vfr, which were said by its pos^eswT^ 
to represent both the ancestor (whether or not. in animal form), 
and Ins wanderings to the places of entry into this world * 11 ic 
ehuringa of a wildest man (shown in fig. 38p. 3^) was said to 
represent the actual dance of ihe men of the totem round the 
sacred spots of contact* As these dances mimed the ancestral 
journey, the symbolism b the same. 

Tiie flat stones of La Ferrasrie will be called to mind, in* 
scribed with Aurignacian symbols and figures, and laid face 
dowTwards in the cave, and the engraved stones placed within 
circles of rocL< in the recedes.>f Lab;isLide P So will the famous 
collection of stones at Mas d r Azil painted with symbols/' some 
of them apparently a stylised degradation of the human form, 
identical with the figures oflate Ea^i Spauisli rock painting,* 
These were long ago related by scholars to die ehuringas. 7 

A similar cache of painted pebbles rame to tight at Barseck, 
deliberately crushed as if by an enemy/ It seems likely dial die 

1 C- Stfrblow, *p- riL, ii, pp. 75-77’ 

1 B, Sptnm aiul F. J. GlUen* *Yor_ Tr^ p* 261. 

* B. SpcnEcr and F. J, GaJIm, ibid., pp. 730-737. 

* B. Sp enact and F. J- Gitlm, Id., Mai. 7 >, p p. 148, %. C. 

* See p. 27 above, 

4 H, Obermaier, Faritf .l/s* in Spain^ pli* xxla, xxib. 

T Prof. A, Bi Cook waa [he tbi to demofutnite the cotmctUon in 
Gakti pemu du Ma* d'A^rF, VAntfmpofogif t xiv, ioo3 h pp, 655-660; F* 
Simjm iLl^d hil flifTcancnt ir* ^Sce IK'te 8.; 

1 F. ^aras in, Gain* roTorio dr l» Gn>H£ dr Biii^ck jirfr Bile, 1 

Cvrrtfir* RmJiu t C^^rh Fnjtnqiizant Gcnrvm [tgiil. L ip<3, p, 

cl scq. 
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conventionalised figures, used with no apparent religions intent 
by the rock painters of Libya and Eastern Spain s were applied 
by their neighbours to the cave ritual. Curiously, some of the 
Australian geometric figures have also been traced to earlier 
zoomorphic forms/ but in any case, as we have seen, they 
symbolised moving animate beings* There is also, it will be re¬ 
called f the assertion that geometrically painted stones, in si2c 
and shape resembling the Azilian, represented the 'for-ofF 
people of Tasmania. 1 

A special implement of the clniringa type is the Bull-Roarer, 
which produced Lhc voice of divinity to terrify the candidate 
and the distant women and children during the earlier oitteub 
of initiation.* This was generally made of wood and pierced 
for whirling* Several similar object* appear among the Mag- 
dalenian finds, of which pi \'d gives an excellent example. 
They arc iudistinguisliable in general form and decoration 
from Australian specimens t but their purpose h of course un¬ 
known. The bull-roarer, however, was used in the mysteries of 
die succeeding civilisations of Europe, sometimes retaining its 
Magda Ionian pattern* 1 Its whirling movement was connected 
in Australia with the spiral or whirlwind of passage between 
the worlds, 4 

Spirals, it may be noted, are ihc must frequent decorative 
motif of the Magdalcnian ‘ceremonial wands* (pb V4). 


THE SIGNS 

The signs painted or inched on the vvalb of the Pleistocene: 
caverns, found their counterparts, as we saw, in cases where 
wounds were designated, among the animal representations of 
most hunting communities. The paintings of the Bushmen fur¬ 
nish examples also of the rig-sags, rows of discs, and enclosures 
(pi. V/) t which may have been expected to draw the prey to¬ 
wards snares or stockades, or merely into the hunter’s spell. 
One Australian cave has conventionalised boomerangs and 

1 P* Wcjracrt, 'Rep rocn uc ion** dc aiirrp^sido* en el arte piilcdUkp/ 
Cominm i tit Im&tig&imt PaiaMtil&tkw j prrkutti?uiu r Afcmsrw r* t Madrid,, 
I91 fi 

1 p. 39. * A W- Hmviii, trp. c±L r p. ^7 IT., ami mhr v amlioritki. 

A* B. Cotik, op. df. 1 B. Spetircr and JvJ. tiiUeu, Afoft Tr* t p T 375, 

& 
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other weapons together with human hands and arms which 
can be paralleled ai Santidn (fig. 14, p* iB) , Impressed hands are 
common in Australia, and occur cm rock-faces in California* in 
Peru (together with animal figures) p and in Africa. 1 It will be 
remembered that the hands nf initiates were laid above the cave 
opening when churingas had to be removed for ceremonies. J to 
lei the spirits know/ they said. 5 In New Mexico a boy leaves 
the impression of bis left hand in the shrine. After marriage he 
returns and impresses the right hand beside iL 1 With these 
examples in view, it may be conjectured that the hand-impres¬ 
sions of Palaeolithic cavern walls — -including the left-hand negy^ 
lives—connoted not merely power over the prey nor even the 
consccreiion of the instrument of hunter and artisr, but a testi¬ 
mony of their presence in a sacred place. The rmiiiUuon of the 
fingers, of which the impressions on the cave of Gar gas afford 
the sole examples* - was customary until recently in South 
Africa* America, in the Pacific Ldands, and in India, for mourn* 
ing* dedication and sacrifice. Feigned or symbolic mutilation 
is also known A No sign of ilm practice has appeared p it will be 
remembered, among Aurignaciarc skeletons, yet the amputa¬ 
tions of Garga* do seem a little to strengthen the Unk which 
binds them to the Bushmen. 

There are also certain other designs of hands which differ 
from the above by their great size in relation to adjacen t human 
figunrs. The two pairs on the engraving of fig + 30* p. flfi* seem to 
belong to this group, as possibly the African examples (pi. 1116 ). 
Such a grrai hand appears in the Australian ground drawing of 
ihe Emu totem among the Wiradthmi,* but the evidence is at 
present too meagre for any definite religious significance to be 
aligned U> these figures, 

I SoWnit op + du p. 417. 1 Tr* w p. 367 See p. 36 above, 

1 M. C, Burkin, and ed.. 1923* P- 30 ft- * P* * 7 ' 

* SdlajL, op* dL. p. +16; Frazer, XA* Dying < 3 f *4 p- 219. 

• R H. Mailing J,. U-, m (*%*); PP *a5r3*B. HW* Jtttfh. i%0, 
pp. 53^-54 *r MauuLgr. cpk cit, p. 230. 
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THE PATHWAYS 

A fun her symbolic design occurs, it wUI b r remembered* 
usfmlly .it the cmrajnct of some group of chambers of the 
Palaeolithic caves. TJiis Is the ‘macaroni', once, at Cargos, 
forming a beast's head, and once Ills body; 1 sometimes taking 
the appearance of a plan, as at Niau*> Similar designs, also re¬ 
sembling plans, appear on the rocks of North Africa* Among 
movable objects we saw them on Xlagdaknian "bull-roarcrs : 
and staffs, and in Eastern Europe a regular nuander has been 
found incised on ivory; and an elaborate decoration of spirals 
punctuated on a Ikt stone in Aurignadaii Siberia [fig. 40, p, 32 
and pi. Vg)* 

The ground drawings still made in modem limes for Aus¬ 
tralian ceremonies represent, like the figures on the 1:11 m in gas* 
either the to Lem if ancestor himself in his capacity of food-pro 
ducer as in the design of the Emu's entrails and eggs in pi. Vf), 
or hh wanderings, searches, and place of arrival or contact 
or rest, in the earth. In general? concentric circles indicate 
‘stopping places 1 , waving lines mean ‘searchings' 3 (pi. VY); a 
ground-drawing of the Woltunqua totem, made, amid deep 
emotion to Lhe accompaniment of chants, represents this strife 
and cessation. 1 The pathways between the worlds are also 
trodden by his human adherents in the dances by which they 
assimilate themselves with his life-force—and (he waving track 
still discernible between the ri oncer Y footprints round a ground- 
symbol at Montcspan, w ill not be forgotten,* So a human com¬ 
panion sometimes accompanies the divine being on his jour¬ 
ney. as in pi. 1 HJ T another symbolic drawing or the Wol- 
lonqua, where a man’s footprints arc marked along the wind¬ 
ing path, and his embracing arms m the ham-like projection 

1 C. H. Luquet, Tht Ait and Rrtijpsn Fmdl Msx r %. 85. 

1 Thr urauetrk^l twndemw of thtw; Eastern raampte* ai compared 
With (far VArIu: and imguJflr iinet of W* Europe and AfHfa, Jhn\i tbrm 
10 be ppuibfc [iroiuiypci i>f the ityJt dwtihed in Part ii, chap, L 

9 B. Spcnrer and F,J»GiUcP, Ji'vr* 7>., p„ 740. 

A B. Sphere and F. J. GtHcn ( Ihkl* Ss* 309, pp. 240 <T. 

A Ps ^ 43* 
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above ihe central circle where he dieted the mythical snake to 
liis hiial descent Lulu the earth- The other circles are previous 
resting place where he left the spirit children of the dan. The 
journey and transformations of this beast are themselves de¬ 
scribed as ccrijmoniiw, 1 

Similarly, among the Pima Indians- of Arizona a spiral sand- 
dra win g i fig . 3.}, below), illustrated in a Span is h man uscripl of th c 
eighteenth century, was said to represent die emergence of their 
ancestors into the physical world, and spirals of a like nature 
have been inscribed on a stone wall in the Pirrutl country.* So 
among the Dakota, trees and animals an- described as the spots 



Fig- 34 


*at which the god lias stopped'.* We have already noted the 
sense of participation perceived by such peoples between an 
object and its locality. These drawings, which symbolise die 
divinity and his path in one, show that motion is similarly con¬ 
ceived. It has been pointed out diat such movement* arc of the 
nature of causality, * so that die road 1 , taken by die divine 
power are themwlvcs currents of energy. ‘1 am die Way and 
the Life- 1 

This is well though crudely ill unrated in the ceremony of die 
Dog totem in Northern Australia, where a winding path is cut 
through the bush (pi. IHf) for a processional march, which re¬ 
presents at the same time the Hound crings of the ancestral beast 

1 E. -SpCfn rr and V |. Gillen, p. 743. 

* W. H. Manhewr, aaJ LO^i*iia, 1522. pp. 153, 154, and fijf. 131. 

’ Alice G. neither, K*p, PtdMlj ik, ui, p. 276, n. 

*J. X. B. Hewitt, dflvrff«7i AnihnjKh&tt. tgvi, pp. 35-36- Quvtcd by 
LXirkhdllL, op, dl*, p- 1^3- 
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through ihe primeval mud, and alao the rope by which it was 
drawn on in dry land by the human ‘companion* A 

Both the winding path, and the rope or clue, appear in 
European tales of entry into an actual or subjective spiral 
nuucev and with these savage analogies before us it does not 
seem unreasonable w connect such a pathway between Lhe 
two worlds, both with the winding entrance signs of the 
PateoLhhie caves, and with die choice of intricate and difficult 
passages to their inner sanctuaries. 


WHERE NO CONNECTION CAN BE FOUND 

Of the social organisation so integrally bound up with the 
religious systems of the hunting peoples who survived rill yes¬ 
terday, we can discover no trace in the records of pmt-gladaJ 
rime. Some of the Australian tribesmen say that exogamy is 
more recent than their primal totemkm, which appropriately 
goes back here and elsewhere to thr mythical origin of the race* 
yet the fact Ural tins elaborate relation tu:tween the totem ic 
group? of a dan existed also on the other continents, does point 
to a common source. 1 Of lhe initiation ceremonies which Linked 
the religious and social aspects of group solidarity, we have 
again, with the very problematical exception of the 'bull- 
roarer"* no direct evidence of Pleistocene inheritance. This 
spiritual rebirth of the individual was often associated in eem* 
tral Australia with the InttcMuraa ceremonies for the repro¬ 
duction of the loccmic species, 1 which, as we saw, is likely to 
have had some prehistoric prototype* Among the ordeals cus¬ 
tomary in Australian and other primitive communities (van the 
knocking out of a tooth, and the epipalaxiUthk skeletons of the 

1 NiiuTretfJ Lvfvtm Aira, Aug iflth, 1939* pp r 277-279; D. ¥. Thomson* 
-Proof Indoitmian inHuenct upon the Aborigine* of + \crrlh Aimrjlia. 1 

* Comparr ihc Idiurn who unwinds the ball of wool before Alice pcneuaid 
ilic looking-glass, and the fatal ipindlt of the Sharing Brauty. 

For an intmsnng inv*st%auun of the whole subject see W* F.J- Kin^lv. 
Ctenatt it Gat*r t 1956. 

1 Ffiar, Tabmim a*4 Exvgmrp, t$ in, i, gjD E 

1 D. Spemer and F.J, Gillen* AW. T,. r p. 178; i T 

PF- j-s. Fhe latter mnarks thai thelnhhukm i'etrlvah ntpiadiw the nfuW 

(Intichiuma) di«, but for .3 diilfTern end. 
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IDEAS OF MODERN PRIMITIVES 

Natufbn women of Shut bah and Ml. Carrur! sltow signs of 
such a practice. 1 Like the mutilations of Gargas, a resemblance 
of custom confined to a * ingle locality cannot safely be con¬ 
sidered as evidence of connection. 

We do not know if the Bushmen were initiated in caves. 
Among the Australians these rites were performed in the bush, 
apart from lhe camp of the clan, except in the case of the 
medicine -men, whose novices, as we saw. repaired to a cave for 
their death-sleep and rebirth,® 

letter civilised races, however, did perform such ceremonies 
in eaves or crypts, and considered the cave as the mother from 
whom they were Ikitti again. And these rites, as will be seen, 
went similar in action and intent, though modified with de¬ 
veloped mentality, to those seemingly shared between the 
vanished and the existing peoples in the hunting stage of cul¬ 
ture. That is to say, they aimed at renewal through union with 
divinity, 

1 Sir Arthur Keith. Fnx&iivtigs <?/ thi Fi rtf Almu/iflul/ Cottons f>J Ptthittonr 
<md PntaMiUtri* Sdattti * 1339). 1934, p. 46- 

' ^ p, 37, 
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CHAPTER III 


THE MOTHER GODDESS 
AND THE DEAD 


I n considering the documrute of (heir bditls left behind by 
the rutes of glacial and post-glacial time; one artistic type 
Confronts us which Is ab $tni from die culture, whether 
sacred pr profane f of recent hunting peoples. The Aurigftacian 
female images arc distributed through a region fig. i, p. 4) 
which stretches from Siberia to Southern France, and are most 
numerous on the Eastern sites- Sculpture was a mode of ex¬ 
pression peculiar to Aurignacian art. The Solulrcans of Lt 
Roc may have learnt to me or produce reliefs of amrnab during 
their slion-lived intrusion; but the Magdalemans vv ^ 10 in¬ 
herited the AurignaL ian traditions of draughtsmanship and ai r 
responsible for the magnificent frieze of horses Lind other beasts 
cut in high relief at Cap Blanc, 1 confined thoundves chiefly to 
the carving of tools and weapons* The production, however; of 
feminine statuettes, wa^ maintained in the Eastern sites winch 
kept their Aurignacian culture through die various periods of 
change in the west, 2 It k very notable that South Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia were precisely the localities in which 
succeeding civilisations developed their religious type of the 
Mother Goddess, in the stylised form characteristic of East 
European art generally* and also of the blest Paleolithic art. 
"[lie possibilities of cultural inheritance will be discussed in .1 
later chapter. 

Then? is a slight indication of a cult of the Mother Godded 
among the forebears of modem "primitive* 1 , Figurines of this 
class have come to light, for instance, beneath volcanic debris 
1 G, Luiuiij^ and fl. Brcml, if.Attikopnitxir t xxii, 19x1+ pp. 3#5-402, 

1 H. OljcncrEiiLrr, Fwirf Aim w Spain, 1924, p. 222 ; T_ Vdk^w, Xotivdlr* 
dcccwvm^ dan* la lunmo palApjfthktu^ tk Mesific,* Qmzr* mkm. d'mthr, 
fi d'aith&L prfiigt.* *ei*. riv. t Geneva 1912^ C. Abrottm, t.LX, Xftv* joih p 
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in Mexico * 1 but the warlike tendency of the prehistoric Amcr- 
r.an co in rm mi ties eventually brought the male element into 
dominance ^ The Bushmen* in whose ceremonial p aint i n gs 
women are prominent, often wearing the fringed back-apron 
of certain Aurignacian statuette ?, 1 confined their rock carvings 
to asiimul forms. If such figures exited in more perishable 
material p they have long vanished, The ancestral myths of the 
Australians allow women* a* we saw, an important place. Ac¬ 
cording to these, they once took the divine journeys, which 
would give them a part in ceremonies* such a* they retained 
until recently in Western Australia . 3 But here and tliroughoui 
the continent the concentration ofcrcativo energy must at some 
period have required the separation of the sexes during the [per¬ 
formance of the most solemn rites, It does appear possible, in¬ 
deed, that on all the continents where later dvifisations did not 
influence her development, the ‘Mother Goddess* disappeared 
from tiie religions system, as her images disappeared from the 
Magdalcnian hearths. In South Eastern Europe, on the other 
hand, in the North African hinterland and Western Asia, the 
great discoveries of the succeeding eras, especially the domesti¬ 
cation of animal? and the cultivation of com, imparted to this 
conception an increasingly deep significance. 

The burial rites have * similar history. Primitive groups or 
families usually remove themselves from the vicinity nf a kins¬ 
man 1 * corpse—whether the relationship be nf blood or of other 
communion—at least until after the ‘second death’ presently to 
be described. Their dead remain powerful to hdp or harm. In 
Australia* for instance, they guard die children, before initiation 
opens to these the solidarity of the dan , 4 But ordy when re¬ 
lationship is no longer personal, when they have become a part 
of the ancestral spirit* are they objects of sanctity in any ^ense 
differing from the sanctity ofliviug members in union with the 
whole. 

The Paleolithic dead, at we saw T were usually buried in the 
habitations of the living. They still had a personal place in the 
group for there are signs that they received offerings.* This was 

1 H* J. Sphvfcn, jlwwsf CitHtitiihfij e/ M* jrea* W Central Jmtritt, dmp. L 

1 See %. ft!, * See p 38 *havc, 

* C. SlrchllW*. I>ii Armda f ii. p 7^ V, StdaMSiMfl found a liffiiloj' contep- 
i ktii junmuf the L*klm^: Mr Lift J&r £d»fc>, i$t% pp. 

*• Page 6 aiMive + pp. S5-70 below* 
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the second conception to become all-import ant in the Neo¬ 
lithic religion, and through that to the great civilisations whose 
influence is still felt within our own. 

It is therefore necessary to consider what little is known 
of both these aspects of religious cult, and to try to recover 
the ideas which may have related them to the animal cere¬ 
monies m the caves. 


THE MOTHER GODDESS 

THl STATUETTES 

The little statues of mammoth ivory, stone ur conglomerate, 
represent in general an upright woman with small featureless 
bent head and feeble arm± usually laid upon her huge breasts, 
with very wide oi deep hips, loins and abdomen, and legs 
dwindling to small or non-existent feet. The great width or 
depth of the central portion may have been partly determined 
fay the formal limitations of the tusk from which many of the 
images were carved * but it occurs also in the stone figures and 
is there undoubtedly due to a psychological rather than a 
technical cause. As was noted in an earlier chapter, these were 
found in Aurignaeian levels of habitation, not in the separated 
recesses preaumably devoted to cave rites, though stylised figures 
evidently derived from the statuettes are drawn or incised on 
the ceilings or walls of the inner chambers of Feeh-Mcrlc* 
La Roche 1 or Les CombarellcSj with none of the hesitation 
and lack of artistry so marked in the portrayal of purely human 
creatures* s Ac Gagadno on the Don a number of these images 
were distributed within* and close beside, the circle of scones 
which marked a hui-fermatiuuT Their milieu is definitely do¬ 
mestic, and they arc never found among the furniture of 
butiais. Some cult of human fertility is indicated, which was 
brought into touch with the rites for animal reproduction in the 
caves. This cult appears, on the evidence of the statuettes, to 
have originated among the Autigiinriam of Eastern Europe 

1 See pL He * See p p 93 abavt, 

1 E. A. Oolnrmhtok, UAnthfopok}^ adiii t 1933, pfx 334-^56; 5, N- 
Ziuiiuuunr m FaMif S££Jl. t pp. 36-77; Ai. di rAhh+d* fa cuftmt 

rMottw,, pp. 29 ff. 
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and spread westward, where the figures are found in smaller 
numbers , occasionally (pi. Via) possessing great formal artistry. 
A small immature torso and a poor specimen carved from a 
horses tooth seem to be Magdalcman survivals. They do not 
appear in the Capstan of Africa. 

A tall and a squat type arc found in Aurignarian levels from 
the Don to the Northern shore of the Mediterranean, and may 
correspond to a general division into long-legged and short, 
noted among the graves. 1 The short-legged examples are obese, 
and always naturalistic in style, like the famous "Venus* ofW il- 
Icndorf {pL Vie) and her sister from Russian Gagarino {pi. W). 
The taller figures thr o u g ho ut the region of distribution are 
slender, even elegant, except for a central width or depth. They 
differ as a class from the former type in sheaving a tendency 
ip abstraction, most complete in the figure from Lespugue 
(pi. Via), where the geometric forms combine in a creation of 
great artistic stability. The vesligr of clothing in the back- 
apron similar to that worn by women of die Bushmen and 
found again in Aurignadan figurines from MaTta in Siberia) 1 
does not break this abstraction; is indeed most skilfully used to 
oppose the lateral rotundities by prolonging the direction of 
vertical back, and hair falling from the featureless head, bowed 
as if ihove an unseen child. The exaggeration of the central 
area is not sttatopygous; this particular figure was cut along the 
width of the tusk, and is therefore broader than its depth. But 
the volume is certainly intentional and reminiscent, at least in 
modern eyes, of the profundities and pendent stalactites of the 
caves. A steatite figure from Grimaldi resembles it closely (pi. 
VI&), giving the same impression of brooding maternity. The 
drooped head of conglomerate found in Moravia may have be¬ 
longed to such a figurethough here as in die ivory bead from 
Brassentpouy i pi - VL/ and g) the ry n and nose are indicated 
and there is the suggestion of a mouth. Although the decay ot 
the materia! may partly account Tor its subtlety, this head is of 
an elevated type, and accords with neighbouring burials.* 

The general unimportance among the s tatties of face, hands 
an d feet may have originated in fears of magic dangers, but is 
‘Set p. 33 alsnve 

i jl[. „s(, OeHsunov in J Palarlii. S.SJ.H., 153.5, pp. 78-1x4. 

1 a AJtonUsn in US., Oct. and, 1937* 

' Sir A. Kdih m US'. Oct. rud. 1937, Abtoluii T » article. 
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far more llkdy* if these were religious abstraclions, to be due 
simply to concentration on the regions of fertility. Steatepygy 
h infrequent* though it does occur, either by accident or in ten - 
bon T In the stone figure from Savignano 1 and another from 
Grimaldi. 3 Since the condition h an artificial acquirement, this 
would not racially connect the Aurignariam of North Italy 
with the Bushmen^ It may have been admired by the taller 
race, w hile obesity was perhaps cultivated, as it still is in many 
primitive tribes, 4 among the short-limbed people of the Chance- 
lade type, 4 Or perhaps it was merely deemed appropriate to a 
'Goddess 7 of fruitfulness, for the Magdalejii.au scrawls of women 
are slender* Among images of normal proportions which be¬ 
long tu neither of the two groups, are the hone figurines, with 
hands joined before their breasts, from Mai'(a in Siberia/ 7 and 
a young crouched or kneeling torso from Sircuil. 4 

It lus often been suggested that these statuettes served an 
erotic purpose * But apart from the fact that nothing in their 
attitude warrants such an assumption, there h that absence of 
the personal factor in the art of similar peoples, to which, it 
appears from all other records, die races of die Aurignadan and 
Magdaicnian cultures conformed. It must also be remembered 
that they do not occur among personal possessions in graves. 
On the positive ride there is the stylised representation of these 
images in the sacred products uf the caves where the fostering 

1 P, GraikuL *Su di tma tiaiuena prebtorira nmcimlfi j 

SAvignatiD ml Paimro* in Prov* di Modena, 9 Mrk. per fAnfrtypefogMi c lit 
Enmhgrn, liv., Florence, i^jb, pp. 165 - 167 . 

1 L lj Polir.tuntllc , 1 sec Fn Bernard: Lei Uatttrtk} femmuiii dues Vt'rms 
i rtiifofy i’ti . \lmcs, 1938^ plate eii, %$. f And a. 

1 R. BriUauLl, The Mother*, 1937* wl h, p. 163; T. Zammit and Cl San^r, 
JJLA.F,, liv p 1954 , pp- 67 ^ 100 . *NeoUthk Rcproeiilmdfm* of ifir Human 
Form I’niuii the hiuHis of MaIu Aitd f jrao, fc L . Pasicniird. op. di. , ritn-em ri 
the figure to Cut known from this isandpt^ins. and catna n> n nrgiiivt 
conclusion. 

* R. hrtiTaulJ, op, cir h ih p. 1S2. 

See p. 35 jhovr- * Sec chap, i, fig. 34 . 

T Sce M. Ki GerinioKiv, op. eiu* p. The deader pfofwrtbit*, 

m Pn£ CJarrrxfl km pointed nLil Eu sue, are in \ h™ erne | j l ubabJ V dii? lu ||itf 
faci ihat ihe %nra vc carved fmm bone. 

* See L* frittrmiLtth op- cu-f pi ii, a. 

* for iimnntrr, by L fruseniarti, op. cii. f pp, 121. lua. aiad espetialh 
G- H Luqurt, ■ I ht i\n ,tnd Religion oTFciisi] Mail/ pp. 109- 1 11. 
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of individual passion is un thinkable if rhe last chapter holds any 
truth, since it would have impeded the unity of creative energy 
directed to a common end. Male representations again aie never 
thus dehumanised on the walls, though there is the rare ap¬ 
pearance of a slender hunters torso among Aurignacian 
statuettes. 1 and fragments of a unique example in ivory, with 
no evidence of religious significance, from a grave at Brlinn.* 

The engravings on the chapel wall at Les Gombarelles 3 liavc 
been frequently called erotic. They occur in one of those re¬ 
cesses which seem to have been dedicated over a long period to 
a particular purpose, and have a natural platform or altar. 
There arc traces on its apse-like wall of several human forms. 
The two clearest have their faces obliterated by stalagmite, and 
these are always restored as human, but the woman stooping in 
the .1 nun id posture of the dance and the stooping man who 
follows, appear, as we saw, to have short tails and also the signs 
of skill} visible on their bodies in certain lights. It is only 
reasonable ihcTefore to conclude tint they were masked, and en¬ 
gaged in mimetic ritual for the fertility of the wild herds, like 
the Mandan buffalo dance described by Gatlin.. 1 A somewhat 
similar scene of bent figures in horse masks is engraved on a 
bone from Ahri-Murat fig, 13, p. 24'- 

The famous sculptured reliefs from Lous ed have also been 
proffered as evidence that the statuettes were images of per¬ 
sonal desire- The most notable of these is the fine relief of a 
woman of the short type lifting a bison's horn (pi. Vila); die 
horn through whose point, in later religions cults, the creative 
fort e of the beast was thought to be expelled- The rough mass nf 
her hair, rut like dial of the ivory from Brasscmpouv (pi. VIg}, 
was formerly thought to be a huge and prognathous head, 
which supported the evidence of negroid racial connection 
afforded by the Grimaldi skeletons and a few others in Centra! 
Europe. Her face, however, egg-shaped and featureless as 

1 For example, die LeauiiTul relief I nun Lauttd (pi. VHJ), C», l-aliinnr, 

VAatte., xxiii, iftfl, pp. iso ff.), and a raw from BrosKmpouy (E. Piette, 

L'AttthrQpofutt*;* 

* A. H rt—t^T . "Der diluviale Menscb im Eoms von Brunt*,' Milt. <t*r 
AmS>. Gurll. vs ifit*. Ed. x*ii, 1899, pp, B3-83. 

* See rlwp. i, p. 3 $. * S<* P- -Hr ««<> 

*G. ULmnr, L'Amiaopoi^ii, «ii, 191*. pp- 057-260. .md xxiii, 1913 
pp. 109-149. 
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usual, looks over die right shoulder towards the hom which she 
is perhaps about to blow* She was a nee coloured red. Several 
other less accomplished reliefs of women were found fallen or 
p lace d upon the ground, two of them also carrying horns io 
which their heads are turned.* There was also the slender torso 
of a huntsman (pi VIlAj apparently discharging an arrow or 
dart. 2 k has recently been suggested that the women with horns 
were believed to assist the hunt, in accordance wilh savage 
analogies, by emitting the magic force, 3 

But there h a fourth woman among the reliefs whine arms 
rest along her sides like those of certain of the statuettes. 4 T'he 
lower half of ibis figure h much damaged (pL Vtld )* Its dis¬ 
coverer sw n as 'lying' on its? backgremni, and considered a 
circular area a< the lower end to Vie the it rad of a second figure, 
either of a child during birth dr a man whose body below the 
chest was hidden by hers. It Ls thus restored in some hand¬ 
books. 5 On the unsatisfactory evidence of a photograph, 4 this 
woman appears w stand upright like the others in the rock- 
shelter, and to be of the tall type, the 4 forked beard" of the sup¬ 
posed male head I icing the remains of her two legs ending in 
fi:et sri together, a* they are elsewhere in the few ease^ in which 
they arc represented. A suggested restoration is appended on 
the^e lines ph VTL) for comparison with. pi. VIA from Gri- 
nialdL Tim doubtful ‘group* has been produced vis the crown¬ 
ing ptwf of the erotic nature of file vt;tluc>. 7 

1 .Ser dir mtonuion Lv is. N. Zanaiatnini:. op. di. h tig. 24; And in Pakuhf, 
^S.S.k,. *^35 1 phur afi. 

- t.r. 1 -iIi nnc, L'Anthr .. xxiii, foe, dr.; R. dc -SAint-Perier* UArr pft^ 
1333, pi. viii, 1. Hif figure of a hind u ^.iid to 1™ du- 
zQvmd on a udghbourms dab of atunc, 

1 By S. N + Zanu 3 tnine T op, dl, r pp, Br-tti, L, Frubenim, Afrkm Gtntiit* 
1938, shows in fig, 4 masted men lifting 3 rhinoceros by the magic power 
of their horns, un 3 rtick-en^ravifig in the Fczzan. Frobemii* alio shown 
in £Jaj Vithtfiamfr Aftika+p< 23* a ci drawing of a himlin^-frme in which 
the Archer bending Ilh bow b connected by 3 magic line with the figure ut 
u woman who rabes her aim*. 

1 G, i-alanoe T VAnthwpotvfiif. xxii, loc. dh> fig. t. Tlie author mention 
ihsll ifie- lower ^fad' wm unpolished* dimving sIljS liie surface is damaged, 

* S. Rdnach in fUf*rtv ; irt rf? i’fPt t q, 13. p L isto h gives a reUora- 

finn on tlioc lines, 

* TTio original ii, or was before ihs vmr p jn the po&ieistori of Mint Lllsmtr 
at Bordeaux. 

1 Hy G. H P Luquet. op. cit, p. no. 
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The engraved symbols on the overturned stone slabs of La 
Fcrrassie will not be forgotten . 1 Among these were outlines of 
animal heads and ■cupolas 1 in relief.* One of these Iasi has been 
carved by a flint implement in the interior of Peril-Merle . 2 Neo¬ 
lithic uunb-syTOholism p which many thousands of years later 
retained the cup-boles, masses, stylised wcaprutb. and feci, 
shaped such cupolas deliberately as maternal breast?, hut die 
Aurignaeian cupolas are not always in pairs, fhe interpretation 
k doubtful, bin worth nosing. There was also the triangular 



Fig- 4* 


symbol* already described a? occurring twite before enclosures 
painted on die walls of Paiicga/ which is incised r too t Ln posi¬ 
tion, on stylised figurines from Mezin . 1 

The sy mbols of La Ferrate comp very early in cave ritual* 
They are probably middfe-Aurignaaan, going back* that is Uj 
say T to a period before the art of animal drawing had reached 
ite maturity. The statuettes „ as we saw* extend through upper 
Aurignacian, and continue in a sly I bed form in the East 
fig_ 4^f + above), through die Magdalenhiu and Arilian ages of the 

1 See starve* p- 27. 

: L La pi t* & and D Pcyrcmy, + D-« Oripocs dc Taii A raurisnsejen 
moycfu* Rteur AathwpolQii&s*, xxxL 1^21, pp. 93-NE. 

1 A. Lemon, Lx Gmil^TtmpU dr Prth-MftU. pp, ^>-107. 

*Ser flt^a, i 1 and 14 * 

* fL Ol^imascx, op, L-j‘t. + p. sua. qiwtli^L T. Volkow, ‘Nouvcltcf d€ctm~ 

vcrtei dam b, rtatio a pdleoNlhique de Cffijfr- fAnthr* *l 

i*Aftkfo&, prfkuL t win 14* Gerirvi, 1911, L L 

* L* QapilAn and D. Peyrttny, op. eh. 
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West, where a general conventionalism eventually signified 
the decay of animal art. 

Thai the later assimilation of cavern^ 10 iiie body of a Mother 
of Rebirth may have had some prototype in the days when the 
cave was both home and sanctuary, is suggested by the Aurig- 
nacian engraving on ivory from Predmost pi lU), Tins, as the 
i I Instration shows, is of the nature of the Australian ground 
drawings and the ‘macaroni’ animals of Gargas*; an ivory 
l bulLroarer\ ornamented with the concentric curving lines of 
she churingas, come!- from the same site (pi. Yrf)« Such patterns 
represented to the Australians and others, as we saw, 3 path- 
ways of the divine force and alto its embodiment** a twofold 
conception familiar in savage America. 4 Thr feminine design of 
pi I Iff seems to be emblematic of a similar causality. 1 

So we come to the enquiry as to the position of the female 
figures in the religious system sketched in the last two chapters. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONCEPTION' 

Peoples such as t he Melanesians and North Americans who 
are advancing from purr totemism, and locally and partially 
the Australians also, have distinguished dir spiritual substance, 
in which all are one ami holy, as a dynamic forte well known 
under die names of Maim and Wakanda. This creative motion 
may be considered as masculine. 

New the animal rites of the cave* were certainly imrituted 
by the Aurignarians, and the female image*, e hough never pre¬ 
sent in ihcsc Sanctuaries, arc as certainly an expression in the 
outside world of a power which also had its place within 4 — 
hence the stylised wall engravings and the inscribed and painted 
symbols. It seems reasonable eo imagine that the makers of 
those statuettes had also passed beyond the stage of localised 
relationship ivfth the archetypal l>easts T to the conception of a 
pervading principle* not in this case their own creative power, 
but a life-substance through which that power could act, con¬ 
ceived already in the human form of maternal fecundity. 

1 See p. 50. 1 See pp. 54 53. 

1 See p* si . p. 51, fig. 34. 

1 iVofcteciT Otsermaier wax rhe fint to recognise it at ■ female Eigure. 

•See p. 35* nitd pL Ik 
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The need for unity recognised by the institution of cere¬ 
monies is the first acknowledgment of a sense of separation ; 1 
the isolation of the uniting potency a first step in the establish¬ 
ment of relationship—no mere participation—between the 
Iiuman group and the One, This anthropomorphic shape 
marks a further stage in the clarifying of human personality, 
for before men can raise themselves above Lite animals they 
must perceive die divine in human form. 

The fact that their underlying principle was feminine would 
eventually bring the perception of duality, *o that when their 
successors had established superiority aver the beasts by do¬ 
mestication, and this all-receptive Maternity had become the 
EsTth-Mother in whom their corn was sown, a son might lie 
bom to that Mother out of the aspiration of man,- There U no 
evidence that their ow n rare figures of a young hunter wear the 
objects of a cult . 4 


BURIAL RITES 

among mquern primitives 

In the totemte systems, as we saw, physical birth is nol suffi¬ 
cient to make the child a member of his clan—that is, com¬ 
pletely living. A rebirth is necessary, sometimes described as 
the moment when lie receives his soul. 

.Similarly, the death of the body leaves its occupant sLili a 
kinsman of the living until his true death is celebrated after a 
ccTiain period has elapsed. From that point of time he is 
usually considered, at least in Australasia, to have no personal 
existence, but to form pan of thr life of his totcmic ancestors, 
awaiting rebirth. Bis limited survival u thus the are of a con¬ 
tinuous cycle which binds the clan through time. Its stages 
have been classified as follows:* 

* The acknowledgment being not «c=i*rily a conscious one. since 
artistic atptnnfii came* (coin a deeper level. 

1 See fart ii f« archeological evidence that the Neolithic and Chakolithit 
deity- wai a derivation from the Mother, not an independent concep¬ 
tion of tile worshipper. 

* See. lor instance, p. tk* 

* Ldw-Bnihl, F&xtimt Mmuilct, tjio, pp. 31x1-361. 
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(i) Death \o funeral. 

(а) Funeral to end of mourning the severing of relations), 

(g) Awaiting reincarnation* 

[4) Birth to naming, 

{5) Between naming and initiation* 

(б) Initiation to death. 

The first funeral almost always necessitates a removal of the 
living from the neighbourhood of the corpse. Among peoples 
wilfr so firm a sense of communal solidar ity* death is naturally 
feared as contagious. Then, too, the dead man might attempt 
10 bring someone he cherished to his side, or be envious of those 
left behind. Thus the Ruidimcn would move their kraal from 
the vicinity of a new grave, which was often a rock-shdtcr: 
fearing no malice* for they left the dead his bow and staff and 
painted him with ochre to simulate life, but asking his pardon, 
none the less, for their own continuance among the living. 1 So 
in Australia, as in North America, the corpse might be exposed 
on a distant tree-platform* or be buried or partly burnt or even 
eaten by the community m preliminary fun era) rites which 
always included self-won riding, because blood was the physical 
couutcrpari of the mystic lifr-tmion- It was probably repre¬ 
sented in the red ochre sometimes painted over the sacred bone, 
when that was brought to its later resting-place in the final 
funeral rites, which w*ere usually celebrated with great solem¬ 
nity’ after an interval of a year or more, when the fiesh had dis¬ 
appeared," 

This second funeral may be considered to set the man free to 
join his clan among the dead, for separation from these would 
be a disorientation as catastrophic the excommunication of 
the living from the tribal ceremonies. The surviving kinsmen, 
therefore, whose grief was usually very real* deliberately 
severed personal relations, though llic dead remained present 
at communal celebrations by means of the tliuriugas* 5 and 
were thought in many cases to guard or inhabit the immature. 
Among the Anmta of central Austra l ia a depression was m ade 
in the final burial mound, facing the direction of the clan camp¬ 
ing ground in the Akheringa* thai h t the region of the mythical 

1 D. Livingstone, Mhnmary cad mrmthn m South A/fUa* 1857, 
n. 165, quoted by ScUas, op. ciL* p. 4 7$. 

1 E r Sprncrf and F. J. Gillen, JWr- TV, CmfraS Auira iu f pp. 530-54$. 

* Ibkl., p. abt* 
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THE MOTHER GODDESS AND THE DEAD 

ancestors. 1 The Warramunga made beside the grave of the 
Bone, a ground-drawing of the entry to earth of their lotemic 
snake, and covered each with a stone called by the same name. 5 
The North West American Indians painted his totem upon the 
body of die dead. 1 

Amid the great variety of customs natural where death is 
Considered as continuous with life, a general body of beliefs 
may be distinguished to which these conform, even where they 
differ from, or contradict, one another. These may be sum¬ 
marised as titanic cohesion in space and dine. 

PALEOLITHIC 

The burial customs of the primeval cave-dwellers reveal a 
similar consensus of general beliefs beneath much variety of de¬ 
tail, though no cyclic system comparable to the above can be 
inferred front their remains. A desire, on the contrary, to pre¬ 
serve the actual corpse of the kinsman in ihdr midst, is evinced 
until the period of cultural decline. We saw in the first chaptct 
how even the early denizens of the caves on Mt. Carmel care¬ 
fully buried their dead with offerings of food, 1 and how the 
baTely human Neanderthals of Europe laid them in the cave- 
earth with their weapons and ora aments. In the burial below 
the Mousterian rock-shelter of La Ferrassit, the man lay within 
a natural recess, the woman in an artificially deepened cavity, 
with the children in trenches near them. Protecting stones were 
hud above, and it was on the lower face of one of these that 
cup-holes Tig..|i.p.66) were discovered turned towards the earth 
and the dead ' - Their meaning to Neanderthal man cannot be 
conjectured, but throughout their prolonged history they arc 
Connected with funeral rites. Other examples were found on 
uones among the Aurignaeian deposits at l’Abri Blanchard,* 
and similar depressions are cut into the rock before that clifT- 

1 1bid, pt 506. * Ibid., fig. 15*- 

1 F. Boai' r Vint Centra] Export on die fiHiiimi of frntiih Columbia in 
fifth Krport nl tkc Ctimmiucc on the tfortk-Weaiem Tiibe* of file 
Jpbitimk&i of Canada/ Jbpwi of' t&t S 9 ^ &f ikt Briliih jiuKMfun fa 

Aden swm/al of Scima 1690. p. 537. Quoted by EL Duriehrm, 

op. cil h p. r ig. 

1 See chap. i. p. rkap. i, p. ft. 

* W, J. SoLUj, op, dt. f iai (u and 3), 
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terrace on Ml. Carmel where the excavator? found the Natu* 
fian dead still reemnbent in their coronals of shells. 1 

In front of the children's graves ai La Fernusic a ditch had 
been dug which contained animal bones anti cinders. 2 The pre¬ 
sence of many such banes and a bison horn in the pit dug at the 
entrance of the burial cave of La Chapelle aux Saints, shows 
this to have been a Motrsicrian custom, and the latter gives the 
impression of offerings or feasts partaken through a long period. 4 
Since no used weapons were found, with the exception of flints 



whose points w ere mostly broken at the rip as if in the splitting 
of bones, and since the cave roof was very low, it is just possible 
that these are vestiges of a cult * 

Neanderthal skeletons were usually buried m the attitude of 
sleep, but the male corpse of La Fcrrautc, whose head had been 
severed after death, showed signs of the bandaging occasionally 
practised at a later epoch.* His Ls a special case; and perhaps he 
was considered dangerous. 

Autigtinrian and MngdaJrnian burials, on the other hand, 
display much variety of posture, ihe corpse being extended in 

1 D. A. EL t.arrod, Tkf Stont-A^t of Sit. Citrrtul, 1937, nnL i, pp. 10-13 
>dtprrswnra in th? Lower Xamfioii pavement}; pp, ry-tg ■:bdl-chaplrti)- 

1 Jt'Arrdr ,, i*iv, P . 633, n. i; xxxl, j. 344 rBrniil]. G. H. Luqutt, op, dl., 

P- i6i‘ 

•VAnthr^ xxiv, pp. 1.37-633; Luquet, op. rii., pp. 165-166. ifig, 

* L'Aalh wiv, pp. 63^-633- G. H, Luquet, op, di„ pp. 166-167. 

* L. C.tpiitii and D, Ftyrony, ftrrut mUtmfxihgitpit, nori pp. sfta-^BS. 
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the nublr Cr6-magnon fash ion of Western Aurignarian levels, 1 
curved sidewas-s in a manner TCmmisccnI of Mousterian prac¬ 
tice, 1 or again in the closely Hexed position 11 common among 
modem primitives in Africa, America and Australia, and al¬ 
most universal in the Neolithic burials of Europe and North 
Africa; whether from fear of ghostly activities or to simulate an 
expectation of birth—if indeed the prenatal posture was 
known. The motive could not have been lack or -pace, as such 
examples of binding before death occur in widely-hollowed 
graves, chiefly Magdalenian, and perhaps represent a revival 
of the tradition exemplified at La Ferrassie.* 

The corpses sometimes clasp a joint of meal,* and occa¬ 
sionally horns nr tusks lie near diem, like the Mousterian bison* 
horn of La Chafwlle. A whole mammoth skull with its tusks 
was found beside the human remains in Lite Welsh Paviland 
cave,* and a mammoth tusk above the skeleton at Brunn, 7 It 
appears that the magic property of such defences as a fountain 
of energy—of' which the Laussd reliefs probably furnish an 
illustration*—was also made available to the dead, a custom 
analogous to the placing or bulls* horns upon modem grave 
mounds in the Nile Valley,® and to the long continued attach¬ 
ment of horned gates and altars to sepulchres of the Neolithic 
and Bronze Age Mediterranean, later to he described. 

Down to Aaiiian times no special orientation was observed. 
Throughout tltis period women were buried as individuals, 
with ornaments and offerings, and sometimes carefully pro- 

1 For Mhoptci the male ikdeton of I he Grille drr F.nfanfj ai Grimaldi 
(Lfj 6'^i/Jlfi <it Grmu&fii ir r fisc, i, pj. t). 

3 L_l 3 cc iKl- fwfi tiptoe* of she same Grotto. \i. Verneau» L'Anthr.' xiiij 
P- 5*7. % *■> 

1 As si Chant elode. i, Hardy* La Statu™ qmtrmfrirr Jr ftnrmvtrfm, iH^[ p 
p. 4314 ^ H. Liiqurt, op. dL^ %. log, 

*0,11. Lin|utt T op, ctl. r p. 170. 

4 For example* ill* L&lleil skeleton of the cemetery of Mugbarct es Sklrnl 
□n Mi, Carmel fiee article "Fossil Woman; fay T. D. MeCown Ln Thg 
Timri of March igihp 1937, pp. 17-18) held agalnr* his chat the fossil 
jaw of a boar. 

* W. Bucklarvd. Rriiqvi* Djhaiwif*, 1823* pp, 82, ci *j*q t 

T H. Obermnicr, licr Merasch drr Voncif :lfcf. L of Ihr MmM alirr 

p. 29IL 1 See p. 59 above, 

f A. IS. f Vi *ik t £n\j i r p. 508 it See afro G. Cailln, ft, Axvrirait Indians, 
ML i| pint? 48, vtfm* a patr homd hivm tkiiHi fmalc and female) arc 
set *b€A-c a mound nf immcLiry buiul; an irH'a ruble CLUtom, boq^ d 
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tested like the men by horizontal and vertical *lafos of stone, 
forming the rudiments of h tomb. J The grave uf the Negroid 
youth :U Grimaldi was reopened at a later date ti> receive the 
body of an aged wife or mother. 13 Children also wore elaborate 
ornament* such as the necklace, pendants and ring-diadem 
found upon the skeleton of a three-year-old child, who had 
been buried under an Aurignacian hut-foundation at Mafia in 
Siberia, with his tiny implements around him, 1 

In addition to such stone implements, often especially well- 
wrought and always intact, and the bone tools and ornaments 
such a? hairpins, shells are very frequently strewn over the 
corpse in large numbers, in the position of a former cap or 
kilt,* or arc heaped ou the ground in its ndghbourJaxd, like 
the tomb-offerings of the fEgcan bmi^e age. Beads too arc 
common, cut from mammoth tusks or shaped from the teeth 
of stag, hen^e or bear. These, like the diclis, had doubtless an 
amuJeiic value, and in Magdalexuun times were sometimes en¬ 
graved,^ Some of them displayed, in their undisturbed state, a 
noticeable beginning of that rhythmic and symmetrica! ar¬ 
rangement which wi£ to become characteristic of the an of 
their successors who lived under the sky,* 

Implements and orname nts arc often covered, like the body 
itself, with the red ochre wlikh recent primitives employed to 
simulate blood nr the life-energy of which it was the physical 
counterpart. The red ochre sometimes lies round them in 
cakes, and iteeps ad the vicinity with its colour, so that all the 
surrounding objects, it may be supposed, may keep their living 
quality in the other world. 

In conformity with the general desire to preserve a physical 
continuity, which is apparent m all these graves, Paljeolithic 

4 G- H. Luqiifli, flp, dl ri pp. 155-156, quoting Grimaldi ii* pp. * 2 + 

1 f/Atrtiit.t jciii. pp. Grimaldi ii. pp, 35, ^7, p jf.ki; G. H, Luqun, 

i3p = tic, p. * 78 . 

’ M. M* Gerasimov in Fdtniit SSS Ji., p_ j e c> h fyr. 31 i. 

1 G- H_ Utiflfcct, ap. tiu t p. ^VirWeft, ii, Fa*r- t, pp- sg-gjl, 208, ' 2 $%; 
F„ Rlvitre* D* FAntiqviii de Fh&mmt dam U j Atf*s 1877* p, 11 n 

and pi. tiik D. A. E, Garroch «p. riu, pp. 17-19. 

4 M. Boulr, Lf jr H$mim§ xivri ed., 13513+ p. a*>6; Uiquct, op. tit.j 

pp 43-46. 

* Especially- the ucckkcc fmiu die triple sepulchre of Ikniu Grand# 1 
[Luquct, fig, 33, -\Urr R. Verceau) and, u hue \amiiuii example Cn>m Mh 
Gaimd J> A. E. Garrrd 1 op. tii. f p. 18 J. 
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skeleton* are usually found intact, so carefully have they been 
respected by those who passed their daily lives above them. 
The male skeleton at La Ferrajssie was exceptional* as we saw T 
in suffering decapitation after death, and in Magdaltnian 
levels also there are rare cases of displaced hones, or of com¬ 
pletely separate arms, fcet or Stills, surrounded by offerings 
and coloured recL 1 The former conditions may conceivably be 
due to the depredations of animals, but die latter does suggest 
an occasional custom of secondary buriaL There is also the Py¬ 
renean fragment of a human j aw containing a few teeth p deeply 
reddened and pierced for suspension p the relic of a friend (one 
may judge from the colour ) retained for comact with his soul," 
Possibly analogous with these are the cup-skulls of Placards 

But lairr, in the cpipalseolithic Natufian of Palestine there is 
definite evidence of tlie collection of the bones after death for a 
common reburial. 4 At Ofnct in Bavaria, 1 abo late in the post- 
Magdalenian deposits* the famous neats of skulls* in one case 
numbering twenty-seven specimens^ had been severed after 
death* and laid in their places through a considerable period to 
Face the West, those of the women and children being richly or¬ 
namented, These, together with it tingle stuffy found in a simi¬ 
tar level near Licrheim * strongly suggest that towards the end 
of this civilisation some form of secondary burial may have be¬ 
come a practice with its accompanying ideas, of which memo¬ 
ries were afterwards presen-ed among the backward races. 
Such collections of the skulls of revered persons* laid close to¬ 
gether like Lhese 1 arc objects of pilgrimage in New Caledonia, 7 
The mythology of certain island* of the New Hebrides describes 
events related to a similar practice/ 

The impregnation with red ochre of so many skeletons of the 

1 R. Vtmeair, Otim&Mi, ii p fcut. r ( p. H. RreuiE and H- ObcrmaicT* 
UAttfhr., xx, p. 3 i e. 

1 In Uumrc Rcljuiuti * private Mu^im at the Chateau irfPujol. 

1 H. Lfmhl and H. Obcmiater, UAxtkr*. pp. 523 f- 

* D. A- E* Gamxl, op. Lit,, pp. 14, i% iB. 19, 

1 R R. Schmid I „ Dit dilmiah fVcrif DthUrhlands, 1 if. 

* F, Birtnrx* *Dtr jwtlflulithiielic Metuch tm Bsytrbchen Hie*,’ fU'inwr 

Zfituhr., Bri. s, Vienna, 1914,) 

f F. + StrcifUcJstcr am dw Ergc4ngi« der Xeu-Cticdosucr und 

Loyalty-[mulautf auf die europaischc Pr£htiloric* p VirhsndL d. mitur, 
in Bmtl, EkL xxviii* Heft, a, Basle 19 rj f pp. 3-^7. 

* Set hclQ w* p. i p ,7. 
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preceding periods has also been mien as evidence of interment 
after lhe flesh had been removed. But it seems far more likely 
that the colour was painted on to the skin* perhaps In the form 
of symbols like the American totem-pain ting upon die dead* 1 
or perilaps simply coating it. The ochre would have soaked 
through to the bone* m h has soaked into the surrounding soil. 
It appears therefore dial before the Palaxilidiic decline, secon¬ 
dary burial was unknown or extremely rare, marking a consis¬ 
tent divergence from modem primitive custom, the divergence 
which would naturally follow a difference of conception to 
which habitual sepulture below the hearths of Lhe living al¬ 
ready bean witness. That b to say, the rich Paleolithic material 
of Europe and Asia combines to demonstrate a belief that the 
dead remained a part of the family or group, that they kept 
thcii association with the grave and its furniture, that their 
presence r if at all feared (the red ochre xind unbroken weapons 
testify to the contrary), was ^lill more strongly desired, and 
sometimes at least retained by cult; that the attitude, m short, 
of the living towards the dead, bore less resemblance to the be-* 
Jiefr of recent primitives, than to those of the Neolithic and 
Bronze Age civilisations, which regarded the body and its tomb 
as a continuous link between the two phases of existence- 
flius the later history of Palaeolithic burial customs resembles 
that of the Images of the Mother Godded, The*c two aspects of 
religious observance in the open cave, not directly associated 
with the ritual of the interior, were passed on to ihc immediate 
cultural successors, among whom, as we shall see, cave memo¬ 
ries persisted- Outward led to inward, when these came to ex¬ 
cavate or construct their first monuments after its pattern; and 
because the whole tomb was a cave, they could unite the two 
conceptions as their creators had never done. There Is some 
fragmentary evidence, soon to be considered* that the Neolithic 
invaders of the temperate epoch may have established contact, 
in several localities wish the declining peoples of the old Stone 
Age, after the herds upon which i heir spiritual and physical ex¬ 
istence depended, it ad died or lied northwards, and die forests, 
which their axes could not sever* weft invading the plains* and 
diey themselves, perhaps, were racially exhausted, having be¬ 
queathed to all humanity a foundation of ideas upon which the 
mind could raise its structures,. 

1 Si* p, «i ftw lire great age of Lhb rmxo&£c 
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CHAPTER I 
TRANSITION 

CL I MAT!C CHAN G F.—PASTURAGE 
AND NOMADISM 


\ X Thilc the hunting peoples of Europe and Asia were 
\/\/ developing their culture amid the fauna of a semi* 
f T arctic world, the regions surrounding the enormous 
rivers, along which die first civilised states were to arise, con* 
slated of grassy parkland* sill I plentifully watered by the rains 
which have long since left them to desiccation. With the retreat 
of die northern ice-rap their richness was already fading, and 
perhaps for dial reason groups of immigrants began to appear 
at this period among the forests and swamps of tile newly- 
temperate Europe which Iiad defeated PaLrolithk man. The 
new-comers, racially various like their predecessors, prospered 
in this landscape partly because Uveir ground axe. could keep 
back the trees from the clearings, and raise huts above the level 
of the marsh, but eh idly because they were now independent 
of the great herds which had vanished into the Northern tun¬ 
dra, having elsewhere achieved the revolution which is com¬ 
parable to die modem capture of energy by machines. They 
could breed animals and cultivate plants for their needs. 

Other important discoveries, such as the crafts of weaving, 
pottery , and boat-building, mark the influx of a fresh men¬ 
tality, but die economic change to food-production, with its 
necessary concentration on cyclic recurrence, was at the root oi 
all these creations of balance and symmetry’. 

The territories from which, on archaeological evidence, they 
must have arrived, arc just those in whic h thr wild species are 
found from which cattle, sheep and cereals have been de¬ 
veloped- Only in Western and Central Asia, for instance, could 
the three species of wild sheep which gave rise to the domestic 
breeds, have been taken, on present evidence, under the pro¬ 
tection or man, who might presumably have followed their 
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changes of pasture through a Jong period, keeping off the beasts 
of prey; till both could live side by side . 1 On those plains thr 
ewe h still milked like *t cow* 

North America, too, possesses a wild sheep, but the pre- 
Columbian inhabitants never tamed it. In Europe the mouf¬ 
flon is native to Corsica and Sardinia* but remained wild to a 
comparatively late period* ll now appears certain that the dog 
shared the miserable hearths of the declining Paleolithic 
peoples in Northern and Western Europe , 1 but the bones of the 
domesticated descendant of the long-tailed Asiatic sheep, die 
Urial p ar ^ first found among the kitchen middens of Denmark, 
and the lake-dwdlbgs of Switzerland, at the very beginning of 
Neolithic phase of cultured 

No indigenous wild sheep now exists in Africa, and the oldest 
bones found in Egypt are said to belong to tm Asiatic variety . 4 
For cattle’breedings however, the evidence so far available 
points in the contrary direction, The parkland?. of North Africa 
had, as we saw, a long Paleolithic history before the with¬ 
drawal of the Tains drove its men and beasts to the oases and the 
river valleys—wideh means that here we can draw upon the 
testimony of art. 

Indeed, the mountain-tribes above the Nile Valley, who may 
have also made animal rock-drawings in the great pleistocene 
tradition , A themselves appear to have kept cow *. 1 Perhaps they 

1 M, Hilzlicimnr, ‘Sheep* in Antiquity far June, Uj$§, p. 195 fF.; V, 
Gordon CSiilrfr, 3 ^ /-igAi ^ iM -Wait AmitrA Eait a 193^ pp. 

1 Hu brsu^ ln-crs fctinri in A Lilian hcMtlu jh j:h 1 b iifte 

Magiemrae cuJiure of' Mullerup in Zealand. {H. Obrrraairr. Fast# Man w 
Spfiin. 1924 , pp. 344 and 363 - 364 .) 

1 M. HjjiiLtimcT K op, di + 

* M. Hildicimcr. Africa \J< fii/mwl. Iflit. African Lang, and Cult. h vtiL lit), 
[ 93°- P’ 4/4- 

* H* .'V Winkler, R&k thtumngi <f Southern Upp*t i; ft Mmd 

Diiifl Bxp.i 1938, p. 20 arid pL xvii and iviii, Thr Eastern branrh nf thrift 
people, to whom the Nile at that period pawned no poliikal bamtr* were 

respcmtibJe,..armiding to Winkler, fnr the d rawing* ftfhh plaresxx and 
acxi, bin thr^r seem by their srvLe More likely to hnve been left by « ptryAr 
of A ur%rmcr an afUntiiM* puuihS y the ancestor of the Biiahmen. See &hd 
R, Fh Pert, 'Thr Painted Cava of Wadi Sura/ Anttquiew t vol. iiii. 

1 H. A. Winkler, op, dr., i, p. ao, Hesayi the artifrrtiii dciurnmiii^ of rlie 
konitti ioii the cue lai™ in represeiilijag tin- udder* allow Jamatiration fo 
l>e taM!ieni]xir3i3WUi with the prrjmre clepbuu and giraffe in ihi^r 
region*. 
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had learnt tfi do so from their Capstan neighbours of the Wes¬ 
tern Desen. whose painimgs are identical, as we have seen, 
with those of the East Spanish rock-shelters both in style anti in 
ihe habits and costumes displayed. The cows shown in their 
desert pictures suggest a gradual emergence of those grasslands 
from the Palaeolithic economic stage (pL VHU), Their breed of 
small oxen seems roughly contemporary with the peixoglyphs 
of the extinct giant buffalo; but the ram, later so important in 
this region, docs not appear. Cattle, bur no sheep, arc similarly 
to be found in the East Spanish rock-paintings of the late 
type, a* also in the Bushman scenes which so closely resemble 
them. 

Thia in spite of the fact that atducolngital discoveries from 
i he earliest levels show tlmt domestic cattle hail a very long 
and very 1 important history in Western Ada also, it appear? 
likely that -i sheep-breeding branch of the Neolithic peoples 
entered Europe from the East, while a cattle-breeding branch 
from Africa kept contact with Spain, Before considering the 
changes which they effected, it is necessary to examine the 
second factor of the economic revolution; namely, the cultiva¬ 
tion of plants for the service of man. 


CYCLIC CHANGE-THE SOWING OF 
THE CROPS 


The Mime general region, widt h bred the ancestor'- ot the 
domestic animals, possesses also the uncultivated grasses from 
which our present cereals are derived. Wild barley is found from 
Afghanistan to Palestine, and during the pluvial period must 
have flourished in Northern Africa. The emnier wheal, too, b 
native to Western Asia,* but seems to have been early culti¬ 
vated in the vicinity ofthe Nile Valley and Abyssinia. 1 As in the 
case ofthe domestic animals, there appear to have been several 
centres of distribution over a great area tn cultural i-ontuct* 


i H- J. E. Fto»kc. JJLAJ-, Ivii, 130 7. p. ua ITi A. E. Waikiai, 'Hi* 
Origin of Cultivated Plain*,' vtk p, n lr -: V. C. Chiltle, op. eit, 

PP>+k-43- 

* N, I. Vavilov, &ndk‘ m lA* Origin of Cutlircita PinAii, Leningrad, igob, 


p. 163. 
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The NatuJians of epipajarolichic Palestine used bone handles 
with a groove into which a row of little flints were fixed to 
form a sickle, as ItcLh arc set in a jaw, 1 The Capstans of 
North Africa, to whom the Natufians appear to have been 
racially allied, 3 used stone querns for Ihe grinding of some kind 
of grain* 3 I hh docs not entail the settled life of the agricul¬ 
turist, for tribesmen wandering to-day across semi-desert 
plains may til! their plots in hollows left moist by winter storms h 
moving them when the soil becomes exhausted t as they move 
thrir camels or sheep in purmit of lhe scanty pasturage of 
spring. 

Again, nomadic hunting tribes such as the Hadcndoa, who 
frequented the Upper Nile Valley In, recent rime?, scatter millet 
seeds in the mud left by the inundation and remain to reap 
their crop. 1 The drying of the opulent plains after the pluvial 
epoch, may have driven the hunters thus to utilise the floods 
of many streams* It cannot therefore S>c asserted that the de¬ 
liberate control of the periodic overflow was first undertaken 
by the predecessors of the Egyptians. A contemporary economy 
seems to have been imposed under similar conditions along the 
banks of the Euphrates and perhaps the Indus also; but archae¬ 
ological discoveries in Egypt give ihe clearest picture of the 
whole process from the time when Pabrolithk: hunters„ forced 
by drought from tile Surrounding uplands, occupied the ter- 
races above the marshy valleys of (lie Nile and its yel flowing 
tributaries. 5 They may have come to utilise the flood deposits 
like Lhc Hadendoa—the Wliest grave* in fact hold tokens of this 
double mode of life*—till they learned to dig canals, and at 

J D, A. E. Gjrnxl, J r RrAJ. f Ixii* 1933, pp. 257-369; F* Tumlle-Fetre. 
pp. 271-276. 

1 Sir Arthur Krtih, The Late Pab^luhic [nb.iliitiuiu of Palestine/ 
Free, aflh Fint htfrmiianai Cmiptu Pr*&ht md Freightsu Snmtts (igp , 
*934* P- 

s UAiffotptfofi *. alii, p, |^iq. 

*■ V. Ci, Childr„. up, cit., p. 51 . 

1 Qruntol IntittiM Pkblkftims, Chicago, voJ, svii. ‘Prthtiioiic Survey &f 
Lk>!k and UVnrm Aria/ ii F 1933, byK S, Sandftini and W. J VrkeU, 
yaL. - T -viu, iij p I y34-p by K, S. Sandford. fTgreW Mtdi. fw, fr/ktil. 

®Vj I<ri3, p. joo ff t 1 [' Mr iitmveliE indualrie Eitiiinur. Je Sr- 

bifkfi.' 

f "Hiif may he affimjd of Ait rhe purely ftroiiLlric Jdlfrmrnt*. flujuii^ 
Wiu Irj renULT i * ritual duty even among ihr PhsUUoha- 
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length, because of the need JEpr*ccHoptrraiivc irrigation, organised 
their scattered unit» into a single style. 1 

Similarly, the need to dear their terraces of the great trees 
which still cloaked the valley, may have first induced such 
men to grind their stone axes to the required finene^, instead of 
merely striking out their shape with a view to strength and 
balance; but the age of the earliest ground axes of the Delta b 
doubtful, and the isolation inherent in the new mode of life, 
which tied a community to its parcel of land beside the stream, 
does not alter the fact that tins was a civilisation whose great 
inventions in their earliest stages were common properly over 
au immense area* We saw how widespread were the Pala?u- 
lit hie industries, and even, to an extent more racially limited, 
their art; but the creators of Neolithic civilisation were scien¬ 
tists, whose discoveries, therefore,, like those of to-day, were 
available to anyone who mastered their technique. For this 
reason also there are comparatively few records in winch 
cluinges of style can be traced with certainty. Only changes of 
culture are evident, a* in the great developments of pottery or 
architecture. 

Thus their whole Justory must remain considerably tele¬ 
scoped^ there are only the parallel achievements, in domestic a- 
[ion, in irrigation, in pottery, in building, radiating from the 
two cultural pro vinos* already distinct in Palacoliihie times: 
the provinces of North Africa and Asia. The two were certainly 
in communication, though only at the end did they betray 
evidence of direct inUnrelatinn. 

We saw in the last chapter that certain religious conceptions 
survived die tremendous, indeed antithetical* changes of men¬ 
tality which had created, and were derived from, the new- mode 
of life. The evidence of actual continuance is very fragmentary, 
but it docs exist in both these centra, along with some slight 
but precious testimony of contacts in Europe. 

J Vt A. Mora, T>j .\ik W CbilisstUm. i$2j f fip, 33-37. Fr ° r - 

Arnold Toynbee, hi hii Sstul* c/ Hiitm. xu]. i, p. 305 « - drni ^ J 
pictijn-, on Antimony and GvtrinV tviface, of bonktiip* wffcfwl in she 
reclaiming of the Nilr banb. 'Thn* heroic pioutrn , * . plumed buo the 
jungle n^viunpi of ihr valley bottom’ developed hr heJif.ra. in their 

9 Enj^Lj^frlr id sutvHt. the g nil i^H fledCftiiry for Civil tio i ion ? iilong With ihe 
irrigators nFihe Euphrttet aral mfttr greatt riven farther Kaai. 
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POINTS OF CONTACT 


In Aida Uu- evidence is ul present slightest of all. At Arpn- 
chiyeh near Nineveh* a flourishing Neolithic civilisation hits 
been iraced through a number of occupation levels* whose 
pottery, made: in local kilns, bean witness to a common culture 
which once stretched to the Mediterranean coast, and later to 
the Elands. Amid spindle whorls, com h and the bones of do¬ 
mestic iitiimah, were numbers of clay figurines, female and 
headless* in the squatting posture probably of childbirth i fig r 
43 j P* So) ■ There is a somewhat later painted type showing a rudi¬ 
mentary bent head and hanging breasts (fig* 45, p* Bo). The style 
of this last example in particular, is strikingly different from later 
convention, 'No doubt/ says their discoverer, 'that we are in 
direct line with a tradition, that goes back to _ . . Erusscmpotty* 
Lcspugue, Willctidorlj and Wisternitz/ 3 But a far more de¬ 
finite approximation in style, technique* sbe and material, is 
tu be found in a stone figurine from an unknown site in North 
Syria/ which k reproduced in pi Villa and h. Here is the 
unmistakable Aurigriucian featureless bent head above huge 
breast^ upon which fchc forearms appear io repose (compare 
pi. Via and r, Parr I}* so different From the upright neck (and 
head where tills remains; of purely NedlitMc statuettes (fig 
4_pi and k, p, So). But there is one surprising Jink with these: die 
seated posture which Is unknown to Aurignaciau sculpture* 
hut seems characteristic of dir Neolithic Middle Em, This 
single cultural Jink l\ important because of the later predomi¬ 
nance ul the Mother Goddess in Western Asia, 3 k .tUo in 
Broitze Age Crdr p wliosr well-known religion? emblems 
already appear as tnodh of this Neolithic painted pottery. 1 
Its Northern locality suggests a possible descent from the 
Atirignarjan n| the Russian river-shores, or even of Siberia, 


J M. E. I„ Mailman und J. CmikUkiuik Rf« in /«f, B # part i+ 1935; 

FjcfAV'almtii ml "i jiJI Arpachiyeh [^3; 

1 MmUmari and Rcar> cicil.* |i. ft?. 

1 KibJUhtd hyC. L. Woolley, tn M/lmgtt Sjtrinj ojfati dR.Duiuwi, Fidl, 
1 3r» E Jt v **i .tiipunTf3 fjTinj n praiumin tbc North Syrian plain, and 
in prutenmux i* oih^nvhr unknown. 

1 BucnmiD hik! dmible *«■ (jg, 50 und Fart iv* j* bekw. 
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The Xauifian serrated sickles .ire found in Central Asia, iu a 
curbed form reminiscent of die true jaw-bone; and the fust 
human figures on the painted pottery of North Syria and Susa 
are of the Late Caps i an geometric and wasp-wanted type, with 
the feathered bead-dress, which aLo survive in Neolithic 
Egypt (fig. 46, p. Boh . t . 

In Africa, on the other hand, there is definite testimony oi 
the penetration into the Last Capstan paintings of Neolithic 
ideas. 1 Tiie conveittionalkra which appeared in the West with 
the late Magdaleniau loss of creative power* and had always 
been a positive factor in die art of Eastern Europe, had in¬ 
creased in die Azilian phase of culture under Capsian influence, 
paving the w ay for the Neolithic abstract vision, Undl the con¬ 
ventions derived from human, and other natural forms became 
standardised into a kind of sign-language, and probably formed 
one ingredient of the subsequent Mediterranean alphabetic 
script. 2 This means ihat the artistic change, hke the religious, 
was partly a matter of evolution, and not entirely due to 
foreign elements. 

Even die implements tended 10 become geometrical* a step 
towards the mechanical per fee Lion of Neolithic f and the t.ap- 
vian convention for the female form may have had its share in 
the subsequent predike!ion, over a wide area, for violin-shaped 
amulets of the Mother Goddess [figs. 48 and 49* p. 8o_i. 

Among the Saliara rock paintings of this transitional period 
of cattlc-brccding h a 1 Mother Godded" also appears carved in 
relief or incised (pi Villi); slender above, with a tiny head 
and enormous middle parts clothed in a bell vkirn She h "^mc- 
times depicted natumlbtkally with waving locks, and woven or 
tabooed decoration, but passes through many stage* of stylisa- 
lion. It is interesting, in view of the possibilities mentioned in 
the previous chapter, to find her image stylised within cup- 
depressions in the rocks. 3 Another link with the past in these 
deserts west of the Nile Valley; is the presence of 1 macaroni — 
waving lines connecting person* and groups—-the lines of join- 

1 See below, p. 8i* nates 3 and 4, 

* Prof, Gilbert Murray here remind* me that the nut leuitr of the alpha, 
bet In Phoenician and cireo-Ronmft s'fipti. o in name and shape a b u EL 1 
oe ox 1 ! head. 

1 H. A. Winkler, op, dc p u, 19 ®, pp- {pb- 1=1 ^ ^' y ) : \ 

.'our | j|f|f . h n. iJiqc dniMiip do not rtpKWU rt#l uoRicn bm saiuttlp- 

n 
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Fig. 44* 
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neys* as their discoverer truly observes, or of connection be¬ 
tween the hunter and his prey. 1 Women* ii is lo be nored, are 
numerous, wearing the bell-skirts of Spanish Cogul, and there 
is At least one child who resemble* the so-called 'idol 1 of that 
painting- (pL II. All this suggests that the women in the paint* 
mg at Cogul arc grouped in no religious dance as has been sup 
po?cd; they are perhaps watching beasts, like Those painted 
over the probably tame oxen to their left, with (he small man 
above them Leading (not pursued by) a bulb The "idol* would 
be one of their children, his big sheath and fringed knee-band* 
being merely reminiscent of African costume - A male God has 
not yet appeared. 

Several other Spanish rock-shelters show this mingling of cul¬ 
tures. Sierra Morelia ha* pain lings in late Cap dan style shew¬ 
ing people leading beasts j La Pilefca lias late Paleolithic natur¬ 
alistic animals in association with geometric lornu#; and there 
are numerous other examples of the introduction into paintings, 
whose style had descended from those flourishing in Magda- 
icriian times, of later motifs, which in one case include a metal 
dagger anti a dolmenit image of the Mother Goddess—the 
work of Mrgalhhic builders. 1 On Chalcolkhic vases from Los 
Mi 1 larc$, the formalised animals of the rock-shelters appear with 
the double-triangular sign derived from the female figure of 
Capshn an [fig. 48. p* 80}, probably to signify the presence or 
the Mother Goddess 4 (fig. 47, p. Eg). 

In North Italy there is even a trace of the meeting between 
the old v a vend welling population and the carriers of the future 
civilisation, w hi ■ were buried iei -:aves with red ochre and cither 
signs of 1 hr old rites. In certain localities, such as the Veronese 
and Gargnno, Palaeolithic implements arc mingled with their 

1 IL A. Winkler, op. dL, it, p. 32, plaia Ivin-hu, n 

*lTia kcoc h« frequently been uddured in rvidewc of a supposed 
phiillir cult, or* together wfih n formless palcli of paim vu the extended arm 
of a bril-aiiiled woman from another East Spanish rivk-paJtiling ai Alpera 
1 to of H. Ofwttmitr, Fanil al/dn £n of idol worship- The van ova 

mt^ects of ihe Cogid picture jrr wd by the Abbe BreuU to bdorig to 
tever*I pcxirxb* but in none of these do rdipom iccua appenr to tc repre¬ 
sented in East Spanish an. 

* M. C, Burkin „ Prtfiii!*r? t l $2 i Aftd 1925, ftk, ph XXXYi, p, 404, Thr Iasi 
ta from Pria To in CanubriJ, 

1 Y. G. Cli LJdr. Ddiitt oj Eur&ptcm fis;. 1 . d all*!, I™ Writ 

*hnwn. in suit'd. 1939, % f2<i. 3}, 
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pottery. This culture was not brought by the new-comers, for 
many of their other sites, especially in Liguria, have no mixture 
of industries. 1 Such contacts may account for the subsequent 
importance along the Mediterranean shores of rock-cut tombs 
and those constructed to resemble cave-burials, as also for their 
special elaboration of the rites of the dead, however profoundly 
these may have been enriched by the influence of religious de¬ 
velopments in the East 

Throughout the Europe of tins intermediary period, under 
the continuous rains which heralded the approach of temperate 
conditions, dwindling communities existed on the shores of 
rivers, lakes, or sea, by harpooning fish or collecting molluscs, 
of whose discarded shells huge mounds yet remain. 7 The 
creators of the Maglemose industry liad some knowledge of 
basket work and raft-making, and had domesticated llie dog.* 
The Lyngby culture of Scandinavia included axc-like weapons 
whose distribution suggests a southern origin, possibly in the 
mammoth ribs, pierced for halting, and the celt-like ivory im¬ 
plements which may have fitted them, found in Vistonice and 
Predraost-* 

Such industries are already reselling forward to the weaving, 
the watercraft, and the polished axe of the Ncoiitiiic Age, and 
their art shares the geometric tendency now common to Easi 
and West alike, hi its general detachment Grom die animals of 
cave ritual; but in Poland and Northern Hungary, where no 
rave -dw ellings were maintained after the extinction of the rein 
deer, rpip&lzollthic Tardcnomun microlUhs arc JYcqucnily 
found among the sand-dunes, which must have been welcomed 
as oases in the midst of encroaching forests, These Hints arc 
mingled, as in Italy, with pottery, and with the new triangular 
arrow-heads.® There are a few similar traces, in sandy districts 
of South-West Germany, of an encounter between encamp¬ 
ments of surviving hunters and those who were to succeed 
them. These scattered families, if they took ro food-production, 

» T. E. Th* Sleet anJ Brmv A/ta « Itatp Siiiljt. 1509. p. j8i ft 

1 ft Qbcrmmw, fVurif Atm a Spain, pp. 3,24-326; V. R CliMt, opfoU, 
chap, L 

1 For doci. sec above, noi= ?: for r*ft* n V. G . CtuEdc, 77* cj r Empm 

Cmhtmzn, 1925, p- B; Tftf Dtmirin tn Prfkutonp, 1929, p. a i. 

4 \ , l .ordun Clhiklc, TA* Dmuhi m FhMttop, 1929, J>, 13. 

1 Chikir, op- dt, pp- T&^a 1 . 
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when they came in contact with (he Neolithic peoples iti 
the subborcal phase, would multiply rapidly and exercise ■> 
decisive influence cm (he subsequent development of civilisa¬ 
tion.* 1 

If their leathers brought the sheep anti barley out of the 
Asian plains, they M'etc probablv conveyed in light craft up the 
Danube, for Vinca, a natural port above the Iron Gates, lias pie- 
served their first pit-dwelling* with femaleclay ligudues, and pot¬ 
tery, ornamented with the spirals and marauders©f PaLeolithic 
Eastern Europe, and with 'script 1 signs Hite the Capstan- From 
the earliest levels liiis culture is saturated with .Egcan dements, 
and mav represent the Northern branch of a common migra¬ 
tion,* but only in die North could it have found survivors of (he 
old order. 


THE NEW MENTALITY 

Thus the invaders might have discovered, at various points, 
new-comers who could revive the memories and traditions of 
their own past in the East and South, giving to European Neo¬ 
lithic a peculiar quality, especially trong in its lints with the 
cave. But the Neolithic revolutions were all accomplished else¬ 
where, and were opposed in their essential nature to the con¬ 
ceptions of the past. 

The hunting peoples had organised their power* into a re¬ 
ligious and social economy through the medium of art, hosed 
(it has been suggested above) upon the recognition of a single 
life-giving principle conserved in the changeless stability of the 
cave. 

Movement in time could not, therefore, be intelligibly appre¬ 
hended until the reaping of wild com was replaced by the punc¬ 
tual recurrence of seed-time and harvest in llie ground prepared 
by seasonal inundation, until the first shepherd* had learned to 
reckon the period of increase by the moon's phases and ihe 
pathways of tile stars. 

This concentration upon the cycles of seasonal advance and 
retrogression must have called their attention to the interplay 
of opposing forces, and their regularity. The rudiments of all 

* Itsd, pp, ti6-6 7 _ 
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lUn 3J. is were discovered in the Stone Age, but those which de* 
pended upon numerical relation could not have existed till now. 
The Magdiilcniriii mimetic dances, dick whhdra and pipes of 
birds' wingsJ opened the way toward* music and poetry, of 
whose existence tlicre is no warrant until written records ap¬ 
pear. The Aurignacian huts of wattle * upon their rude founda¬ 
tion of stones, were not yet architecture, which can be traced in 
Neolithic Mesopotamia from the period when the first hand- 
shaped lumps of mud, sun-dried* became brick units of defimle 
size and form* to be rcjjeuicd in ari dimeric a I proportion. These 
were iatcr refined in the constructions of stone, whose sacred 
associations were re rained, as will be seen* in the rock-bound 
countries to the West. The arch was an early discovery, made 
perhaps while imitating, in the balanced order of the new 
units, the Sumerian vaulted huts ofrcetfeJ 

The same perception of balance must have converted the 
crude rafts, which may liave had a very long previous history, 3 
into boats shaped for cutting thr waleft, and perfected till sails 
became useful for inter-communkarion. These were their first, 
and fqr bng their only, vehicles of transport, and held a special 
place in the religious imagination of Their own civilisation and 
it* immediate successors, 1 

Rough day bowls were found in the Magdalen bin cave of 
MomcspsLft* and hollowed sronc lamps elsewhere; baskets, too* 
were woven in epipalieofiihic times, 5 and gourds and skin can- 

1 See above, p, 44- 

3 The ijtjc arch ii friimd in did Jdn^t |PG, of [be ' Royal 

Tombs.' at Hr; C- U VVoolky, Ur Exc. r vol, ii* Tht CnhirtfrT, 1934* 

pp. 233-337# Above tfroLiiid Ie oeeiui in the Akkadian level at Eahnuzma 
Oriental Itisfiiuie Cmumutiuratlnns, no, *7. 1934; Aaf, Etc., lftp-J933« 

p. 1 5 and li^pi. 10— 3 ^ . 

■The Straits cf Git^iur, Ibr irutuacc, were ai teaai partly open in 
PaJjEaliiiiLr nmr*, hui the Nonh Aftkafi mid £ajf Spanish euhure* were 

p radically identical. 

1 Mudcb of boats i*-risr in a Stone Age environment in tbc graves of 
Africa and Aala_ Later Irgduh of the voyage of ihc newly dead are fre¬ 
quently set among Slone Age conceptions. See* for instanrr, p. 5b of chap. Hi 
brisw. 

J Impmunns of fine matting were found .imarug the UirlNmoundf of 
Rldniuch in Brarsdrnhurg (OliMr, op. dL r p. 24}. Baste!* serm to be PT- 
praented on the Kjjii Spanish rock painting of Soliadora {Fanil Mm «r 
Spom, fig. J6)* And in the famous honey gaiharirw iccoe {Fanil Mm in Spain, 
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taincr* probably carried water to the home- All these may have 
had their part in the invention of pottery, but only a people 
who conceived of motion returning on itself could build up a 
shape round emptiness, in place of caning it from some bone 
or stone which already seemed to bear its image, and revolve it 
in their hands to a cyclic symmetry which eventually de¬ 
manded the wheel. Its hardening in the fire involved no 
alteration of form, tor which the older religious and magic 
experience might have prepared its makers, but the willed trans¬ 
formation of the'nature of its material must have required a 
mental revolution. 

So. too, the patterns of incised or painted decoration, which 
acquiesced in the tannin g surface through an unending flow of 
alternating forms, were a natural manner of expression for 
those who had watched the ‘perpetual revolution of configured 
stars', and in particular, for the wandering shepherds of Asia. 
The Aurignacian religious experience, which gave such impor¬ 
tance to the image, had laid tlic Foundations of all later sym¬ 
bolism, but the abstract art of the pastoral peoples, because it 
arose directly from the Neolithic vision oflife, which was con¬ 
cerned with principles, was spiritually antithetic to the conven¬ 
tion aHsed productions of the Palaeolithic decadence. Yet aes¬ 
thetic limitations induced them to employ Palaeolithic conven¬ 
tions, and thus the geometric human and animal figure® of late 
Capsian hunting scenes found their proper artistic environ¬ 
ment on the pottery of Susa. 1 

The rhythm of these patterns over a curved surface was per¬ 
haps basad on the vertical and horizontal alternations of the 
loom, a yet more perfect expression, both of that duality which 
now possessed their imagination, and of their delight in me¬ 
chanical contrivance. So inventive were they that traces of 
copper occur fairly early in most Neolithic habitation levels 
which were occupied over any considerable period. This did 
not replare the use of stone till far later in the history of civilisa¬ 
tion, nor did it alter the Stone Agr conception' <pf men, whose 
former pre-occupation with formal changes in ,i single exblence 
which incorporated divinity, stone, animal and man, might 
have prepared them for ihe transformation produced by -run¬ 
ning metal into a mould. Even the polished stone axe is thought 
to have been based upon a copper prototype, though it has 

1 Sec fig. 46 above. 
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now come to light in a purely Neolithic context at Merpuv* 

The polished axe, which was to become the emblem of the 
gentle life of cleared forest and reaped harvest, as also of the 
sacrifice of the peaceful beasts who like t heir wild predecessors 
had a portion in divinity—the axe which was the successor of 
the painted sign upon the cavern walls of France and Spam„ 
and a forerunner of die Cross*—bound the Neolithic religion 
with die progressive civilisation «,F tin; Bronze Age, 

It also bound together as will be shown in later chapters, 
the two aspects ofthat religion developed in East and West, 
the one concamctl with promoting seasonal fertility by riles 
analogous with those once imesiled lo assist animal and human 
reproduction, ihe other developing the sy mbolism of stone, to 
become die abode of divinity in The altar and especially in the 
lomh^ the cave-like habitation of the dead. 

The Mother Goddess presided over both. With the accom* 
pMuucnt qf domination over Lire admired bea$L% man might 
be expected at last to give his own form to divinity, but there is 
full evidence that Im relation with his sheep and kine main¬ 
tained its inherited reciprocity. Service wai still regarded as 
mutual and sacrifice as voluntary, for the Goddess wore the 
Cow s horns in Asm and Africa alike. Domestication, indeed, 
must have imparted a new tenderness to the ancient bonds of 
kinship, well attested when the art of the succeeding era came to 
replace, vn both centres of civilisation* the crudities of Neolithic 
attempt at naturalism (lee pL XA below). 

In the growing consciousness of duality, die Mother retained 
her former abiding and fbndamental stasus as the earth 
into which men return and oni of which all birth eman¬ 
ate^ the 'provident field p whose grain, that constantly springs 
up and h again cut down, shares the nature of man him- 
self 1 Bui no cult of a male divinity is discoverable in Neo¬ 
lithic archaeology; though wc shall find, in the articulate re¬ 
ligious systems of the states which were developed out of the 
village communities of the Sterne Age, a yount* God who die* 

1 W C Burkin, Expfomlim ur Ctfitid* pan ii, The Earlier Galtum of 
Mcrun, Lwrt^ii Afu/r <yf t-mr mi, 1^39, no*, i—a* 

pp. 68, 71., 7 L? 1 pL 3 PEXf* s |Ov 

1 See bckrw t prp, j muuj s 46, 

1 G. G. Jun%, Cmi ribfttim ia Mwfytfosi *928* }>. 124 (Xfntd asnd 

1 h r Earth}. 
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and k reborn with the year's flowering and decay, and k Invaii* 
ably said to have introduced the knowledge of agriculture- The 
tales must be true, since Neolithic mentality, as we have seen, 
was concerned with recurrent change and the force inherent in 
movement; and since all life was still interrelated in divinity, 
the rites, established to assist nature in her courses, now re¬ 
quired hi* presence as distinct from the static fecundity which 
sends him forth and once again receives him. It seems likely, on 
the aiciueological evidence, that the Neolithic peoples had not 
the power to create a new artistic type—and for them such re¬ 
presentation was no longer essential—-so Lhnt die young God, 
though doubtless embodied in man, in the male beasts, and in 
all vegetation, could leave no contemporary record o! his cult. 
Therc are, however, architectural hints of his presence, as wc 
shall see. 

When the eyes of men were eventually turned from the fer¬ 
tility of earth to the causes of seasonal change in the heavens, 
and the deity of the Sun drew' to himself the cyclic riles of the 
vegetation divinity,* the young God whom he bad supplanted 
remained to enact especially his night or winter sojourn below 
the earth. Tales of their battles for supremacy point back to the 
power of a Dying God through the voiceless past. He was, in¬ 
deed, never overcome, being like his Mother an authentic 
immortal evoked by fundamental human experience. 

Thus his assimilation with the higher power involved no 
break with the old order, but stood to the Neolithic religious 
achievement as that did to the religion of the cave; a con¬ 
tinuous development of conceptions which survived because 
they held the seeds of all religion, which were to ripen through 
revolutionary changes of civilisation. This was to be tire cul¬ 
mination of the Stone Age religion of reciprocity, in which, by 
ritual attunement to the rhythm of seasonal change, man shared 
with divinity the responsibility for its maintenance, so that the 
ceremonies first introduced to guide the birth and death of the 
hunter’s quarry, were replaced id natural succession by those 
considered necessary' to assist the New Year m be bom, the very 
sun to rise, the harvest to lw cut down. 

Thk relationship was also understood conversely, so that 
early written documents record that the riling of die Young 
God from his winter deep of death in the subterranean chain- 
* Set Ik)iw» pp. T*n* 171. 
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bm, held a hope for the resurrection of man . 1 Such a belief 
would seem to have been naturally transmitted from the primi- 
live id tas concerning the cave as mother of rebirth, now 
reinforced by the lesson of the ^eeds f through the Neolithic 
ceremonies in which the sense of mutual causality was so com¬ 
pelling. It is demoostrated in the monuments of the dead . 2 

The history of both series of rites must n&\s be [raced in 
greater derail, 

l Sce befenv, p. 175, now 5. 

1 ,Sce below, figs. [4 and 6£. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE CATTLE*BYRE 
AND 

THE MILK-YIELDING TREE 


WESTERN ASIA 

I n the present stale of our knowledge , a region stretching 
westwards across Ltie mountains of Iran, the plains and foot¬ 
hills of Nor Lit era Iraq and North Syria, to Anatolia and the 
Cilician coast, bears remains of the earliest Neolithic towns, 
already planned constructions of brick and stone. 1 They seem 
to hold an intermediary position between Lhc religious builders 
of the Mediterranean Chaloolithic, and the communities of 
shepherds and herdsmen along the southern river-valleys, 
whose religious conceptions so profoundly affected that culture. 
Excavation, however, has so far uncovered in these cities no 
more trace of the symbolism of stones than of die ritual of til¬ 
lage and the pastures. They arc spiritually inexpressive. 

Since the people of Al ‘Ubaid culture who succeeded them 
were alftt> die first settlers to raise their reed huts above the 
marshes or the future Sumer, 1 the develop merit and religious 
organisation of the city states of southern Mesopotamia could 
nut have passed, in that region, as in Egypt, through all the 
phases of emergence from Palaeolithic; indeed, their country 
was not old enough for such a history; they created it them¬ 
selves from the sill of the two rivers. Bui tlidr religion always 
remembered its hills and its mountain beasts, and raised an 
artificial mountain for communion with divinity. The importers 

iFor riampfe, Aijndtiyrh near Nineveh—eocamtcd try' die British 
School in Iraq [Gertrude Bell l-uiuukdon). Beak and Tell HalaJf on the 
Khabur. rheavAttd by rJw Britiih School in Inij jnd by iiaioti von 
OppctLhrin:. Aliiiiif Huyuk in Anatolia. by ifjr Oriental 1 minute of the 
L'ruvereitv of Chicago, Menus in Cillda by ihr Neikon expedition. 

1 IV. Sir Britt hi tibrr L ink. Aihtmifl Prim t. Atmt. IVmm. Phd. Wirt. A7., 
193a, Nr, fi. 
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of the Ghaleofiiiik culture, first recognised at A3 ; L"buid near 
Ur. 1 hid demonstrably supplanted, in the North* peoples of a 
long Neolithic tradition* which was later strengthened by con- 
tacts with. Iran; and because most of our knowledge of the re¬ 
ligious ideas of this ejxjcb can only be won by tracing a path 
backwards fram the momnnenlN of a more artistically com¬ 
municative era> the Northern cities, with (heir lengthy scries ol 
occupation levels incontestably underlying the first signs of die 
use of metal, must be examined for any corroboration they may 
reveal of the link between Palaeolithic conceptions and (he suc¬ 
ceeding religious symbolism, so deeply tinged with presumably 
inherited Ideas, for which the contemporary evidence has 
hitherto scarcely existed. 

Crouched female figurines of PalscoEthic type were, it will be 
remembered,® unearthed at Arpachtyeh (fig- 45 , p, Bo). From 
Tell Hal al' on the Ktuibnr comes an obese stone statue Etc 
“reminding m greatly of Hie Paleolithic Venus figure,s 1 ,’- and also 
painted squatting female images similar to those at Arpachiyeh 
(fig. 43- p &>; which are again found at Tell Chagar Bazar in the 
same region, and arc stylistically connected with the standing 
Chalcolithic figurin es of A1 s Ubaid and Ur. In the Northern type 
the head is practically nonexistent, in the Southern it is empha¬ 
sised, because masked or animal-headed* a characteristic re¬ 
peated even in (he child sometimes carried inthearms pi, IXa)* 

TcU Halaf has also two damaged reliefs in stone said to be 
contemporary with its Chalcblithsc pottery), representing the 
first Asiatic animal musicians, Os the belter preserved of thesfe* 
the lion h seated and plays the harp, the other beasts, among 
whom the is most prominent, dancing before him, or per* 
forming with other instruments, all in human attitudes fph 
IXJj. In three blurred contours there h no indication of dis¬ 
guised men, bui on the Copper Age shell plaque which used to 
stand betw een the tegs of the divine bull in the ‘kingV grave at 
l r j\ such beasts again appear, this time in good preservation as 
musicians and danced (pi- SXr j. Here the ass plucks the strings 
of bb harp with human fingers, and below him the scorpion* 
man lifts his arms in the attitude of the sacred reptile* In the 
upper register the lion and his companion this Lime imitate die 

1 H It, KiU arai CL L, Woolley, U ir Extmtffcm, At + £/iwi< 1^37. 

1 t'tgr 7 & mhmrL. 

4 fbutm Mr.* vtm Oppcnbriiift, 7 WJ MaLt/ t En^tiih rdiiiurv p. 214* 
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functions of priestly ministrsints bearing the paraphernalia of 
sacrifice and libation, and below the skin of the lion’s fore-paw 
his human hand provides the clue to these iiruice appearances. 1 
A contemporary seal-impression from Ur shows the lion again 
scaled and raising a ceremonial goblei before liis attendants, 
among whom are three asses, making music upon various in¬ 
struments.- Another such impression comes from Fara,* and 
yet another from Sargouid Eshnuntia, where i tie- lion and ass 
face cadi other in human posture, drawing from ceremonial 
tubes the communion beverage of the symposium so often 
illustrated on temple plaques. 4 The Ur inlay suggests in all these 
a continuing inheritance from the masked dances of the Paleo¬ 
lithic votaries who combined the offices of dancer and priest, 
and a him of their succession in the tion-priests of the Baby¬ 
lonian funeral plaque,® or the fish-clothed umiuitrants of Assy¬ 
rian reliefs. 

In dir animal orchestra of Tell Hahf and tlie roughly con¬ 
temporary performing jackal from Hierakon polls in Egypt,* the 
fini l lions of the masked dancers are artistically transposed to the 
beasts with whom they were assimilated, just as in later times 
the Minoan or Assyrian ministers of divinity wmedmes repre¬ 
sented human votaries in palpable disguise, sometimes de¬ 
monic beings emblematic of the triple nature—animal, man, 
deity. The Tell Halaf relief cannot be considered as comic, 
since all iis later counterparts in Sumer show definite religious 
affinities. Sumerian legend affirmed '(according to its Greek in¬ 
terpreter) that a being, of human form but cloaked in the body 
of ji fish, had risen from die primeval waters to teach diem 
civilisation. 'after which nothing further was inventedf perhaps 
the record of a religious debt to the past. 1 The epic figure of the 

i «L. J. Cadi, Hid*? and Manamats qfUs, igao, pp. 35-37, was die fiat 
H» srtvgnbr their jj dugubed human beings. 

* L. Legman, Ur Extaialtim tJf, Archaic Seal Smpnaimr, no. 984; H. 
Frankfort, Cj/timhr Stall, 1339, icxi fig. aft. 

■ E. Heinrich 1 Fern, 1331. pi* fi 3 •*-£■ 

• H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, 1939. Text fig, 30. 

•A. B. Cook, ■ Animal Worship in ilie Myrtnim Age,* in Jabmal nj 

Hdbltk Staifau Tfv, 1894, fig. 13 

■ J. F„ Quibell anti F. vv Green, ffuisr-^u, ii. Spew. pi. axvHL 

»Ifemuur, quoted by t; J. G*cM. op, rii., pp. 7 - 8 , «id note i; 1 . P. 
Cory's Ancunl ftgptnta, ittaB, p. 44 if. 
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liAlf-animal Enkidu, and the bull-man who perhaps repre¬ 
sented him hi art, may be other such records. 

Here, then, arc two Paleolithic links first discernible in the 
North, Uiu it \%as also in these towns that the typically Neo¬ 
lithic arts of architecture and decorated pottery readied their 
first perfection. On several sites, in fact, the earlier kvck 
; lhough not fhr earliest of ail, which are very primitive! show 
a high development not afterwards maintained* expressive of 
the first flush of delight in measured achievement * 1 WI tile the 
rocky lands of North-West Syria and Anatolia were natural 
cradles for experiments in stone construction* the kilns of Arpa- 
chSycfi show that the psiinted ware common to nearly all that 
region was manufactured trcsidc the Tigris/ and along such 
river banks, it may be conjectured, lump of mud—die pise of 
primitive construction—were first shaped to the accurate pro¬ 
portions of bricks used in the construction of the planned towns 
or the K ha bur with their massive defending walls upon stone 
foundations. As Merrill in Cilicia, below similar walls of sun* 
dried brick (which even possessed windows}, were stune-built 
houses whose corners were of ashlar masonry.* The main street 
of Arpnchiyeh was raised above the winter mud b} a surface of 
pebbles from the Khonr and the Tigris. This important pottery 
centre had no defences* nor were any weapons found there. 
Perhaps the vicinity of Nineveh afforded protection, but it may 
also have been a religious site, bearing to the Nineveh of this era 
a relation similar to that which Al *Ubaid was to bear to Ur. 
The more massive of its ten circular foundations of stone prob¬ 
ably supported corbelled or radiating combes of brick faced 
with plaster/ exactly like those which still form the high domes 
of the 'bee-hive 4 village* uf modem Syria, the spring of whose 
arch starts like ihc*e [to judge by the one remaining example} 
a Intuit Imm ground level/ The ‘foreign 4 donu^ of an Assyrian 
relief from Nineveh me of exactly this form, and provide a use- 

1 At hfcnhif for fou*nfcc» ace note 3 below, 

* MaHow^n And R®c„ tntf,. ii- i. 1933* + Exeavaikm m Tall Aipidhiycl*, 

mnS s- 

1 J. Gam Lang in kzvrfhxrf Amali of Anhj*tefj? and d M th f qpcJcjtf. lotvi. 1—2, 
Expl. in dims. p. fjg. 

1 MjUiiwjh and Reae, op. eit,. p. ati, ligi. y-ia* 

* Scum I Joys I in TAi Ar/hii&f,. J une; 1935, p 399, 
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fuJ link between the two,* The Neolithic examples are, however, 
provided with a rectangular antechamber, the whole curiously 
anticipating the bee-hive tombs with rectangular entrances of 
the Eastern Mediterranean Bronze Agr, One example at Arpa- 
chiveh, standing outside the central group, was indeed subter¬ 
ranean, and this had its antechamber at right angles to the 
main nxU, like the side chamber of some of the Myceruean 
tkolbt. These structures had been continually rebuilt, and were 
completely looted in antiquity—but figurines of Uie Mother 
Goddess, with her domestic animals, and fine pottery frag¬ 
ments, are numerous in the adjoining rubbish heaps. The 
graveyards which clustered round them and were used by t e 
succeeding race, do suggest the presence of a possible cave-like 
sanctuary or tomb, but of this their is ho direct evidence, 

A house of (his period which may have been a shnne with 
adjacent workshop, such as was afterwards common in Mao- 
potarnia, contained a large stone figure of the Goddess with a 
small attendant carrying a vase; with these were five stone 
fingers and one human finger bone, like those found severed in 
the graves.* This impels a backward glance to the feigned and 
actual mutilations of recent primitives and the hand-impres- 
rious on the cavern wall of Gaigas. 1 here was also a painter s 
stone palette and set of bone tubes, with much pottery' deco¬ 
rated with the polychrome patterns on a light ground, in flow- 
in- but formal brash-strokes, of the type called Tell Hal at, and 
imw found over all this area to the sea ‘ Its importance to this 
enquiry lies partly in its connection with Iranian decorative 
types with their human and animal figure allied with late Cap¬ 
stan. geometric conventions, but chiefly in ns stylised lira us of 
moufflons and especiaUv of oxen, w ith emphasis on the horns 
I fig *o p . tu}, which together with the ‘double-a_se motif of 
triangles, looks forward both in style and subject to the 
Bronze Aug Mediterranean. Hie presence in the adjoining 
chamber of the Mother Goddess and her ‘dove 1 (to which the 
bird faces of the subsequent Al ‘Ubakl figurines to the south 

1 Matin*,-,in and R**c. °P «L. p, 33, fig ?=■ 

■ Ibid, op. dU p. H* 

* Mailmt fl II aiwl Rn&m op* ti!. r p- 99. 

» On the rim eftbr later HLttire town, ,>f OartWiih, for buiaint, znd 
Sakjrtjruri OJ, die tuphrtuet, end of Auhana n^r Antioch. and <*UW*rd 
into Iran. 
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may possibly owe their appearance), 1 suggests that these already 
had *t connection with her cult as in MLnoan Crete (whose 
population came mainly from Western Asia), In ihh building 
there are even Neolithic forerunners of the doublfc-axe, in the 
form of small stone amulets, Not that there is any trace of the 
cult of pillar or tree, or of the homed allar. The North was 
jicrliaps too busy with matcrial achievements to haveela boraled 
such u system in its entirety. 

The Ghafcolithic Iranian culture Was also centred in small 
towns B though we saw that the beautiful vates and bowls of 
Susa made their geometric human figures of the feathered hunt- 
mg type, and their favourite beast is the ibes- Baluchistan 



painted pottery ti analogous m style 1 and the t uhurc is now 
known in Northern India near tiie Afghan frontier, where 
iig urine* arc found with painted cross bands a* in the Khabur* 
or ctine-ihaped ns at Susa and at Alishar in Anatolia, or bearing 
the; incised triangle of Al ‘Uhaid which was to characterise the 
female clay figures of Western Asia in the Bronze Age. 5 

But whim we come to the first indications in Sumer of re¬ 
ligious beliefs which can be interpreted by later texts and later 
art, the above fragmentary links between past and future fall 
into iheir places as corroborative only. For here the deep con- 
crpiious were in infancy t which became the very foundations of 
the kingdoms of the Copper Age and from them have shed their 
influence upon iht religions of civilisation. 

As already noted* those foundations were pastoral and agri¬ 
cultural. At Al *Ubaid T on the Euphrates the first graves to be 

1 Set pi, IXd and A. 1 Ahmtsru yf iki Jr (A. Samp fa*, passim, 

*&ji50fH= CjOrfaiau, 'N r\\ finds in tiie Indus Vilkjjv' 1™$, iv + pp, 

iig- 1 - 
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identified as belonging to the nee which raised the early settle¬ 
ments of reed huts above the waters of the retreating Persian 
Gulf, were grouped, several miles outside their already impor¬ 
tant town of Ur, round the temple subsequently known as that 
of the Goddess Ninkhursag. At the period of these later re- 
huildings her worshippers continued to bury their dead above 
the forgotten bodies of the pioneers, and die cemetery was the 
property of tire temple- In this :tge Lhcrc is no trace of a settle- 
men l, so that the dead must liave been brought from Ur, 
probably by water, since the model of a boat is common among 
the furniture of Sumerian burials.' 

The name of this local personality of the Mother Goddess 
‘who was worshipped with little variation of doctrine and rite, 
in all the cities of Sumer*, means Lady of lire Mountain, another 
mark of the nostalgia of the immigrants into the marshy plains, 
who yet in ini agination Lifted their eyes to the hills." 

But the Mountain was in later days the tomb oi the Young 
God in his winter death, as illustrated by ritual scenes upon the 
seals,* and by die Greek text and Assyrian inscription which 
speak of the Ziggurat of Babylon as the grave of Marduk. 4 It 
has also been suggested that those who stood in the court of 
the Temple of the Moon God at Ur facing the Ziggurat—the 
temple-tower erected, according to custom, in the W est, where 
the Land of the Dead was located—would have the cemetery of 
A 1 *Ubaid directly behind it* The Ziggurai had, of course, a 
far higher significance (as u ill later be seen}, til which this 
dilhomc aspect would play a minor part, but it docs appear 
probable that the Goddess still received the dead into her 
mountain as she may be said to have done in the days of tiie 
cave-dwellers, i here U also n Sumerian mythological text 
which says that first among the divinities who mourn the 
Dying God is ‘Geshar {=Nin)khunagga thy Mother 1 .* 

» Hall apt! Woolley, op. eiL, p. 143 IT., especially p. 135. 

» S« C. j. Gadd't account of the Ciodiicis* in Hail and Woolley, op. ciL, 

pp. ft 

• H, Fnuiiiurt. ‘God* and Mytb oil Sarsimid Seals/ in ■. part i, 
1934,andSadi, pp. ny-118. 

1 Diodorus, ii, 7- ’smiirarnu huait . . , th*it*ve w Delta. Miami m 
AeUcn also refer to the Ztg?unit of Baby tun in this inaiuiei. See also 
Sidney Smith -in a Brink Inscription of Asiiirlanipnl y.It.A.S.,, 1923. 

PP- 3S-53- 

* Godd, in Hall and Woolley, "p. rit-, p. 146 and note u. 
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The Great Goddess is also wiled Nmtiitugga, 'She who gives 
life to ihc Dead*, and a closely allied pervjnality b Ertshkiga! 
who gave TaiKmu2 t the Semitic embodiment of the Young 
God* back to the living world, and h nevertheless mistress of 
the 4 Laud without Return', 

It h noteworthy too that the dead of Al 'Ubaid were interred 
in the ‘embryonic 1 artimde* while their eon temporaries at Ur 
were all extended for burial. 

All this is valuable in linking her with the Goddess of the 
Megalith ic iomb-stoues p 1 as also for its undertones discernible 
in her motherhood, now marvellously transferred lo the byre 
and the Ibid, 

The people who built her temple had left behind them in the 
East a highland culture which still fought For existence with the 
wild beasts, as seal imprcsiiurLi on both side* of die ranges bear 
witness, and there the masked dances seem to have retained 
their importance, for animal-headed human figures or leasts 
in human attitudes arc very frequently represented. They still 
loved also to portray the ibex or moufflon amid the flora of the 
rocky clefts* 

But even the first-comers who drained the swaaip, did not 
depend For their livelihood on spearing the wild pig among the 
rushes, or snaring the water fowl, for rude querns are found in 
the earliest habitations, and day sickles of the jaw-bone type, 
along with flint hoes for idling the reclaimed fields. Only the 
dung with which their reed Imts were plastered and mud 
images, apparently of cattle, suggest that the expanses beyond, 
today whirling with dun or disoriented in the vibration of 
mirage, were beginning to present the peaceful picture of flocks 
and herds moving slowly across the verdure of enormous plains, 
which is still to be observed after winter rain-storms in the 
North. In an dent dap the calm must have been frequently 
shattered by attacks of wild beasts who liad descended from 
the mountain barrier, It will be seen that the Mistress of the 
Mountain of the Dead became, in her other aspect of guardian 
of the fecundity of the deep pastures, die very enclosure which 
protected the kine; and especially the door of entry* like her 
triangular symbol which doses ihc gale nf the magic corral on 
die walls of Parian in Pabco|lthic Spain (figs* I \ and iv t p. 18 , 
Such eradosurrs are common on ihe scab across the border. 

1 See p. I g I. 1 Sec Frankfort. CyiiiutfT S$ah t ph iv, f and /* 
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where the actual taming may have taken place. They would 
represent the intermediary stage* But the seals and stone vases 
of the people who re-built die temple at AI TJbaid, at a time 
when copper was still rare, continually repeat a single subject* 
winch is partially illustrated in the frieze of shell and limestone 
inlay that mice decorated the walls of the temple itself dig, 
31* below). The sacred herd, such as b known la have supplied 
the temple dairy farm with l thc holy milk of Xiiikhursog* at 



Lag ash ^ is returning from pasture, to be met by the young 
calves w ho spring from their byre exactly as Homer describes: 
*Al the sight of their mothers the calves skip so wildly that 
their pens can no longer hold them; they break loose, lowing 
all the while and gambolling/ 3 The religious imention of the 
scene (fig. ,l. above) becomes dearer when it is remembered 
that all through historic time* ihc infancy of kings and priests 
was nourished on this milk, that even an Assyrian text refers to 
it in these words^ 

* Lit fit was l thcttj Atrvrh&nipal, uihtn 1 dttivmd Am to tht Quern 
of Ainntfft, 

lYiat wmi Uum^ whin thou didst sit upon fur knets y 

F<mr tails tutu Hi in thy mouth/ 

Thus the Goddess of the pastures was herself the Gow, and 
b in fact so designated in an incantation for the help of women 
in travaiL* It b the old reciprocal symbolism of the loiemk 

1 Gadd, uj ILall and Woolley* op. di. h pp. 141-143. 

1 Odyiwy X, 410-414. Trans. T. M. &klW, Thf Qtiititv of ffamfr, fftp, 
p I46J 

* Gadd, in Hull and Woolley* op, cii P# p. 142. quoting Craig, Riligiwi 
T/Jtx. r, p. ti IT. 

* The beRunful cow to whotn the Moon God in ibe form of a strong bull 
tent healing ibid., p. *431 note a. Quoting Ebding T KnhthriftUxK mu 
Aum retig, fnhalti , no- 196. lev. 10 IT. 
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religious phase, transferred to the lamed beasts who now more 
than ever may be thought willingly to minister to man. The 
temple frieze shows all the stags in the preparation of her milk, 
by men whose shorn heads mart them as priests, and it is to the 
Goddess that the calves rush for nourishment at die entrance 
of the shrine. But the seals and carved reliefs afford ample 
evidence that tile reed-woven shed itself betokens her presence. 
Indeed the little 'hut 1 amulets with surmounting reed-bundles 
which became common throughout Iraq, arc also found at 
Brak 1 in the North in the form of a stylised woman, sometimes 
even with a hut-shaped child upon her breast (fig. 52, below), 
in a convention also used in the Sahara' (fig. 33, belowj* 



F *S- 5 * Fig. 33 


\\ hether in the dairy' frieze or the smaller representations of 
return to the calves, the byre is always the central feature, and 
especially its gate, the beasts issuing from the side-doors only . 
The byre, or the gate atone, is commonly flanked by pillars of 
a peculiar form which have been identified as bundles of reeds 
bound at intervals and rolled above to allow a rope or pole to pass 
through them for the suspension of a mat-curtain to act as door.* 
It is noteworthy that when stone replaced reed-construction 
in Egypt as brick replaced it in Sumer, a cylindrical lintd 
still represented such a mat rolled on its rod, among the square- 
cut features of the doorway* [fig, 54, p. 99), Reed-bundles 

1 '■! E. L MaUouan in Mmutnlrd Lmifa ■ ,V**n of Oct 15th, 11138. Mr. 
Mallow**) d<*3 not believe, with I>mf. Anlnc, ihar ilie>r figures are for- 
WM\ly derived from hui-imiuhl*, 

* L Frobc niui. Das urJukniifl tf Afr &n p, | a ^ 

1 By W, Andmc, Du lan-utkj Mtwfirrm Sjmbtl? 1933, 

* W. And™, Dm CatUtfiau uxj du Ur/onmm dti Baum im atfm Onmh 
1930, fig. 4 SA. 
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like three are bent today by the marsh-Arabs of Southern Iraq 
for the construction of their vaulted huts, and were doubtless 
so employed by Lhc earliest set tiers, when three curving pillars 
were riUl rooted and alive* In the Unit and Jemdet Nasr 
cultures of Sumer they are no longer a constructive feature! 
but stand apart fnun the door of the byre like the sacred pillars 
of Syria in later days. They are often seen a* a standard upon 
it* roof (pi. Xa). They may even appear with no building at 
all, In pairs or singly, before the flocks or herds, 1 it is evident 
that they have become a symbol, which bi indeed employed 
after the invention of writing as the ideogram of the Mother 
Goddess Ioanna, 5 It has also been found as an ornament or 



M 


amulet in day, and this exactly resemble* the sacred knot of 
the Minoan Bronze Age of Europe (pi. IX* T J\ g), Ihc reed- 
columns appear in a secondary form a* a looped pole, perleaps 
a palm-trunk, in exactly the same relation to hut or door, that 
as part of its construction (Sg. 31 , p. 97)' as separate 
flanking pillar (pi. X1A) or a> a standard upon its rwf (pi- Xi; + 
Like the rolled bundle it has also been found in amuletic form, 1 
and appears in later scenes with no adjacent building, to mark 
an invisible gate or shrine* 

As on arristic motif at least, and almost certainly os a re¬ 
ligious one also, tlus pole, the counterpart of the rccd-pillar. 
Whose loops may br multiplied as the illustrations show F , be¬ 
came the sacred treep 1 the inter change of whose significance 
with the pillar of stone will hereafter be demonstrated- In this 
connection three points are of great importance: 

1 Sec pL Kf belcftw 

1 At Dctmcj, SiirrJr 'VAi: - fj-\ikoA t B4- Ip Nr. IPO, It 

* tn enpper at Telia * Wi AndraCs /Jw loniwht Seult* p. 55 fh 
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t. The reed-bundle and therefore the looped-post, both 
fashioned for the insertion of a closing or binding feature to 
guard the tamed beasts, is the certain symbol of the Mother 
Goddess us the Gate of a sanctuary which is in itself (to judge 
by the but-amulets) conceived as her body (‘He. the Lamb and 
I the fold’), an idea already jjerhaffl formed in die mind or 
Pabotithic man. 1 The bundle or post may itself symbolise die 
Gate, or be set beyond it .is an extension of its power, Lite the 
pillars later to be described, which guarded the temple gates 
in Syria and Palestine, and the sacred city gates of Troy. 1 

2. The connecting rope or pole, as in the temple dairy frieze, 
sometimes takes the shape of a crescent, This might be thought 
to represent a slack rope, which would be sufficient to hold the 
door of matting across the opening of a small hut. But on the 
stone bowls of green steatite common towards the end of this 
period (pL XII#), and found a bo in contemporary India, a 
substantial shrine takes the place of the hut, with the same 
crescent above thr doorway. This crescent evidently represents 
die Moon-God ofUr, the Bull, who was also a fertility God, the 
spouse of Ninkhureag, 3 It ocean once on the forehead of a cow 
in the temple frieze. This very primitive forerunner of the celes¬ 
tial symbolism of the stone lintels of Megalithic construct ion, 
ts again most significant, 

p The curved outward-turned recd-cluster is formally con¬ 
nected with the ram*s horns, which like those of the bull, and of 
the Palaeolithic bison at Laussej, bui especially by reason of 
their spiral form, 4 would be Thought of as springs of creative 
energy. This volute is also later associated tn art with the 
downward curled palm-fronds of the Tree or Life, and as such 
takes its place in Anatolian column-capitals as ancestor of the 
Ionic order, and of the volutes of Attic tombstones w ith their 
hint of renewed exist cnee. 1 The rain’s horns appear as an 
ardsik embellishment of altars in the same region. They may 
have been one factor in the creation of the Horned Altar of 
sacrifice to the Goddess in the Mediterranean Bronze Age, 
and if so, would be its earliest link with the Horned Gate bo- 

1 To Judy t»y thr Pastes *wtnHtr», above, figs. 11 and j t, 

'H-C.G, Payne, f|uotit'K ft Jnumut if Htiltnu Stadia, liu, 1933, 

p. 2 «i 8; W. F. J. K11 u?hc,J.liv. 133$, p. am 

1 Gsdil'i lujpition m Hill and Woolley, op. fit., p. 143. 

* CJimfclir pfi. ifa and 163. 1 W. \udrjr, Die Imisda SSuit, p, 59 AT- 
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tween day and between life and death, h turn an and 

divine p to which we shall need to return with the coming of the 
Sun-God. 

For the cow-heads of the Sumerian Copper Age, like the 
sacred calf of Egypt. had a triangle between the horns in laid in 
mother of pearl {pL XWj; that triangle which afterwards stood 
as an upright cone or little mountain between the horns of 
Syrian altars; 1 The Ziggurat itsdf, the architectural Mountain p 
was furnished with horns at Susa and in Babylon* 1 Of this 
form also is the Horned Crown later worn by all deities and 
divine kings, iisdf an altar and a Gale between heaven and 
earth like the summit of the temple-tower. 3 Our earliest por¬ 
trait of the Goddess of tin? byre and sheep-fold already wears it 
[pi. XSrJ, a$ she ilands before her Gate to receive the homed 
beam and the cOfn-s heaves brought fc>r sacrifice—herself lo 
herself. 'The problem of what wtnl on in the temple Lt here 
quite simply and clearly answered: it was the communion ol 
man with God through oblations drawn from the whole realm 
of natare/ 4 A later seal-iuipresskm from Ur illustrates the same 
scene* perhaps before this very temple beyond tin; town (pl- 
XI*). For not only docs the bent rccd-pUiar recall the cow- 
byre, hut over the lintel is Imgidud the lion-bird of earth and 
sky, whose still extant cast in bronze 1 once grasped his wide- 
antlered victims upon the outer wall of Xjpkhursag’s temple at 
A! 'Ubaid* probably above its gate. The Lion-headed eagle P a 
conception already familiar in the Uruk period of close con¬ 
nect ion with the mo listen of Elamite imagination, was an 
appropriate emblem of the fertility God> husband of the Great 
Goddess, in its double capacity of monal-immurial, anil especi¬ 
ally fitted to be set above the Ehxst- Its spread wings appear 
again In the winged Gate of Early Dynastic seals below- which 
the Goddess holds the Bull a captive for sacrifice. The Bull's 
horns were early assimilated with the Moon's crescent by a 

1 A. F-, Evaiu, T r rr and Pillar Cult, fig. if. 

* See passage in Asuirtiaoipal'i nanathf <rf the utt of Susa quoted by 
Sidney Smith. VuwyriDlogicil Note*. 1 Jctttml <}f th Rtpal Anatk ikeirty, Oct_ T 

p. R58; ffalylm. Epu of Crtalum, vi, 49- 

* See Fart, in, fiap. i. The Crown*’. 

* W. Andrae. Aaliqmfr, (tftG, p. 146, qvnied try Frankfort. Cjlindtr Wr, 

p. !&. 

1 Kuw in the Brit^h Miiv-ura. 
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people whose manner of lift induced them to consult the 
changes of the sky. 1 

+ AU analogy would lead to the belief K th«u once a year Nin- 
khursag celebrated tier divine nuptials with the Moon-God of 
Ur. At Ninkamdc of lain the Goddess sailed along the river 10 
the meeting at Nippur with her spouse, ‘before her fact 5 says 
the hymn which celebrated that voyage „ *goes the divine 
emblem/* Perhaps in early days It was the God w ho journeyed 
to her along the sttcaju, on his return from sojourn in the lower 
world, and possibly the seal oTUnik date found far Lo the North 
at Tell Bilkh* illustrates such a nireting (pi. XU). * Before her 
face 1 is borne her necklace," which she was forced to relinquish 
while seeking the God's liberation in the world of death. Behind 
her appears the rolled mat upon its pole, which is to join the 
pillars of the Gate* and is possibly a forerunner of that cere¬ 
monial link which was to hang be s ween the sacred columns of 
Minoan Crete. The looped reed pillars are here visible on cither 
side of her shrine* to which a barque approaches, bearing a 
male figure between blooming plant stems, like the "bough* 
carried to the temple of the Goddess in later legends of the 
West by those who crossed the waters of death. So may the 
*eal of tltc same stylistic period seen in pL XLsi portray the same 
God in a boat with blossoming prow and stem, his bitll- 
epipltany before him bearing the shrine or altar or couch of 
the Goddess, for her symbols stand above it. Be appears in 
identical posture on yet a third *eul of die period (pi. Xr 
grasping flowering boughs between rampant homed sheep 
beside the recd-pillars of the Goddess which surround a calf 
Hb successor in Semitic days was Lord both of vegetation and 
of the aheepToldsA 

1 L, Lcgrain, 1 The Art pf! he nldrii cmlivaiiwn of the Euphrates Vallty/ 
Aftu™n Jemal l Phihubiphia }* *M p pp- 157^160. 

* Gadd, in Hall and Woolley, op, di.. p. 143. 

1 A kilted femmlt figurine belonging to die juectniing cultural epoch, 
hsu recently been found hi Kha&je, *cc J.L..W SepL iSUi, 1936, ftgi, 4 and 5. 

"The neekhceof the Goddess atilt remain* on MegalitHt tamb-Honfl. of 
Heitcm Europe when nearly *JI her ocher features have dixapprared. Sec 
fif + 68 brliw, 

* Frankfort, in Citmdr Sfobt p T n^ s quote* from Lar^dun** To™^ 
W I*H£ar t where Tammux h ftm mid iq be "grown great in the submerged 
grain" fpu and bier ii ‘leading goal of tit land * , , bearing the ihep* 
herdV stair (p. 35J* 
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The ceremony seems to have taken place in a booth or hut 
such as is commonly depleted at this lime (ss wr saw) upon 
vessels of dark green steatite, fragments of which have also 
appeared m Northern India (pL XII d). Ii probably recalls the 
farm, being usually hung with mats or skins, or imitating 
wattle (pi, Xllf). The crescent drop above the doorway is 
always retained. Part of such a sculptured vase recently found 
at Tell Agrab in the Diyala region east of the Tigris, shows a 
humped Indian bull standing within the shrine fpL XII AI. A 
fragment which must have Faced it retains the upper head and 
torso of a seemingly female figure cn throned * with a knee I mg or 
floating ministrant above her shoulder (pi, Xllck A frieze of 
cow heads runs below the rool of tins building* like those round 
the temple at A1 A Ubaid The bull resembles very closely the 
beast incised with written signs on seals of Mohenjodaro in the 
Indus Valley. In thr art of that region top a horned Goddess 
appears (pL XI Ifj. The lie between Sumer and Northern India 
may go back to the first settlers among the marshes, for beads 
probably from the NUgharty Hills were Ibunti in thdr graves, 1 
and the early images of the Goddess, of common type, will be 
remembered. This religion, dten, had a wide provenance. 

It is stranger still to recall that, several thousand years later 
in civilised Athens, the annual symbolic marriage of the wife 
of the king archon with Dionysus was celebrated in a building 
called the cattie-shed. s A link between Eait and Wai h prob¬ 
ably to He found in Mi no an Crete, since the Greek legend of 
Queen Padphae, who was enclosed in the wooden image of a 
cow for union with a sacred bull, must perpetuate the memory 
of a similar rite. We may ourselves glance backward to the 
engravings on die chapel wall of Lcs Com bardlet. 

But the booth had a long life in Babylonia, 3 The earliest 

t C. L. Woolley, -Uttqmtift' Journal* x, 1930* pp. 337-341. 

* AmtCitte, 4t R*p. Aih. t Iii f 5 ; j. E- Harrunn, PrcLtfumtiw to iht Study tif 

Grttk 1903* p. 537, 'The conjcc lure IJ« near m hand ihaa in bygone 

days there wmi a marrajifc tt a «rred bulk 1 

In Pekin the 'o* vbrd' for thr perfbrauHWtl nT a jyiered nutrri&ge b trill 
in be seen in the field where the Chinn* Emperor, up to the year 1911, 
refill ally performed ihc ritual of ptcnighing 10 imiiaie the year See E. A. 
ArmaironH, 'The Tripk-ftuTfrwnd Field/ m Cl&ti. Rtz, r Jvii, I, p. p 

* Its hiitory a* a tent hai Ikfd studied by Guam Alexander zii Elu in 
Hull, a/ tbi Amtfk dft hit tf&itan An 4 mJ Arcft^ v. 2, 1937, pp* 63-69, 

’Nomndk tradition in ike ^Eiuuirk ^mi 1 East, 1 
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sacred sites, ^ the excavation of Ertth has revealed, consisted 
of a temcnos with Us gate—the 'pure enclosure 5 assigned to 
Nfnkhunag in an inscription from TcEo 1 —containing only a 
tun of wattle and day, to which the rough day beginning* of 
a lerraced tower were added at a subsequent period. This may 
be nne reason why die Gate or merely its pillars sufficed, then 
and later* to indicate in art the presence of a shrine. 

A foundation tablet of the third millennium &.a. dedicated 
to Ninkhursag by the ruler off Ur, still cads her temple 'fresh 1 , 
which means a protection or sanctuary. It is also described as 
4 the solid reed-construction' and 'the brilliant grove"/ though 
by that time brick building had reached a high state of perfec¬ 
tion. 

Again, the earliest edifices found within the temcuo$of Erech 
(=Umk* the modem Wirka), had recessed walls upon which 
Utc pattern of reed matting was perpetuated by the insertion of 
nail-heads of various-coloured clay; such plaited mat* as today 
tine the day walls of huts in southern Iraq, 'll was then ihe 
traditional sacred hut that was givtu this permanent form/ 1 
The recessed style* therefore, of the great brick temples and 
palaces of the Imperial age look back to very humble beginnings 
—-to the byre itself, since our earliest re presentations of hut- 
shrines bear the emblem of the Goddess. 

But throughout the millennia of monumental building a tent¬ 
like or wattled hut was itself retained for rites of just that dual 
character compatible with the lethal and the fruitful person¬ 
alities of the Goddess. The gigum of historic texts is sometime* 
described os a booth at the summit of the Ziggurat - Herodotus' 
'chapel of the bed 1 )* made green with leafy boughs when ihe 
sacred marriage was consummated between cite priestess and 
the God during die manifestation of the ‘oracle"; jometimes a$ 
a lent standing in the temple enclosure!, but often again as a 
tomb or cavern, the 'dark and secret place 1 of chtlionic ritual, 
which might celebrate the meeting in the underworld of the 
Goddess with her spouse, beer hymned as the descent of Iahtar* 1 

The Royal Tombs at Ur* like those at Kish s suggest that, m 
one period al least I'the culmination, it is true, of an era of dose 
connection with Egypt)* these two aspects were combined, for 

* LegraK op, cil.* pp. 153-154* 

* W. AndrjLc, Aniiqutij, ^ 38 {1936). *Thxr Story of UtuV p. 141. 

* Sidney Smith, Jmtm&t (hr Ariatk Secvfy t Ocl, igtB, pp, 650-654. 
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the Queen was found alone in her splendid apparel, sur¬ 
rounded only by her women, the car and oxen that had brought 
them, and the harp-player who Lad accompanied the proces¬ 
sion; while the ‘King’ was interred with his fighting men 
higher up the shaft without. 1 The chaplet, which lay upon the 
couch beside the Queen’s body, included among other amulets 
the rare images of stags, like those in the copper grasp of 
Itngidud on the walls of A! ‘Ubaid, and is paralleled by a 
duster of amulets Found in a temple chamber of the period at 
Eshnuiuia 'Tell AsmarJ, upon a similar band of while dust 
which had presumably once been leather. 1 Among these were 
three images of I mgidud, the emblem fas we saw) of the fertility 
God, whose name is inscribed upon a bowl in the cache of 
copper vessels from the same building, which exactly match the 
gold and silver services of Ur. ! Stags are mentioned in the 
later texts as the customary victims to be sacrificed at a sacred 
marriage ceremony,* and in the same temple of Eshnunna, in 
which the jewels and ritual vessels had been hidden, a limestone 
tablet and a seal were found, which represent the actual rites. 
Here the flowering boughs reappear upon the wall { they were 
also affixed in coloured limestone to the walls of A 1 ‘Ubaid), 
the couch is spread ivith skins, and its legs are shaped like the 
fore and hindquarters of a bull. 5 

On certain occasions, therefore, the gigumi would have 
been the scent of human sacrifice, which is likely to have re¬ 
placed or accompanied that of the animals when the God 
became anthropomorphic. Being connected with fertility rites 
performed for the community, it may have been considered as 
voluntary' and reciprocal between votary and God, Certainly 
no signs of violence are present in the tombs of Ur. That such 
rites had a Chakolithic, even a Neolithic, origin is curiously 
attested by the Cave of the Bats in Spain,* which in its rude 
cultural setting of the Slone Age, presented, on its discovery 

1 Cf, C.:. L. UV-illcv. Ur £xttnntbmii ii, TIjc Royal Cemetrry.’ p, 37 if.; 
S. l_angUGn_ Hxtoinlitnf <fl Kiih, vd. iv, 1934, rll, ii. 

*Qtiaiai Aiiiittiit CemimmaOiunt, 17. Iraq Exp., 1932-1933. 1934, figi. 
a8, 39. 

1 OJ.C. 17, pp. 35-39. 1 Sidney Smith, op. dt., pp. 859-860. 

1 CU,C. T op. tit., fiRv. frankfon, Cyiindn Stab, pi. xv, 1 . 

* Don Mofiurl dc Gcingui-a y Martinez, Anh^atdadli pnkutmum dr /irtclJi- 
i©66 s pp- 
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eighty year* ago, a scent edacity resembling the spectacle of 
Ur + Thai h it> say, the skeleton of a ‘queen 1 in robes of sldm, 
with necklace and diadem of lecth and shelb, inclined m the 
inner chamber before a scmi<ircle of clothed and adorned 
women's bones with the feet towards her* All had earned 
beautifully woven baskets of grain and poppy seeds, the latter 
being possibly the cause of their quiet deaths (pi. XII In 
the passage without lay soldiers bearing Hint weapons, and 
among them a man who wore the only fragment of metal found 
in the cave—a gold headband of a kind common in early 
Sumer, The cave had been sealed and its entrance marked by 

a Megmllthic Mom:. 

This then h the darker aspect of the religion inaugurated in 
the bucolic hut* in which the rite* of fertility and of sacrifice 
were united, probably by association with the sowing and 
reaping of die corn. That its life-giving function was never 
forgotten through the rise and decay of the civilisations which 
it helped to found, was apparent when iht present religious 
cycle was inaugurated for the West, in the Cave-Byre of 
Bethlehem lie tween the gentle beasts J 


EGYPT 

It will lie remembered that in the Nile Valley alone is it 
possible to trace the continuous growth of a civilised state 
from its epipaLeolithic beginnings. The records are scanty 
enough even here, but sufficient, it is hoped* to relate die 
Mother Goddess in her several personalities, together with the 
animal-headed t*od$ of later polytheism, to religious dements 
of the Stone Age, as well as la place the Dying God w ell back 
in the pre-dynastic era. The religion of Egypt throughout its 
long history, was especially concerned with the relation between 
the rites of reproduction and of death- She exemplifies more 
directly than Sumer, for reasons that will be explicit when we 
come to the Monuments, the Qtakolithie pre-occupation with 
the cave-to mb as a means of rcbirih, which was inherited by 
Mcgalitliic Europe, It is therefore especially important to 

1 *Q mngiuutt rtiystrriiim cl iwIrrumbUc mmunefittun, tit initnali^ vid- 
crcut tMruni nauiin jarcnleui in 3#]^™^.' . AriiEphuiL in ihe ofliirt of the 
KlMMii Church for Chritimai mommifO 
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consider the creation of Egypt from the first tentative settle¬ 
ments* and lHc sources outside the valley upon which she drew 
at intervals for the enrichment nFlirr individuality,, made strict 
by the desert cliffs which rigorously limited the abounding 
fertility of the reclaimed river-shores. 

THE NEOUTIIJC SETTLFKS 

In die Upper Nile Valley tribes physically and linguistically 
allied with the earliest Egyptians have been found in modern 
times to be grouped in autonomous tulemk clans, the Diuka 
being ruled by magicians, am! the rather less primitive Shilluk 
by dhinc kings of animal ancestry , 1 The Egyptians of history' 
may have evolved from such beginnings. 

The Hadcndoa too will be remembered, who in recent times 
appeared each year from their hunting-grounds in the Eastern 
desert* to scatter seeds in the mud left by the periodic inunda¬ 
tion* and remained to reap Uieir crop . 1 The earIkst burials of 
Tasa in Middle Egypt indicate a similar mode of life. They arc 
widely dispersed, as if belonging to nomads, bui contain* as 
we saw, grain-rubbers and ground axes, fur felling trees above 
die swamps. These people made excellent pots* derived from 
basket ware, and wove linen robes . 3 

The First settlers In the Fayiim reaped their wheat and barley 
with serrated flint sickle** and used bone harpoons like the epi- 
pabeolithic NatufLans; but they also kept domestic animals . 4 

Allied to tlicsc two were die Merimdians* who Jived on the 
edge of the Western Delta in huts or windscreens probably 
descended from Palaeolithic habitations* and like them buried 
the dead among their dwellings, Ln the attitude of sleep. a But 

1 C* G. SHnpiuin, JJt.A.l.j 43, 1913, 'Sums Aspect* of ibe Hamific 
i J rtib]rm in ike Angh>-Egyptian Sudan.* p, 598 fT.; V. G, Childe. Mm 
£j%ht&n M# .Mpit Anami fiwf+ F* lw 

1 Snr Above, p. 76 . 

1 G. UfUticon, Antiqmfru Uii, tyiy, "The Bqiiuiin^ !>i Egyplinn < iviiisa- 

ilmi/ p_ 48$ if. 

■ G, Caiao~Thtifraufi T Iri ijg art), 'liar Ncnllthir I ndintry cf 

the Northern FayiunX)™rt/ p. 309 fT; ChiHe r op. di Tf p, 56. 

* H* Junker, ‘VdtlftttGge Berkhic iiber die G^iibun^rij dcr Akatlsnk 1 der 
IV'tllcRM'.h&ftcEI m Wien JUlf drr neoJitlLurfsen Siedlunj? von Mcrimdcs 
JSefuiaiime,' in Anz/iffr mW AkaJ, 4 , Win. Umi, phvL hi ft A'A* 1939, 1930* 
1933, 1933; 19.^934; ChiMe, op. rik, p. If. 
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litese people already used the polished axe as an amulet, and 
in spile of their Capri an proclivities, the finely devclojicd 
Neolithic crafts of all (lie above tribes had already strong af¬ 
finities with those of Western Europe, and of Neolithic Crete 
and Anatolia, its may be recognised in their dark-faced pottery, 
polished axes, mace heads nr clay ladles. 

None of these settlers shows signs of jxitiiirul cohesion, for 
they could still combine their wandering hunter’s life with 
periodic crop-raising. After their time, however, a degenerate 
craftsmanship and a layer of sterile sand suggest the drying of 
their water-courses. 1 Possibly they migrated, 

The Badarians, newcomers with south-eastern affinities, 
elaborated their culture in Middle Egypt, perhaps driven at 
last by the increasing drought to inaugurate the control of the 
floods. Ran- sign* of copper appear, but their Him industry b 
poor and docs not include tvea jujus of war, They made a fine 
burnished pottery, and female figurines occur in their graves, 
which are furnished like houses with pillows, eye-paint and its 
palettes, and cUy models of boats, and are sometimes lined 
with mailing. "Hie crouched bodies generally faced West, and 
Ceremonial l>urials of cattle and sheep arc also found.- They 
were, in fact, the cultural ancestors of the Egyptians, 

The Amratiana of Upper Egypt* were closely allied to die 
Libyans, a people who clung to Capstan culture down to 
historic times, their religious chiefs retaining the tailed belt and 
feathered head-dress and knee-fringes, and their highly-re¬ 
garded* Women tile bell-skim of East Spanish and African 
rock paintings.* Il ha*, been ugt’csicd that the Amratians were 
nomads from the drying grasslands of the Libyan region w ho 
mingled with the Badarian farmers, and that the clash of their 
divergent cultures inspired the sudden progress of the early 
prt-dynastic civilisation.* They were still, it seems, organised 
into tot emir clans, who lived in round huts grouped in auto** 

1 Junker, up, dr, ujay. 

’ G_ Brum<.Ti And G. Gatun-'nicjiiipjon. Tfu Badarin* Ciritisutum, tgjfl, 

1 W F. ("writ*. PrthuUau- EgypK 1950, passim; Child*, op. dl., pp. 69-84. 

*C D. Harnhlmv?!, Tredynaiift figuio of Wunitti and their Suc- 
ecssoni," Journal nf Egyptian Arrhsafafy, *v, 19*9, p. agif. 

1 See O, Bain, Tfu Etile'n /.iWaijr, 1914, tor a compidiriuin aceoullt oT 
rhrir culture. 

*Chiltlr, op. eit., p. Hfl, 
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nomuus villages y for emblems appear which later represented 
dan ensigns, and later still, local deities. A rudimentary script 
of Capstan affinities is now used for pgi-marks on their vases, 
all the vessels in a single grave bring marked by the same sign . 1 
The scenes painted upon their funerary vases (which make free 
use of Chips sail conventions) or carved on their slate palettes, 
serve the purpose of the later tomb-pain tings, and are evidently 
religious and magical like ihose,* Statue! tes of women arc oF the 
faeries* type with the huge lumbar expansion, familiar from 
PaLmlithir Limes, and nowhere existing among the well- 
preserved skeletons of these graves ; but their arms arc raised 
in the ritual attitude of the pointings and rock-drawings 
in the Western desert . 3 ITtere are also male figures allied in 
style to those of Stone Age Crete. Their pottery is somewhat 
inferior to Badarian. but their flint wea^iis are of incomparable 
beauty. 

The high civilisation which followed, with its strongly- 
marked Asiatic affinities, may have started in the Delia, where 
the need of protection against floods required the same kind of 
co-operation .is in contemporary Sumer, but its remains arc 
only preserved in the dry south, Gtrzcan painting is far more 
explicii than its forerunners, i hough die austere siylhathm nf 
the Chaleolithh East now replaces die Gapsian convention *o 
winch it had always been akin - 4 Only the already developing 
Egyptian formal vision which was averse to unending motion, 
kept an axial arrangement in its scenes of the despatch of the 
funeral barque and the mourning on the shore. Vases and 
implements in the tombs are now often purposely broken . 5 
This cannot have been done w ith the object of disarming the 
deceased. They must have been sacrificed for his continued use, 
and suggest the intrusion of foreign conceptions. 

The clay and ivory figurines give place at this stage to the 
animal amulets or Sumer and Elam, but the subjects of some 
of these, notably the fakon, the cow's head and the bee, 

* Child*-, op. cit., pp. 7 ^ 73 * 'whiwt urigiu L« ultimately la be amEgiu in 
PfllvnliiliK marks.' 

yr t^pan. Lti iXbai tii r&t .« Sgftt*, i 904, p iia - 

1 H A. Winkler, 'Rack Drawing Skmlberti Upper Ec|ypi 1 , yir Robert 
Mmd Dtart Ex# l), K iQ3 & + pt 29, 3«^ Ako xxxvi, and 37 from 
Weigall TnttvA, pL wii H 4 axwJ 5 ■ Wadj "AbW), 

* See exampEn In Pririf. PrtMrimf £57ft- 9 OiiJde, up. du f p- 94. 
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suggest their application to local tuicmic cults. Copper is still 
rare, asm contemporary Asia, but the indigenous Hint-flaking 
reaches a new perfection in changed forms. Et is typical of 
Egypt that the Asiatic mud-bricks, which appear at the end 
of this period, arc used not for die erection of temples, of which 
no certain traces exist, but for the graves of chid®, and that 
the Fitsl Egyptian wall-paintings reproduce the style and sub¬ 
jects of the funerary vases* High-prowed Sumerian vessels here 
encounter their own river-craft , 1 

The ensigns set above the native boats which are painted on 
these vases s suggest that certain villages arc now on their way 
10 becoming the chief towns of their districts, die s nome 
capitals' of later day's. When two u r more of these ship appear 
together, their ensign* are always ihosc later recorded an !>c- 
longing tii contiguous Homes. s 

Again, the procesfltom of animals on the ivory knife-handies 
believed to date from this pertodj dtough Asiatic in style and 
found at the termination of cam van routes from the East, seem 
to record Nilotic dan conflicts, for they are always grouped in 
the same order, with the elephant of the first name of Upper 
Egypt at their head - 3 

But most of all the slate palettes of the late pre*dyiutsdc age, 
which depict by the symbolic use of the ensigns the struggles 
which immediately preceded the political union of Egypt , 1 
throw light back u^xm the gradual formation of die Egyptian 
slate under Chalcolitiiic conditions, which point to a continuous 
Interweaving of social and religious life (pi XIW, 

AORiCUtTUStAt FOUNDATION GY THY F.OV PTI AN STATE. 

The civilisation^ of the _Xilc f Euphrates and Indus, arc seen 
working along parallel lines and in communication* once their 
political coherence is established ; but the union of Egypt under 
a single government is the only one which can so far be traced 

1 Cliildr, «p, di + pp r m-t*2 p fig. 51. 

J R K. tfcwlMny, The JVHy-Kiugdoai of the Harpoon ind Egypt's 
EArlicaL Medherrancui P(Bi/ A*na!i yf ,-ir snd ArtiJpcpe!*gj\ 

*» ift; idem.. *Somc Culu ol Pfchuioric Egypt.* op, ciL, v T 191a, p T 

* 34 * 

1 G, Beticdite, Cirnarnn Ivory/ Journal ofE&piiw Auksnhey, v. i 
P' 335 in 1 See below. 
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directly to die soda] and political units of the Slone Age, by 
die vestige* of known fact! which are precious because they 
are aU that is available. 

The necessity then, of bringing die phenomenon of the 
annua] inundation of the Nile into the service of agriculture, 
forced the groups or elans, who may be conceived to judge by 
the present backward survivors of those regions) as united in 
some form of self-contained totetnic coherence, to a co-opera¬ 
tion of continuous eflim based upon locality. Each basin of 
irrigation: would have formed an agricultural district, the future 
uomc r dependent upon the efforts of its neigh3xuirs who con¬ 
trolled their own portion of the river, and itself responsible for 
tile existence vf those down-stream, as the water was passed on 
through die length of the land. For thu reason a reciprocal 
discipline was incumbent upon nil the Homes, and eventually a 
central authority would be required lo *ee that it was main¬ 
tained, 1 Here* as in Mesopotamia, good government entailed 
[he keeping open of the canals. 

The ethnic survival of the clan divisions is attested long before 
historic records begin, by the emigm on the pottery and the 
schist palettes; 1 their Territorial grouping was to be preserved 
throughout Egyptian lilstory, the clam becoming provinces and 
the dan-divinities, w ho are symbolised by the ensigns, the half- 
animal Gods of Egyptian polytheism. 

The written script shows the first towns to have been cross¬ 
ways surrounded by a circular defence, lo which the labourers 
in the fields would liave returned along the raided paths ai night¬ 
fall, a cluster of huts, byre* and workshops round ifae house of 
wattle which may be later recognised in the palace sign/ 1 die 
abiding place of thal divinity w ho gave to the district die name 
which it was always afterwards to retain! whose visible image 
was its ensign, who was now presumably incarnate in the person 
of its chief * 

For among such centripetal seitlemerxts, made necessary by 
agricultural condition*, the life formerly shared by all members 
of the communistic hunting cbn seems to have become concen¬ 
trated in a tingle being to whom obedience was rendered 

i See A. MWt, Tht ,Vtfr m*d E^pimn 1927* p. 33 ffl, and 

Ah Morrt and G, Davy* Fnm Tribt* Empire 191*6, pp. 114-135, 148. 

* A Mom r Sfjjtktt 4 £yptvni, 1913, p, 143 fT 

* Id.. The .K \lr t p. 41 ff. P %. 6* 1 M. + TK* Milt, p. 43, 
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because lie represented that life by inheriting or incarnating 
its protecting divinity. He was thus the mouthpiece of its re* 
Jationi with its neighbours, advised no doubt by a Council of 
Elders whose early existence is recorded in the texts . 1 TJie first 
portraits of such chitls show the clan ensigns which form their 
hieroglyphic name, endowed with life to suppon them in 
action '.fig. 5 j, p, it 8 ); the written characttis retaining the 
potency of lotemic designs. 

Secondary towns would spring up w ith a grow ing population} 
the head*men being subject to the ruler of the district capital. 
The lists of later days show their organisation to be definitely 
religious, appending to each no me the title of its God, its 
priests, sacred barque and tree, its protecting serpent and 
prohibited food. 

Concerning this last, penalties for the slaughter of members 
of a particular species were only imposed in its Own nomt, 
and their ceremonial burial seems to have been similarly 
localised, to judge by the mummies so far discovered - 3 

Again, the old clan ensigns, some of which can l>c traced 
back, as we saw, to the Anna dan settlers, arc known to have 
been retained lor about half the emblems of historical nomes. 
For the other half no evidence remains-* 

The Gods of the nome capitals show on the whole a similar 
origin. There arc first those indisputably connected with the 
ensigns, showing that the city has kept the deity of the original 
group, but. in its new* mental concentration and partial with¬ 
drawal from the fields, requires for it a human shape. An 
embodiment of that amalgamation is ready to hand in the 
masked dancers, as -still depicted at ibis period both in Asia and 
Africa. So the figures of ihr Egyptian Gods wear their original 
animal or other emblem as a mask. That is to say, it is the 
aspect of lhemselvcs by which they communicate with their 
earthly representatives. Such are the Falcon and ibis of the 
and anti 15 th nomes. Then come those Gods of the capital who 
are distinct from its ensign. The 6 th nome of Upper Egypt, 
for example, whose ensign is the crocodile, belongs to the Cow 
Halhor, Such represent almost certainly a political conquest. 

k Id., C. It. /Ucrf.:/« Kar. 1916, p. 358; Pyramid ?$ Ptfi II, 1930 «f. Sethr 
pan. 1041. 

1 Hcrodtifm, ii, 69; A, Morel, Tht /ftir, p„ 3G5, 

* A. Matct* np- ciL* p, 4§, 
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CATTLE-BYRE AND MILK-YIELDING TREE 

The God of the nome k in these cases a defeated divinity who 
has yielded his territorial overlords hip to a successor* but re¬ 
tained his traditional presence in the ethnic group, I here is 
evidence of such strilr: and assimilation in some Of the notnc 
emblems—the 16th nomc + for instance (fig* 5^' P- I1 ®)» b as im 
oryx 011 whose back perches Lhe victorious falcon of Homs; in 
Upper Egypt the crocodile of the 6th, who ha* yielded pre¬ 
eminence to Hathor, has a dagger in its eye* which could hardly 
at this stage be the attribute of a totemk emblem, but would 
rather symbolise defeat, since deities do not die, but are absorbed 
by their conquerors. Thus also certain Gods came to preside each 
over several capitals, the sign of the political concentrations of 
the nomes into confederacies or kingdoms; the schist pale lies 
especially show that already in the prehistoric period Homs 
was patron of many clans, 1 

Again there is the case of cities later built on virgin territory 
reclaimed from the Nile* with no Stone Age past. Such were 
Mempliis and Thebes, which were taken under the protection 
of Gods w ho reigned nearby. 

i n general, the transformation or totemic clans into agricul¬ 
tural communities nn a territorial basis, seems to have con¬ 
stituted the permanent foundation upon which the Egyptian 
state was fused into unity, the pre-dynastic schist palettes, to¬ 
gether w ? itli the funerary vases, bearing witness that political 
life was inseparably Jinked with religion trom its lieginning. 
The tide of mg> 4 tenant-farmer of God> proudly borne by 
Sumerian kings, 5 suggests a similar basis of empire. 

CHALCOUTHIC tlWIGItf Or EGYPT 

The texts of historic times refer to three periods of Egyptian 
prehistory, beginning with the cosmic Gods, w r ho were at first 
without form (namcj, until fused with the deities ol the animal 
and other emblems, who reigned of course on earth - They were 
succeeded by their sons, the kings of the North and the South; 
die Delta and the Valley, and the earliest history that emerges 
is dial of die antagonisms and suffering of these Gods, ai once 
cosmic and agricultural—that is local—as emblematic of the 
conflicts of the kings, 

1 A. Motet* <*p. tii., pp, 50-53- 

*C. j> Gadd* Mffflrji wtd Ajforu™tu Ur t 1929, p. 4. 
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The political grouping and organisation of the tcrriiorial 
regions can in fact oidy be deduced f as we have already seen. 
From the religious relations. 

First then,, the texts based on older legends reveal the early 
greatjless of the Western Delta, where contact with Lbe Libyans 
greatly influenced the future of Egy pt. The Western group of 
nomes retained in historic times the hunting emblems derived 
from that common past, and the hieroglyphic sign of the West 
included the Libyan ostrich feather. Thrir Goddess Neith r*> 
tained her individuality, 

Climatic condition* have destroyed the arcfideological evi¬ 
dence of early civilisation in the Delta, but an Eastern con¬ 
federacy must have paralleled the organisation of the Western 
norncs, and must have also been subject to foreign influences. 
Its emblem in later days was an object resembling a cone 
between horns or mountains, like the crown of Western Asia 
and the Syrian altar. 1 The living ensigns of the East and West 
led processions at the coronations of Egy ptian kings. 

The 9th iwme of the Easier n confederation had possessed 
the only ensign that was anthropomorphic, a figure with 
feathered crest, tearing a shepherd's crook and an ox-goad or 
flail. 2 His humanity tiued the typical religious creation of the 
agricultural Osiris, the God whose worship was to become 
universal became it represented all human experience, who 
now took over his attribute* 3 and his province, calling die 
nome capital Buriri*. and becoming chief over the Eastern 
notnes. Later he absorbed the Western nomes into his kingdom, 
and their originally in dependent divinities became his fellow- 
workers, the Rulers of die North * 

The religious myth ascribes lus defeat to the God of ihe 

5 P, E. Newberry rTwft Cuhj rtf ihr Old Kingdom 1 , Ln. Art. Arth. and 
Ax&fvp ., l iflofk pp. 24-29}, who lay* ihar the rmblrni of the double far rkfl) 
mountain ufhkb appear* on Neolithic pantry wsa pilled Ha in the tVramid 
tattip and that the name God Ha .eavr trb name to the district which be¬ 
came naergrtl with thut of the Hull, Litter be ItncaiJlr Ltilfl nf the Wfllt- 

* Austin fig. 20 ti( /V Monrh Tht Silt* pp. 7 fUS&, quaiirtg PwomiJ 
Tfxls. I hr r GliLiiJrnxi < of die lHiIi icud 19th luurib *fc ceraiiierd kte. 

f 'Hurui haa made ihe* to Kvr in ihti Thy nunc of Acwu' ^/V., para. 
614). In Fit , -64s, he b laid to praidc aver th* West ( A Mom. aj* T ciL, 
p, &o Y n, i}. 

■ A. Mam, op. dL^ p. Hf*. 
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Southern Desert, The vengeance of his son Horns the Falcon* 
who was assimilated with the Ciosmic Horns of the warfare 
between Light and Darkness, became symbolic of the long 
struggle (hr supremacy of the Followed of Homs* which is 
illustrated in the schist palettes found at Hicrakonpolis, and 
was finally resolved in the union of North and South under 
the Falcon ensign, with Upper Egypt as the centre of Govern¬ 
ment. 

The kings of the period of struggle arc already depicted 
bearing the shepherd** crook and the ox*goad of Osiris, the 
mythical founder of the NeoJUhfc civilisation of Egypt and the 
worlds but they have not discarded the animal's tail of Pakeo- 
lithic ritual (pi. XlVi and bh The palette which illustrates the 
victories of N aimer is ornamented with heads of the Mother- 
Goddess Hathor—the 1 House of Homs'—bet ween her cow-homs s 
and similar heads hang fis amulets from his girdle. The Falcon 
itself leads the symbolic reed-stems of his Northern prisoners* 
and his personal ideogram, the Fish Nar, from whom he takes 
his name is, as we saw, alive, and fights on hi> behalf 'fig, 55 
p. t r S). On 1 he under side of the palette hr is shown in bulLrorm 
as son of the Cow-Goddess, overturning a fbrtrtsi* The scene 
found on the same side which depicts his royal festival of 
periodic rebirth* includes the horned beasts in their symbolic 
enclosure, 1 We arc sdl! in a Stone Age milieu. 

Similarly with the Scorpion king fpL XIVi), whose name- 
sign fends Its power to the mattock with which he overthrows 
the hostile town, while above him the Birds who figuratively 
represent the Rekhit people (Egyptians) and ihe Bows of the 
clAnsmen of the Bow* arc hanged beneath the four ensigns of 
his confederacy* 

These records coming from the Southern kingdom naturally 
illustrate the victories of the Valley, bm some kind of co¬ 
ordination must be presumed, for Xaimer at times wears the 
red cap of the North instead of the white mitre of Upper 
Egypt The crowns were regarded as protective Goddesses, or 
forms of the Mother Goddess embodying in the one case the 
serpent Wazct of Buto the Northern capital, which had Waz 
the papyrus for 'speaking arms', and whose chiefs had for title 
Biti the Bee, in die other the vulture Nekhcb, which gave its 

4 See fig, Bf* tidofrw Tltr .imfiui endDUire trap cstm npptan on the 
Ifioib+pifcinting H ir rakti up<’li*. 
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name to the southern capital Hfcratcmpoib, whose speaking 
blazon was the Lily or Rose. 1 

When ihe king of united Egypt. I limscl I 'incarnate falcon, at 
last wore bath crowns in one, he took these four emblems as his 
official titles: Lih. Bee. Vulture, and Uncus snake, presided 
over by die Falcon’s divine sign. And became names were, as 
w<- saw, living entities, ii follows that he absorbed into himself 
die emblematic, divinities of the confederacies who themselves 
comprehended the lotemii embodiments of the clans settled 
round the nome capital*. 1 By this means the king, naturally and 
not by mert imposition of power from without, drew into him¬ 
self the life of the nation, which was thus truly one. 

TlIE MOTHER OOPPMSS AND THE HYING COO 

One of the clan-ensigns of the Chakobdiic age had l>ecn the 
uplifted arm. 1 : so commonly depicted as a human gesture on 
funerary vases or clay figurines or the rock-paintings oT the 
desert, a gesture perhaps expressive of the invocation or recep¬ 
tion of divine force. In the days of written texts tliis w as the 
symbol of the Ka, the single life-en ergy once diffused through 
die lotcmic group, and like diat both individual and collective, 
so lltat the king, by concentrating into himself the living em¬ 
blems of all the regions, expressed the life of a whole people, 
'Thou art the Ka of nil the (rods,' says a Pyramid text of the 
Supreme Being.® Thus the quantity of this potentiality held by 
each divinity, determined his rank in the hierarchy, and thus 
the polytheism which recognised every' local totem could con¬ 
tinue to exist beside those deities of fertility and death who 
received their ’names’ in the Egypt of the Stone Age, as once 
their animal archetypes had existed beside the Mother Gtttldess. 

It was possibly under the Influence of the peoples of the 
Wes Ecru Desert, wlio had domesticated cattle in CpipaI*oluhk 
times, that the Great Goddess was first conceived as a cow. The 
Libyan Goddess Xcith, whi»e earliest shield emblem bore 
crossed mesolithic arrow-heads, 1 always retained her connection 

1 A. M«et jud G. Davy, fn* r f'rskt i'l jip. 131-133, pp. 141-145. 

1 A, Miifft, hp, dt p pp, 140-142, 

M tmu 7~h A7Z*. p. -yf\ r ^ lifting fyarmd Tout, par*. (fio^ 

1 A* J. UvAiu, ' Uie Early VUrmr, J.ihvan and Egyptian Rtbrkmj with 
Mtnruiii Crele/ |V fr*av< fig. 22 1 p, 
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with the North-West, and a personality distinct from that of 
Hathor. Yet she too was a primeval oow' the Hcrslv of whose 
aniniLil embodiment was taboo to the Libyans throughout their 
history J --and even, today they sacrifice a cow to bring rain. 
Her festival^ indeed, show her to have been also a divinity of 
vegetation, die fertility of her [and being assured by a mock- 
battle of virgins, a dance of clashing sliidds, perhaps, like that 
performed tn the Bronze Age to awaken the spring on shields 
of her pattern* which m Crete at least were of bulb 1 hides. 5 

Several extant inscriptions of a later age name her as Mother 
(or Cow] whose fruit 15 die sun 7 who began to bring forth 
before being bom h J an exalted perception of primal matter 
which could not liave been formulated at this time, but might 
nevertheless represent a development of the early worship of 
Fundamental maternity. 

As Erst material cause sire is always a virgin Mother: T am 
all that has been, b T and duill be; no mortal has ever lifted 
tny garment' was Inscribed! in classical times above the door- 
way of her shrine . 4 

Hathor, her counterpart of the Eastern Delta, emerges from 
the Stone Age as homed Mother Goddess of the Followers of 
Horns, the Dwelling of the God, as her name signifies, by which 
he was incarnate on earth. The North-East, it will be remem¬ 
bered, was in touch with Western Asia, and here. .15 in Sumer 
we find in CfinlcoEthic times a divinity who is both the protect¬ 
ing enclosure of the young God and the body from which he 
emerges* whether in human or animal form. Ncith too is called 
in funerary texts the house and body of Osiris*—probably by 
assimilation with Hathor, for the child Horns is but the re¬ 
surrected or immortal aspect of the dying Qdrb; the Son of 

I O. Bairn, The Easter. Ufyam, p gB, nm* 9, quoting both rliulrid and 
modern authqritieSj and p, i?7- 

1 Sec below-, p. a^a, 

s In this furtn on a name flaw in ihe Vsuknn, described by H. Brugarii 
In TTm- Mt. A*g. t p. ^37, k f* {O. Bate. op. Hi., p. note 7.) 

* Plutarch* de Iridt Ufmir, ru. Prodiu, In Tmhftm r i„ septan this 
with the addition; "The fni:c which 1 brought forth tvan the Sun:' O h Rites. 
up. cil t p _ ^05, rffitn ft imd n. 

1 la die 'L^meatiisiotu oi Uu and Ncphlby»% Osiris i* cjlliid Son oi 
Mcith (D; Malicti L* Coiit di AVu 4 Jmcu h id6W. pp, 7-flJ, In Qtap, tbtiu of 
the Book of the Dead, “The Osiris K b with ihr perfected spirit* hr is the 
soul of the great body which b at S ah- Neh* (Idem., op. dL, p. ti), 
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the Goddtrss of the Stone Age being a single entity, like hb 
Mother, whether she bears the name or personality of Ntith 
or Hathor, or hh t who brer wore Hathor’s boms which held 
the moon's disc, or Nut the Sky-Goddess t who every day 
produced like Neith the milk-calf of the sun. 1 

Tims the concept ion may have grown in each locality, by 
con,tributary image* parsed to and fro + from a far-off idea 
common to that part of the world in Palaeolithic times. We saw 
how in Sumer it underby the construction of the earliest 
temple*. Similarly in Egypt* when, by assimilatkin with the 
Sky*Goddcss, Hathor became the Celestial Govv t bearing the 
moon between her horns act! spangled with siaj*, her leg? were 
called the four pillars of heaven, 2 and kings of later days are 
portrayed between her forelegs as if within a Gate* above which 
the moan-disc is raised upon her horned crown (pi. XjVe), The 
crescent uplifted between the reed-pillars of the Sumerian 
sacrcdl hut will not be forgot tcn t nor the likeness of those pillars 
to homs; Hathor indeed is sometimes herself a pillar with 
horned head as capital. 1 She is also to be seen between cleft 
mountains, the horned Gale that divides the death-sleep and 
waking of the sun (fig- 57, p. 1 19). and b herself that mountain 
enclosing its cavc*tomb (fig, 58* p, tic|L For equally with the 
Sumerian Mother Goddess she has her chthonic aspect, her 
shrmc within the necropolis of Thtbe*. 4 Since she received the 
dead into her keeping, she was also conceived as the lion-headed 
SekfrmcL 1 The Babylonian hhtar too had her lions, and ihe 
Great Goddess of Phrygia is carved on the door of the tomb 
Hanked by the same beasts, s In the person of Kali tills ferocious 
aspect of the Great Mother was to remain important among the 
Hindus A lion guards the passage to the other world on die 

* TtJdii pari. 97* 

s L&cmij Hw- ^7* 2111-236, (junird by J. H. Breasted, Dtztitpmmt e/ 
RtUptm t m t! Thawte ia Ai*ru*f Egypt, 1912* p. 279- 

* Wdi Olirtttatfld lit IL Schlfbr, Vm d^ptiwhff Kmi f* !^>, p. 37, tig, 3. 

* CL j. Gadd> Id Hall And Woolley, hV Exurnwliam, i* At ‘ULutid, 1937, 
P- 

1 Ra lived the encim hh eye in ihn form of J huhor, wbo f drunk 

wh h blood, bcciimc Sckhmet. A. Motet, Tht -Vifo p. 37a and nirte 2 + 
Lsnn-Rw and itusl <rf' mnml Flamef!■- FlctJter, Thi flioW in 
%W r igfj, 

1 Scf below T |ig, toi. 
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Minn an Ring of Nestor, 1 but the tree whor&c branches there 
enclose the whole region brings us back to the more august 
function of the Egyptian Cow-Goddess beyond the grave— 
she suckled the eliilddike souU of the newly dead. *5cek the 
caw-muLhdT b the adjuration of the icxts upon the walls of 
the tomb* of early kings.* Below the earth, however, she is 
imagined no longer in the form of the benign beast, but as the 
Tree whose fruits are cast into the ground for renewal of life 
f figs. 59 and bo, p- 1 1 Bj* The sycamore of the South was regarded 
m the living body of Hathor, and the nomes dedicated to herself 
and to Nut were called conjointly die Land of the Sycamore. 3 

* The fruit of this \ ret, which grows directly from the stem, exudes 
a white thud which was fed in later days to Greek infants, and 
beneath its boughs the Roman Twins were suckled on the 
Tiber bank. 4 The imaged of the Ephesian Artemis present Lite 
jaine Tree in human form with multiple breasts like milk- 
bearing figs a bove the stiff mink* Artemis, as her Latin name im¬ 
plies** wji$ another Goddess of the Gate, and presided over birth. 

A basket of these figs again seems to have been an early 
hieroglyphic sign for woman, Goddess or Mother. 4 On Mmoan 
seals the young minis tranl plucks or crushes their fruit in thr 
Paradise of the Goddess {pi. XXIXr), and on the Asiatic aide, 
cuneiform texts from Sumerian to Assyrian times describe the 
kislikanu tree of die underworld, with fhui of lapis-lazuli* 
'beneath whose shadow arc Shamash and Tammuz/ : Thar is, 
tile Sun in lus nighl or winter sleep, with whom the dying 
fertility God was made one (pi. Xd). 

1 See below, pi. XX1X&. 

*Cf. Pyr, l i t 3B7: 'Ho mother coWi yemdrr! Ho iurlrjng mnthen yod- 
drr/ in Itir accent ufO*iiia fnan the xomh, J. H, Bremicd, op, d*. p p, 149. 

1 G. \{**p&rv k Th j? Bmrtt 5th ccL fc 1910* p. in* 

* U Sirtt, 4 Li Dame dr l^ribk,' hi IJAnthrtpoL^w, Xut r Jy pO t p. 335 IT 
he. DU ita ^ the female counifTparl <rf the doubJe-^rasted Jasim, See 
A. B. Cook. it, i + pp, 332-422. 

4 Sir G. FJliai Smith. Th* Emfuium of iht Bnsgm. igttj T fig. G6 t p l 173* 
qurrting Sir J, G. Wilkinson, Thr ji™rt E$yfl!taA *, ifi 70 K toL Hi* p. 14^ 
and F U. GtiJElh, iSpS, p, 34. 

7 S. Lani^drin, The Legend rrf thr KUEikanu/ in JJL*L£. t ipj8 k pp„ 
345-^48, Two Akkadian leaLengtaven, who show the Goddeb tew uintt 
Tammac from ha motuilsin tomb, hitYc designed his prison in the furm trf 
ft beni trer^ death' tapering fixGit the nxn upw^ds. That h r the tomb waa 
iadf thr body of the Mother,, from which lie would be Ikjiti anew. 
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The fruit of Mather 1 * iree m it* human form was Osiris, 
whose corpse was scattered like the seeds after he had been 
persuaded to enter a chest—the cave or tomb of earth. In the 
myth of the wanderings of Isis* which corresponds with the 
search of Ishtar for the dead tanunuz in A$ia t she finds the 
lost and fruitful part of his body within a tree In Syria* which 
is then cut down to form a pillar of the kings house. The 
texts inscribed upon the tomb walls of die early Pharaohs call 
that tree the sycamore Svhich enfolds Osiris 1 , 1 

The Egyptian pre-occupation with death would no* permit 
to Osiris a new existence on earth; so Lis, hovering above Ills 
rc-integratcd body (on the bird wings of ihe Mother of the 
Falcon}* conceives Horns who, bom in secret among the reeds, 
tales Ms father^ place like the sprouting of next year’s vege¬ 
tation. The lopped trcc-mmk that had hidden 1dm w as set up 
by each king as chief act of the ceremony by which he periodi* 
cally renewed Ills kingship. BuL it is clear that this tree is first 
die Goddcss T die material body hi which he becomes incarnate, 
die sycamore which gives milk to the dead* the tree of Life of 
which he is the fruit,* So in medLtval manuscripts the Virgin 
is represented as the burning bush; 8 the lopped tree became 
the symbol of Osiris as did the crucifix of Christ. 

Its pillar-aspect must also be observed; that assimilation of 
jnliar and tree which seems to belong to the Syrian region and 
was so profoundly to influence MegaJJihk architecture* in fact 
all the monumental building which was founded upon Stone 
Age conceptions. The pillar-support oflicavcn, tike thecow-!egs 

1 A. Morel, Thi Mk r p+ Bg, note 3 riy. a* Er» pa/*. 14%}. 

1 This h her throne; Leafy is iu name, 1 says a Mandican. tad, uzrd in 
modern lrai| of Sinmt Hn^ h 'the irsorher of all that has brcj^i ' Set t. S. 
Drawer, 'NfatifLcan Writings/ in Imf, i + 1934* p, J?6. See ^ hej fig, ^ 
'The tree w i j icli nourishes wtih mi]fcy fruit uicldiiu^f that have died hi 
infancy/ v*Uh the crescent- or hcctt-dtaptfl tipper bra nr hr* A Mexican 
code* ibow* much a tree upon vrtikfl die xouk of children feed* but it is, of 
m uq r nmihn 1 iwt with oi> cflH'-(iXi(Mcss L A rcmirkahk seal frutii the Indus 
ValJ^y show* die BuI 3 3rd tnwirdi a homed Goddess standing within a tree 
which mrlnses her between hranrhe* curved like * pair of hum* (kc pi, 
XUc). 

* And si t die RciwtSSinre also* See Jctonji ,t/ fht IPirrArxr^ VtjL t, >| > 

1938, p. ?Bi IT , and yih. 41* 44; Mz- ? i*i t/u Mming Bmh r by E_ Karris. Also 
veL U* no, I, 1938, pp- %-70, note by A± Wairan, Perhaps it 11 not too 
fanciful to ire a survival of I hit concepuon in the fairy Queen above the 
Lighted Christmas Tree. 
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of Hathot by which the dead Pharaoh climbed; like the tttd- 
pyiarv of the Sumerian byre which held the mounts cres¬ 
cent at their summit, represented the change, at the end of 
the Stone Age, from preoccupation with earth’s fertility and 
decay, to observance of the faithful regularity of the heavenly 
cycles, which marked the culmination of Neolithic endeavour* 

50 in fig. 6 i H p. i tS tlie Tree gives birth to the Sun itself* 1 
The river-journey of the body of Osiris to its sepulchre at 

Abydos was repeated in the funeral processions of his wor¬ 
shippers. That too most have a Stone Age origin, for day 
models of barges containing corpse and mourners appear in 
early pre-dyiiastic graves and are commonly depicted on con¬ 
temporary pottery. 36 Sometimes the grave itself is shaped like a 
boat, both here and in Sumer** where model boats also appear 
in early dynastic graves such as the i kingV grave at Ur, 4 or 
beside a child’s body at Khafajc* (pL XII 1 a; ; . The ?\Tamid 
facts show rhat a voyage by water was compulsory for the dead 
Pharaoh, and that his boat was a Goddess—the grave itself. 4 
Pillar, tree, ship, and homed gate will all reappear in Mega- 

51 tine tomb-architecture ami legends. East and West. 

1 On Myrian relief* and ara 3 * the sun hovers Jibfive Lite bead ef the T m. 
Sec Frankfort, Gyitmitr SVdh, pi. xxxii d r xxxiEi a.rA 
* Petrie, Pfthutote Egypt t pi. viL 

1 W, JB. Emery found *urli a grave at Sakkara ujhIcu- a Second Dynasty 
NS^uha- Sec LLAm tch. mb, iftff!, p. ^49. 

A Fwrot, in JUi*. AAipM^uf. voL xxix, no. 11, 1953; Toullk* de Telio T 
[931-193^ p H 49 k iig i t ihet-rt v E;»oaL-vhapcd Ziypogca of the paled* Ui- 
Mnginu and i^mc, 

1 Wydkyi t'r i'KffliKi.“i(iru, L 7/.* Royal CfTtviify, pi. lOd. 

1 To be published in mi 0, [, P . ffomjri an t Gmtti $f ik* DiyJa ^iOJt T by 
I 1 . Dtknigae. 

1 /Vramri Ttin, par. i 2 flt r quoted by A. Mnm, op. dL, p. t;8. 
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CHAPTER III 
MEGALITHIC 


MEDITERRANEAN 

SACRFU 3 TOSKS ASD THF.ES 

M canwhilt the emblematic stones of Mj7 d’Azil and 
Birseck, of La Ferrassie and Labsstide, which ap¬ 
peared as cultural ancestors of the Australian wood and 
stone churingas — those Palaeolithic ‘spirit houses' which may 
also have been regarded as concentrations of cavern sanctity 
—^ceiii to have acquired a characteristic development in the 
Neolithic culture as'ex tens ions of the Earth’s fertility, its source 
is probably to lie looked for in regions adjacent to the Eastern 
Mediterranean, a land of melt and isolated groves. Tliis de¬ 
velopment is intimately connected with the beginnings of stone 
architecture- 

Even today the peasants of Anatolia and Syria have their 
sacred trees, and in Arabia the anointing and circumambula¬ 
tion of monolithic stones were practised until fairly recently. 1 
This is also true of modem India and the Far East, and indeed 
of many localities of Western Europe where the stones set up 
for ancient rite# still stand and are still tended. The ritual 
appears to have radiated from a single centre, and is described 
in the art and literature of South-Western Asia in ail its 
stages from the most primitive,* It was also assiduously prac¬ 
tised during ihc European Bronze Age by the Minoans of 
Crete, the main body of whom had migrated in Neolithic 
times from Anatolia, It seems reasonable, therefore, to look to 

1 VV. Robmsoti Smith. Lrrtwti &r Rtiixim ej ttf Sm&Utj TihI \ i 7 • 
edition, p. am, no1* 1, Ai Otftz Doughty found tb« thtteitona (till rc- 
tpidtd uipoy sacred (C- M. Doughty, Arabia Duma u, it+sr «L, pp. S'S- 
517 }- 

» Sec bdow, Part iri* that', uh attd Pan iv. chap, t, 
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those regions for She revolution by winch the earlier conception 
of sioncs that possessed a spirit (afterward* retained in minia¬ 
ture as amulets) was developed into the setting up of stones for 
the habitation nf a spirit, or rather a place, kept sacred, to 
which he can be summoned by rites. So Jacob tirst found that 
his stone pillow was holy because ofbis dream, and then set it 
up as a permanent Bcth*El—a House of God, 1 

Such a stone was in itself an altar, because the presence of 
the worshipper was necessary for the divine apparition; and 
their communication was after ted by some physical medium 
such as oil or Wood, oil being a refinement of the tree’s fertility, 
and blood a sharing oi life- 2 Where no itonc exists, the blood 
of a slaughtered beast is still spilled by the Arabs upon the 
earth, of which a stone (a* we shall sec) represents the upward 
extension. Even the 'Palaeolithic Australians smeared ihrir 
hlood upon the rocks of entry of the mytliie ancestors to tins 
world f recks which were considered to be a permanent treasury 
of divine life. 

Water too would be poured as a rain-maker over the rough 
pillar or cairn> us it was later poured over the carved pillars of 
the Aegean Bronze Age, for which the ancient cairn was some- 
times used as a substitute, but in neither age was the fire- 
Sacrifice a part of this ritual of communication, for which direct 
contact tvas necessary. Even a touch might suffice, like ihe 
kkmig of stones by modern pilgrim^ 2 So classical author? could 
^pc f ik of the Arabian "Gods of Stone", 1 though they had no 
statue*; and could call their altar an idol A Bui when images 
were forbidden by Islam as an airogatfon to humanity ofOod*$ 
creative power (since the form, as in Egypt, would produce or 
summon the deity), the standing stones retained their wor¬ 
ship pers until modem dmes, because ihey assured a manifei- 

1 (jcciraii, S3£%iii r |fL 

1 rtuherisor: Smith, up. di M p r g£H? t toTuidm thai thr fire acrifirt 
ur%iikiued in the bunuriif of the fiat mid other Aperlal parti eu um> huh tn 
t»e rrjiiiumtd by v.nnhtppm. 

1 'he Qaatuiiktr at Crier r arc iMJnhcd by contact rR. A. 5 . 

\UcaMitvt r Th* Exmmfim tf iqiu, fi, 38 HJ like *hr Wailing Wail *i 
JerximlciBi 113 -day. Set aho W. Robertscm Smith P op. trilL p> «n the 

h.aaba at Mecc^ 

1 Fbn no. 11 8, quoted by Robert mb Smith, op. eii. f p, ao 5t ^ 3. 

1 Porphyry dr Abti+ r it, 56. 
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iation of the divine only by mutual consent. 'Not merely were 
they a token that the place b frequented by a God> but a per¬ 
manent pledge that in this place he consents to enter into 
stated, relations with men/ 1 The injunction given to Moses 
against the dressing of Lhe altar-stone must have reference to 
such observances, and so must the prohibition of steps, which 
would remove the stone from direct contact with the earth-* 

Thus, in the Nfeohthh attitude to stones, man’* will has 
entered to make a covenant with an unseen power, for whom 
he lias taken the first step to provide a habitation* and indeed 
the pillar of rough-worked stone remained as an indispensable 
adjunct in a place dedicated to ^vorship, even after the build¬ 
ing of shrines had become a custom . The Arabian circuits still 
performed in modem times to mark off the boundary between 
sacred and profane, and to keep die pillar within holy ground* 
suggest shat temples may have long been unnecessary. The 
first physical embodiment of this eir euinam bid a don would be 
stone circles* of which numbers survive In Transjordan, to- 
gather with dolmens cupped for offerings^ though Palestine 
lias been bereft of them by die rdb rmatory ^1! of the Macca¬ 
bees, 

The seals and gems, which illustrate the survival of stone- 
worship in the Eastern Mediterranean of die Bronze Age* show 
cairn* pillar, table-altar or tree, as interchangeable objects of 
libation 1 %l 99, too, 113, all on p. 224. and pi. XlXa;. In that 
time and place, however, there was no taboo against the substitu¬ 
tion of an anthropomorphic divinity, who often appears above 
or beside, or actually replaces, the form of tree or stone, file 
absence of the fire-sacrifice shows that die stone altar was still 
itself a place of sojourn of the deity. 

These scenes strongly confirm the antiquity of the primitive 
customs still existing on the Eastern mainlands and connect 
them with the Neolithic architectural remains of Southern 
Europe. 

They share with Syria and Arabia the association both of 
pillars and frees in isolated groups. Doughty' saw at Medain 

1 Robemua £milh r Op. dl. k p. 207, 

* Lcwlui o, 25* Jft, 

J C. Perr* >1 ami G. Chlpier, Hiita? vf Art in Sardinia Jnd^a, Syria am* Ane 
Mitmt, [i. !Ktf; a H. Ciirvdcr. $mc Stmt-f^rr, now «f., p. 
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Saleh niches carved with triple pillars, a homed altar, and a 
single pillar, several times described in Nahaucati characters 
as the house of the God Acm or And*; 1 and Herodotus mentions 
a congregation of seven stones which together represented two 
Arabian deities.- There arc again, the double 4 pillars of Her- 
* u W set up by die Phoenicians over an enoimouit area of the 
ancient world, it is possible that ike sanctity of groves of trees 
fine led to multiplication of pillars, though die Syrian tripHcities 
appear from thdr portrayal on late reliefs to have been related 
10 the moon’* phases. The threefold divinity of trees may he 
paralleled in the triple vision of Abraham beneath the Mamie 
oak/ or the three crosses set up by the Armenians to receive 
the Trinity.* 

Late My&SEUcaa vase painting sometimes show groups of 
five sacred columns with (at this period) celestial relations/ 
In Egypt the fertility God Min has his groups of two* three and 
five cypres* trees/ 

It is conceivable that one of the two unhewn pillars was at 
sonic time Laid upon the other to make a fable-altar for the 
reception of offerings or iihaiioitf, iu contact with the earth 
being kept by the vertical support. The pair may even have 
been considered bi-sexed like the Khari dti&olifhs described 
below. 9 The triads again may liavc been arranged at some Inter 
time in the position of a rln!mcn r which was at once a table of 
offering and an earth-covered gateway to the world of the 
dead,* and such a disposition may have led finally to the grand 
conception of ihe trililhon, before it became the doorway of 
pillars and lintel to Megaiithic temples or tombs. From which, 
like the pair of columns! it often remains: detached * In Sumer, 
as we iaw, the Gate had always a special importance as con¬ 
trolling access to the enclosure which separated sacred and 
profane* its supports being duplicated a& unattached guardians 

1 C> M. Dougliiy, Arabia DixtrSm, io?f + vd i f fig*. i id fating p 12 1 

the ckf ihc Diuan 4t d 3 fe jjr r^ar Mnhiin Batch). No. 4 ts n homed 

tkjit. Mm p. 187 [Note on Mrdam Saleh by Philippe Berger, Sobj-BiM- 

flOiKairr dc J'lwtiiui). 

# Iffirodfjiua, ill, Ik * Get>d<u 1 ivii£. 

1 A. J. £vaiia H 71f JtfpuuEl 7th jrd Pillar CW/ r igoi p p. 4 ^, 

1 Evans* c/p. rit., % 23. * Ibid,, pp. 44 and 45, %. 26, 

' See pp. i 52 ami I53 at end oE Lhh tiiiptcr. 

1 See p. 153 at end of thk duplex-, * See p r 133. 
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of the threshold, * The two masts before Egyptian pylons may 
have answered die same purpose. So with the Gate formed by 
three monoliths; when it became the doorway of a temple r a 
second gate Isolated or intensified its peculiar attributes, like 
the homed gateway of China and Japan, wliich warns the 
pilgrim, perhaps a mile in advance, of Ute approach to a shrine. 
The Gate again, in dir Bronze Age illustrations of this ritual, 
often stands, as in Sumer, for the sanctuary itself! 3 

Mow the cult pillar of .Egcan civilisation appears to receive 
added sanctity m an architectural member, for base, capital 
and architrave may be affixed to the shaft set up between 
worshipping demons or emblematic beasts (pi. XXXc). Such 
a conception may underlie the creation of stone architecture 
(which we now know to date, in Anatolia, for example, 
from Neolithic times},* as successive to the excavation of rock 
sepulchres with roofs vaulted in memory of the cave. Such 
Stone-cut chambers might themselves be regarded a$ holy— 
the cavern-form of the Mother Goddess. These* on Mlnoan 
analogies* might then become shrines of a pillar, a con¬ 
centration of chihonic energy like the stalagmite whose con¬ 
temporary sanctity h aitested in offerings found in actual 
caves, 4 Later the pillar itself became the support of the cap¬ 
stone of the vault. The tapering column-shafts of Malta and 
Crete may o we their shape to such a support of diminishing 
stones below a subterranean corbel let! roof like those discovered 
in the Western Mediterranean** The waisted altar, too, of 
these regions, may be reminiscent of the meeting of stalactite 
w r ith stalagmite* 

It is interesting to observe in view of the two types of monu¬ 
ment in winch the dual nature of the Mother Goddess found 
new expression, that her Ison is associated with the structural 
pillar or its substitute the Mountain, or curved upon the dmr- 
slab of a tomb {figs* \oo mid 101 of Part IV P Chap. I below} T 
whereas her homed beasts are set in heraldic devotion on either 
tide of foliate pillars or tree*, as in Chaleo] 1 tide Asia (fig. i ig f 
p. 324, of Part IV, Chap. I below). 

1 PL Xfr. * PL Xc 

1 See above, p* 92, AiimlLu serira <if Neolithic building levels kxs recently 
been found at TcJi Himuna in Northern Mesopotamia. 

* .Sw pp. 2 14, below. * E vam, np. cal.. pp m 90, fijfv tn* Ca, 
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STONE -AGE ARCHITECTURE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 

Whether Che architecture of the islands of Southern Europe, 
i which combined the monoliths, hewn or unhewn, of Asian 
stonoworship, with dressed a^Uar-masonry, was a deterioration 
of the monumental tombs of Egypt, which repeated with match- 
lc<& precision the simplicities of trilithie doorway or dolmen 
with haled orthos tut > and anLediamber; or whether ic repre¬ 
sented a development or the stone pillar-groups tables, and 
circles, of more primitive peoples, is beside the point in this 
investigation, since the principles underlying both types of con¬ 
strue don may be traced to a common source. Bui the civilisa¬ 
tions of tlic great river-valleys show less evidence of a primitive 
stone-worship than is found elsewhere—their pastoral and agri¬ 
cultural aspirations constituted a revolt from the case The 
countries adjacent to Egypt abound In rude stone monuments, 
but in the Nile Valley itself these are almost totally absent. 

Dressed ashlar masonry, on the other hand, has been found 
in Cilicia, as we saw, 1 in a definitely Neolithic context, well 
below the first copper implements, and again there are the 
Neolithic bee-hive tholoi of Northern Syria and Iraq. Whether 
or not these were ever used for buriaJi and one at Arpachiyeh 
ai least appears to have been subterranean), ihrir construction* 
complete with corbelled vaulting and passage-way, reminiscent 
of hut ur cave, seems at some time to have been taken over by 
the cave-loving European* of the South as an improvement on 
their rock-rut tombs. 

The circular plan of Mcgalrthk masonry, whether above or 
below ground, is also foreign to Egyptian proclivities* but not 10 
the primitive circles of rough monoliths, nor to the Asiatic tholoi. 

The contents of the Mediterranean shrines anil burials, even 
in a purely Neolithic milieu, show' them to be generally con¬ 
temporary iritis the Eastern kingdoms of the Copper Agc n with 
which they mint have had trade relations that left their stone 
civilisation unimpaired. It appears as if the -MegalitJik archi¬ 
tectural style was slowly carried by sea westward, with lesser 
modifications moving in both directions* as it Is known to have 
travelled slowly along the coasts and islands of Southern Asia 
to the Far Ea&t; reaching both Atlantic and Pacific long after 

1 P, §3 *heive. 
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the culture of its cent nr r#f origin had been superseded or over¬ 
laid. 

The burials of this period found on die islands of Sicily and 
Sardinia, show for all i heir local peculiarities a very definite 
relationship uith the East, Some of the rock-hewn tombs of 
AnghcJu Rum on the latter island have pillars left in the centre 
of the excavated chamber, carved with the heads of bulls or 
cows, and with rdids of liigh-prowed $hip*. : The probably 
contemporary- tomb? of die Giants, 1 built of Megallthic ortho* 
stats and overlaid with earth—a common cavc-mcmoriat of this 
culture—haveone feature which is distributed in a less distinctive 
fashion over all the Neolithic and Ghalcolitliie Mediterranean, 
The crescent or homed gateway of’Western Asiatic shrines h 
here a part of the architectural plan (fig. 6sa t p* 130) , extended 
like embracing arms before the entrance to the tomb. This cres¬ 
cent is invariable nl the opening of the great Maltese shrines, and 
a Frontal semicircle of stones is also found before tombs af Los 
Millares in South Eastern Spain, 1 The type reaches far into the 
North West, where its original meaning may have been effaced T 
for the cairm of Caithness show a rudimentary second pair of 
horns at the rear, 1 A rude stone circle remains in Sardinia, of 
which the two stones that may be supposed to mark the entrance 
are shaped like hom* ( fig, 63* p. 130). A cave-byre connection 
appears to be constant throughout the MegaHthic West. 

Pilhn, again, with pairs of breast-like "cupolas 1 , sometimes 
stand before or within the Sardinian horned tombs ‘ 4 un¬ 
doubtedly the visible form of the Mother Godded, an upward 
extension of Earl Iris fertility as nourisher of the dead, and the 
stone counterpart of the milk-bearing tree. These too arc com- 
moii among die Western tombs.* 

1 .ifitfiam/TTfi aiiikhi pub. /W nz?\t ditt# Ac*ad. di% Linen+ av iQlfi), 

p. 86EI ff,; V_ G,Chllctc, D&mqf EwwptmCmLsnii&u 3rd cd (1939), fig. 1 20 r 

1 Dutic^i Macltcrusiev *Thr Twnhs nf the Glints and the Nurnghi of 
Sardinia in thrir tVcsl-Eurapolri ftriaiiojtv m -l/m*« B 3, pp B ifk>- 210, 
LdpzLf* i^ocp. 

1 Dkinr.a it Midocttric, op. ot,» fig. -ti. 

1 DiEitrvm Mli ikm^c, op. rii_ + figs. i’6 and iy. 

4 Childc. np. rit, 1*1 kL i 39/5]!, p. no*), riling G. Pinza, in Mmm< anf #p 
%l 1, ipon, figv 139* 14a: Jfotfzj* difti j emi & auiichiJ^ Rome, 1915, p. 117. 

■ S*c iwv latf titiuiipki in V- C. Cl Coli£im p Th* Tnud Itm-Agt Mrfu- 
Jithi. Muniantni [Sir Robert Maud'* Excavation), 1935, plate Mri T and mv 

pi. XlXif. 
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Certain objects found iti the early Sicilian graves point to 
specific connection* with Anatolia , 1 There ore also votive horns 
of clay** These tombs have a holed doorway for offerings or 
other communication with the dead, and some door blocks arc 
carved with cones from which roll the spiral volutes of guarded 
entry . 3 One very interesting tomb is closed by a pair of slabs 
which combine to form a conventionalised image of the God¬ 
dess (fig. IJ 4 , p_ 13 o) T the anterior stone bearing the shape of the 
Mediterranean! homed altar. She appears in fact as rising 
through her Gate of Horn before the entrance in the grave. 
There can be no doubt of her position among these inlands as 
K reaver of the Dead* 

Malta at this jjeriod assumes great importance as a holy 
island, thronged with temples, whose majestic min^ constitute 
the most complete surviving expression in stone of Neolithic 
abstract vision* Those among them which have been scienti¬ 
fically excavated, arc found definitely to antedate the use of 
metal on the island, hut small objects from the graves, a^ well 
as certain stylistic indications, show them to have been con¬ 
temporary with tile coppe r-using kingdoms of the East . 1 The 
Mediterranean individuality of Malta wa* however strictly 
maintained, and the stylistic borrowings only applied where 
they chimed with her own fijrmal vision. And since Neolithic 
religion* ideas underlie the creative zenith of the Eastern 
states, there would be a commtm bash of iinderslanding. But 
between thrin lay the region of stone, and these signs of contact 

1 Notably Uif bone plaque with sculptured lume* thsia Caxfcltoctrio 
iChiidr, op* dt,, 3rd ed. 11033), %■ f * 0 * a [ ypr which oema m Troy. 

4 ThAt MediierrAnnui day horns itiygai thr. popuhilitv dun the day 
'bcni oaib 1 in Chaukdiilik Mesopotamia for the f trengthcnjiiE of clay 
and wmtie walb oftaered buLMiiifp may have taken an addrd dtpuhamre 
Tram iJietr hom-like shape. and may, in hurt, have udgitouted at votive 
horns, dnec the (irst temple there waa the cattk byre. 

* At C&JtdincctO- /W/rttnw di Pjihwttolcgiii lialmna. icviii ( t%^), pL vig 
■F. OrtT, Ln furrepoii di CttSitHuem {Suoqug}, pp. 67-^64). 

1 At KaJ l inden, a Uyrr n! itnife i^i! dividHi the iemplr upon 

which tin Erarr of metal OOWtvd, fnmi the Bfflfczc Agr grave* lying abovi 
diem. (Sir T- Z&mmli, iVrfttterrr Malta, cq^h, p. 8o,) HaJ Soften mmi 
have teen frequented for many hundreds rtf years, for the fooiwa □! several 
thritnandi of pmnrn. had, it ii caiiitidtmb been introduced at a period sub- 
jAfCeai to ht ti*e j shrinr. No rueful Iuj Iicki found in any of these 
buruuj, 1 Sir T. Zarnjriii, THr Jkrtliihk fhpe^nan xt Hal Sa/Hmi. M,tba + irj^ 
P- * 6 .) 
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with the external world serve to throw' into relief Malta's 
spiritual insularity, n^untrined apparently during a very long 
period of rebuilding and at least one influx of immigrant** 1 

No mines of flint or metal could have attracted a population 
to the island, for thc$e do not exist there- Among the hundreds 
of Neolithic burials beside die rock-cut shrine of Hal Saflicni 1 
no weapons arc found. The polished green axes are* it is true, 
extremely common* but in a Form too small and blunt for use,^ 
They' were amulets, buried as in Western Megalkhic tombs, as 
emblems of sacrifice, and it may be, of resurrection* They arc 
chiefly of chrysolite* which is found on the Italian mainland. 
Apart from pilgrims, the artistic remains bring to mind a 
population of Eierdsmen and hshennen, of quarry workers and 
craftsmen, who also terraced die stony liilMdes for the sowing 
of scanty crops ( there are few sigiw of agriculture)* transporting 
(heir toil, and atones for building, in wheeled carts, whose 
tracks, ctetp-cut in Lhc corssiline limestone, occasionally run out 
to some eliJLcdge, and are continued on a neighbouring island. 3 
They would all be temple-servants, for no towns seem to have 
existed - Huge waicr risterns were cut w r i?h stone tools in the 
vicinity" of the temples of Mnaidrn and Hagiar KAm, 4 and the 
cavern sanctuary of Hal Suflicnk Caves were still used as 

The temples ihcrmelve** of which four groups now [ i931V) 
stand as fairly complete structures above ground, and a fifth is 
excavated from the rock beneath an inhabited street, while the 
plans of a number of others may be recorntmeted from thdr 
ruins, are of a unique and remarkable cliaract?r h which docs 
not hide their stylistic ancestry in the pi 1 far and the cave; in 
tlir rough stone * Bethel*, and the corbelled courses and reel- 

1 If such b (hr cvpJaruiliorL of the hsr Ncollihir btohb above Hat 
SaHicni. 

1 Sir T, Zammil, i/o! £zjtttn. t T %, 4, 

Tlic nitnJrni blander* have icgeriU of a mt^miiojk from Axc-bmd T 
ft pp,li truly limited in Africa h when- water was poured upon piUan of ia|| 
tn turn them into men and wtsmeiL See R. N- Bradley, Afatiq W Hr Xtrdi~ 
tBTunrtur A’i.'r, l^ia. pp. 151—254, 

T ft, N. Bradky ( op- eit.p pp. Sir T, Znmmit, + Prehistoric Can- 

track* in Malta, 1 in Anuqmij, |i, 5 1 March, igaS), pp, ffiHis, 

*SsrT+ Zanirmi, 1 IheMiiork Remains of (he Multw JiUnd*/ in Anii-fUflY ¥ 
ji, 13 March. 1930)* P- 74 - 

1 Bradley* up. d 4 .> jk ioJk 
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angular passages of the rholoi. A gl ance at pb XYa and h will 
reveal the customary rant a ve or ‘homed 1 shape of the: entrance 
to the remenos* which usually enclosed two structures of un¬ 
equal size, each with m own mlithic gate. This always gave 
access to a long passage-way of orthostats, once roofed with 
flat slabs, which passed between two pairs of semicircular apses 
of ashlar masonry supported upon a foundation of gigantic 
megaliths, in diminishing courses that presuppose a vault; 
ot roofed by a true arch, whose spring is in a few cases pre¬ 
served* 1 

The long central passage, sometime* widening into courts, 
eventually icnninaics in a raided platform like a chancel, beyond 
which is a cavern*like apsidul extension* usually approached 
by a trill thic doorway* preceded by a pair of guardian pillars, 
and itself enshrining single pillar [pL XVI A*, 

It will be noted that the orthostatic centra! corridor which 
extends From gate to inner shrine through the whole length of 
the building* is straight, like the usual passage-way of dtrtmcnie 
tombs; hut before the lateral apses or chapels of Hal Tarxien, 
and across the doorway of the ultimate apsidal sanctuary, are 
raised silk or thresholds (pj, XVIA), elaborately decorated with 
very precise and finished relit ft 'further accentuated by the 
punctuation of their background^ of geometric spirals, which 
often sprout or bud like the foliage of plants. A sill from Hagiar 
KJm r which ritows two perfect spirals revolving front a central 
cone, and cartings still visible upon the huge thmhold blocks 
at Gignjitca on the neighbouring islet of Gozo t suggest that 
such decorated sills may have been universal. The spirally 
pointed and incised pottery vessels found m the temples, show 
a corresponding perfection of craftsmanship and design, with 
all the Neolithic love of rhythmic sequence. 

The mono!]tluc columns that flank the chapel entrances are 
pierced for the insertion of curtain rods or other barriers, arid 
the carefully wrought spirals on the raised thresholds which 
partly bar these entrances, must surely represent* beyond the 
strictly axial corridor, the old winding path of condition a! entry,, 
which app«r$ here, and cm the ritual bowls and vases, to be 
assimilated to the sacred tree [pL XVIIrf). Within the entrance 
of the upper Temple at Mnaidra, a small elevation of a building 
has been carved in relief, with pillars and domed roof, a variant 

1 At Hit] Taxxicu. for iiaurec (.Sir T. Zammil, Pr/histvrit Afotfz, p. j i). 
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perhaps of the plans of the in tenor passages often depicted at 
the threshold of Scone Age tomb' or caves. 1 

The dolrrtrnir approach, and the selling of pillar tables and 
altars within cavedike recesses, of course resemble lomb^archi- 
teeturc* but no burials ever took place during the Neolithic 
occupation of these sanctuaries, whose pillars often taper 
abruptly downwards, or show the walstcd form of the meeting 
of stalagmite with stalactite, or carry- tables, sometimes super¬ 
imposed (pL XVIe'J. as if representing die tipper ami lower 
worlds, 3 Within die niches of didr walls are often found the 
Ixines of homed victims of sacrifice, slaughtered apparently in 
the courts, and sometimes small votive figures or parts of 
bodies which suggest a healing cult, probably connected with 
the oracular chambers of curious acoustic properties found in 
four at least of the extant temples, 1 A pair of buiTs horns lay 
before the entrance of a shrine at Hal Tarxicn,* and two ram’s 
horns were found buried in a hemispherical excavation in the 
stone floor before a sanctuary of Hal Saflicni,* and within the 
latest of the Tarxien temples several conventional and lifcle^. 
(Hezea of horned beasts occur.* Thi* latest temple was a tmUd- 
ing of the decadence; but suc h reliefs still confirm the evidence 
of other Maltese monuments, that their excellence was abstract 
and intellectual, the shared consciousness of animal life being 
no longer a subject of immediate interest 

The combination of the ritual of the Asiatic stone altar with 
the cave-nostalgia of Mediterranean burials would sufficiently 
account for this tomb architecture of public ceremonial, which 
contained no corpse. It may possibly embody the cult of a 
Mother Goddess and young "Dying* God* for a constant 
duality perceptible in the plans of pL XVa and &. There 
are pairs of temples behind their common concave boundary 

^ Sir T. ZntiLmir, Iht rif ffujiit A*int ^rtjf Valdy ( 

iyy7- P’ ^4 & «ny *ioric model of a fbnOar building wai found at Tvi 
IbijrqT, wiib triltihk efitisiKe, ortJiLwLuk curved v»ulk, And vaulted 
roof. Antiilicr auih itimM \qj duenvered a.* Hal Tardrij (Sir T. Zaminit, 
Prt-h\tton£ Mati* r p|* xx>u, 0), 

s Compare the Minwit ihrines described cm p- ^17 bekn*. 

* Ser iretow p, 136, 

1 Sir T- Zanmill. FrtAutirit Malta, pL vi + a. 

4 Sir T. Zammit, Ha£ $ajfiari f p m gift. 

1 Sir T. ZamtmL Ptihhi&k MmUm^ pi. iif p 3, 
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wa]|—the number bring Incrtaicd only ivh rrv re-building has 
taken place; there art pairs of apes and of Hanking pillars 
before the door*, and the pam of spiral niitanders, to which 
may be added pain of double conical cup-holes. 

The dual temples have oilier peculiarities: one for instance 
is always smaller than the other, and the plans (pi. XVn and A) 
reveal a strange feature* which must have been yet more per* 
ceptibit when the apses retained their domes—unless indeed 
the covering earth concealed their shape under a tumulus 1 — 
Lite fact that each temple resembles a seated figure, with head 
at the axial doimenic shrine* and shoulders arid knees formed 
by the pairs of lateral apses. The enormous, nearly always 
monolithic, threshold-stone then resembles the base of a statue, 
and the whole calls to mind the small seated marble figures 
Giund before die altar of Hagiar Kim (pi. XVIIItf), It seems 
possible therefore that these edifices were erected as bodies of 
the Gods* their habitation in the Egyptian sense, by which the 
form called up the divinity * 1 The smaller temple might then 
embody a young male God . 5 

The lack of chosen orientarion strengthens the impression that 
these perpetualJy curved walls* and domed and vaulted roofs, 
arc reminders of the cave sanctuaries of former ritual, and 
conversely the great Hypogeum of Hal SaJlienl, excavated from 
the rock by immense labour with stone picks T so that its many 
chambers reproduce or extend the natural convolutions of a 
cave, reveals the most careful and finished imitation, at the 
entrance* to these halls, of column, lintel and architrave (pi. 
XVI*), all approached through a pair of detached pillars* the 
rock-exit domes being carved nr painted to imitate corbelled 
masonry. Here die sacred character of familiar temple con¬ 
strued an is artificially imposed to intensify the sanctity of the 
cave, just as cave sanctity is invoked by the structural forms 
above ground. 

The ceilings of two of the subterranean chambers of Hal 

1 The c ov e ri ng -ranh doe* nni appear 10 have hidden the time lure, lo 

judge Emm rxtJJil ifTUill Untie rtiodck. 

r Aj she rhariLe] of Breton tbiitches, for example* ia irq at an amjle to 
the nave* to itpreaH U [he bent head upon ihe cross.. 

* -Shce dir Mftiitwf3nr4ii rdii^rm of the Sumr .Vjr ippr+n from ibe 
moinitmrnra to have been matriarchal, like lluit ofBrttr^e Age One, which 
wj** cojiicjTiporary and in contact wi sh rht M a heir tmlkitian 
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Saflicni arc painted with designs of fruiting spirals, the geo¬ 
metric emblem breaking into life as (he sacred tree. 1 Except 
for such erubdlisiinifinis, vegetation is normally absent from 
Maltese Neolithic art, but the tree itself rises up the length of 
(he columnar pedestal of an altar (pi. XVlie), which formerly 
stood in the temple of Hagiar Kim, the down-curving fronds 
or volutes of Asia being conspicuous at its base. 3 

One hall of the hyptigeum b surrounded by small cells or 
Cubicles .pi, XVila;, which were probably used for incubation 
—the practice of sleeping beside a holy stone or tomb or chasm 
in order to obtain a revelation, which i.s best known from its 
survival into classical times, hut ts constantly found in a Stone 
Age mi lieu . 1 The presence of an aperture of peculiar acoustic 
properties between this and the adjoining chamber, and its 
repetition, in slightly varying forms, in side chambers of the 
temples, at Hal Tarxien, Hagiar Kim, and Mnaidra, reveal the 
device by which the oracle was imparted, and we may even 
recognise two applicants for revelation in a pair of recumbent 
clay figure discovered in the repository below' (pi. XVII£), It 
will be noticed that the sleeping woman here illustrated wears 
the bell skirt of Capstan times in the elaborate style retained in 
Minoan Urcit; and incidentally, that obesity may have its 
own grace. 

A quantity of models of pans of the body and crude but 
realistic clay figures, apparently of diseased pilgrims, found 
here, at Hal Tarxien, and in one apse at Mnaidra, makes it 
likely, as we saw, that these oracles were healing shrines 1 tike 
the Temple of Asclcpfos at Epidaurus, where incubation was 
practised in later days, ami many similar votive offerings were 
left behind. 

Subsequently, it is believed, to the construction of the inner 
halls, hut still in a purely Neolithic environment, several caves 
within the original entrance were filled with red earth, and nn 
enormous number of secondary burials introduced over a long 
period.* probably for the sake of their proximity to the shrine. 
Et U here that the polished axe amulets were found in such 

1 Pruf. Sayct made this compiriion Ztnuuii irLiio it to Kings 1, vi, fg; 

\H(if Sd/ft/’d p p. Vj-ij ,. 

1 1 \ loti above. 'As in Ind^iu^ia, bnbw p, 15^ at Seibel, 

B Sir 1. Zammrt am] C. Singrr, }.R.AJ, r JJtf (Jggjl. pp. b-.-njo-. 

* S-if E Z.tnimi e . f i&i Sojiipt e,, p, t j„ 
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numbers; but figures of divinities are absent from these cave 
interments as they are absent from the Paleolithic graves. 
They have been found in the temples themselves, below and 
above ground, seven of them seated before the tree-carved 
altar of Hagiar Kim; ou<- standing upright 'pi, XVIIIj) 
witliin die trill line entrance gate of Hal SaflienI, and two 
utilers in a lower chamber Another scrie-s much broken, was 
mingled with the debris of Hal Tarxien.' These are of fine 
marble, well finished, originally coloured red in the ancient 
fashion; and they show the sensitive conjunction of weight with 
formal simplicity apparent iti ail Maltese abstract art. For 
these statuettes belong aesthetically to a far different category 
from the small naturalistic votive figures. 

One or two of these hut reveal, together with Paleolithic 
affinities, some appreciation of living form (pi. XVIIfi; , but 
they have not the selective mastery uf Lite abstract images, 
which seem to represent the ideal shapes of divinity (pL XVXlItt 
and g). 

It will be remembered that Aurignacian statuettes make 
exactly the same distinction between the realistic type, which 
finds its most perfect expression in the sioue figure from \N illen- 
dnrf |pl. Vie above), and ihr abstract conception Itest repre¬ 
sented in the ivory woman of f^spugue pL Via above); .md 
it is remarkable that this divergence should reappear in tlir 
Neolitiiic Mediterranean. 

The peculiar obesity of the Maltese ideal figures, which 
conceals anv obvious difference of sex, their huge forearms 
and thighs neatly tapering to tiny hands and feet, is perhaps 
pathological,* and may have been adopted from living ex¬ 
amples to express that passionless calm only to be paralleled 
in Northern Buddhist aft, which employ's spherical forms for 
the same purpose. Probably the love of convexity—which may 
subtly modify even the Hmel of a trill them 3 —influenced their 
conception of the Gods, whose forms we saw to be repealed in 
the temple buildings themselves. In the present state of our 
knowledge these figures are .1 unique achievement, which 
relates to divine humanity the Neolithic abstract aspiration. 
Since all but two are now headless, and pierced for attachment 

‘Sir T. /jti nmii, Puhidwit Malta, pp. 8<i-Ss r pL Mil. 

1 Sit T, Zainmif and C. Singer, Ltv. p. 77, 

J For irotanre, a fa'"* frrun Hjltmi Kim Jion in die Vnletl* Mtucum. 
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at the neck, it may be presumed that a priesthood represented 
theirs in the temple ritual* the bead* being accordingly changed 
from time to lime, There is i\h o, however, a third class of image* 
of such close affinities with Early Dynastic Sumerian sculpture 
thai West Asiaiic influence must be postulated here (pi. XV !lit 
to \J] The conical vision of Mesopotamia would be more readily 
acceptable than Egyptian cubes; in feet examples of the cone 
itself have been found buried af temple gateway* in Malta, just 
as in Babylonia. 1 On this island of stone they even modelled 
the large statuettes (of Sumerian early Dynastic dimensions) 
in unbaked clay, so that a group of them found together in a 
ride chamber of H .<1 Tarxitm, is almost disintegrated.* Like 
their prototypes they appear to represent votaries, but the 
lower part of a huge stone figure, otherwise quarried away, 
which iunds in the entrance court of the latest temple at Hal 
Tarxieii^ and si few other fragments of statues and reliefs found 
there and at Hagiar Kim, show that this style may have come 
into use generally for images of the Gods, a circumstance also 
paralleled in Sumer. 1 * 4 

Taken as a whole* however* the sacred inland kept its artistic 
integrity, in spite of the foreign ships. In pitting their intellect 
against the weight of giant stones, her builders obtained a 
grandeur which was not merely dependent on site. But it must 
never be forgotten Unit *he architectural elements so im* 
presrively assembled in these temples, were the stone aides, 
trilithona and dolmens, of the primitive Megaiithic rites. The 
oracular dream cures took place in ride chapels, and are 
chiefly of interest because of thdr later recurrence in Greece 
and Crete, but we must pass beyond the more barbaric, but 
equally grand stone structures of Western Europe, to the rude 
monuments still set up in certain Pacific islands s before light 
can be shed upon the centra! ceremony at the dolmens and 
the superstructures, above the raised sills of the inner shrine. 6 

1 Sif Tp Zjtnmil, 7 ~h AWMtf Tanplrt Kim end Mnxdf ff k |Pp. 36—a£L 

He liotr; the Chjdfkrjn analogy. 

: Sir T, FrfJrislmu Jkfallrt, pp. {/m^. 

* Sir T, Zammtt + op. idl_ + pi. L, 3. 

' H. FimUort in IHutfraUd London _Vfiw nf May, 1934. Oflminl Imiitutt 
Germrnmi&tfimi [or OJ.C.] No, ig r 1935- fig?, 63 and 64. 

4 Sre lAAt section below. 
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THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD 

The Iberian peninsula, whose Pala-olithie civilisations showed 
such vitality, must have enjoyed a rich culture in the later 
Stone Age.. so numerous and varied are die remains of its ruck* 
cut and stone-constructed tombs, and of the Megolithic monu¬ 
ments which pass on the Atlantic seaboard through alt stages 
of development at a very early epoch of thtir culture.' 

It will be remembered that Spain kept alive through an 
immense period the traditions of Capsian rock-painting, until 
the picture of a Megatit hie tombstone, roughly carved or 
painted in die image of the Mother Goddess, actually appears, 
together with a riveted copper dagger-blade, among the de¬ 
generate epipala*diihie conventions of Pena Tu [note 3, p. Bi 
above). There is also the Chalcolidiir pottery of Los Millares 
(fig. 47, p, 80). with its late Capstan animals, and punctured 
symbols, presumably of die Mother Goddess, derived from 
Caspian conventions for the female form. : The painted signs, 
therefore, which arc to be found on the stone faces of Megalithic 
tombs in Spain and Portugal,* may be regarded iis a transitional 
practice which helps 10 explain those other signs so frequently 
engraved on the dolmens of Brittany, in which emblems of the 
new religion are mingled with those inherited from the old. 

This influence of the Palaeolithic tradition of Eastern Spain 
upon the Megalithic tomb construction, which flourished and 
developed on the Western coast, was probably the result of a 
mingling of cultures beneath a wave of oriental influence, which 
enfolded the peninsula, while it was still, like Malta, in die 
Neolithic phase. Tliis seems to have broken the barriers main¬ 
tained between East and West in Spain from Paleolithic times, 
so that the developed Megalithic culture of the Atlantic shores 
spread throughout the peninsula, and probably beyond it, in 

' Qiildr. op. tit., in cd- (1935), pp. 105-114; jrd *J. (1935). PP- = 5 *” 
afifi; T, 'The liniment and Megaliifik Tomb* of Spain and Poc- 

tog»l ( * Anhealopa. London, lx*, pp. ioi-332. 

* Above, pp. 79, Bo, and fig. 47 - 

* Childe. op. do, tit ed. (iflfflj), p, 111; cl. 3rd td. ■ 1939], ‘Painted hrm 
of HiuaJ significance and possibly Patrol,due doetiil.' 
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a backwash lhat passed over the islands, 1 while the construction 
of Mediterranean corbel-van] ted tombs was extended con* 
verse! y into Spain and Portugal, some i>nkcm with the holed 
stone at the entrance and single central pillar 1 The homed 
gate now appears 41 Los M Blare* ftg r 65, belowj. The 
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'labyrinths' engraved on itjii faces* may have arrived by this 
route, but seem more probably to have 1 seen inherited from 
the Capsian nf Africa. 

Hie strange scene in the cave of the Bats near Granada 
Part II, pi. XXXI above] will not have been forgotten. 
There a Neolithic ritual was revealed, seemingly identical in 
its main feature* with Early Dynastic burial rites at Ur and 
Kish in Mesopotamia, rhe chief male participant wearing a 
gold diadem of Sumerian type which is the sole fragment of 
metal discovered in the array of stone weapons, fixed to their 
shafts or handles with Asiatic bitumen- A Megalithie stone 
pillar, the curious memorial of a fusion between two branches 
of tradition derived from Xeolithir beliefs stands at a little 
distance upon the desolate mountain path leading to the once 
healed cave. U h carved with a breast Cupola' of the Mother 
Goddess i% h (iGj, p. 130). 

1 E. T, Leeds* ‘Pruhlctm nf MegaQtltk architecture m ihe Wmem 
Mediterranean/ Livttpv&t Atumh* Lx 192^ p- S19 IT. 

1 H. Obrnnajer, El Ddmm dt Malatmhill&i 1919. 

1 L_ Frahcmui, RxA Puiutti, 1937. Piute unnumbered, bul 

piTi^bty No. 60 of the CatjEo^ijr m the end of liar volume; 'Rock tttgrav- 
inns- SUnJw^r dr Mognr. Labyruirh.' W ali^v p 
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At this period of Oriental influence, when violin-shaped 
amulets, and objects of hippopotamus ivory or ostrich shell, 
appear in South-eastern Spain, together with a torm of the 
ded-pillar, and with schist ‘erasers' {which may possibly derive 
(heir form from the loop of the Goddess, but arc certainly 


LJ 

prototypes of the fc lituus‘ commonly engraved on Megahthtc 
tombs), a flint industry, fine and elaborate enough to have 
emanated from Egypt, suddenly replaces the rather poor 
polbhcd Implements of Neolithic Spain. At the same time graves 
everywhere, whether rock-cut, corbel led * or Mcgalithk* con¬ 
tain examples of a unique image of (he Mother Goddess en¬ 
graved upon animal bones, stone cylinders* and sc Ills i plaques™ 1 
The comparison of fig- 67 with late tombstone* in France 
(fig. 58 , p. 130) shows that the Iberbn objects represent die 
head of the deity above that necklace which had such ritual 
importance in Western Aria- 1 

Such emblems may well have found their way into France 
from the Iberian peninsula, for it was apparently from Spanish 
harbours that voyagers 'into the undared ocean swung north 
thdr proiv^ to plant Megalitide settlements along the shores 
of Western and finally of Northern Europe. Their object Is un* 
known, and outside the scope of this enquiry ; it can only be 
affirmed that isolated communities guarded. Like ike Jews of 
tlic Diaspora, the legacy of an ancient faith, for several thousand 
year* into the Bronze Age and beyond- They do not appear to 

* L Sim, Dame tfc i'rjahhv VA^xh^l^U, ™t, tpso, p. 235 i 

Id., Qiiuiiau di tfovfidfip* *t d T £thhui£Taphi* ibh\<p*f r 19 I j r 

* See p, ainvc, 
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have created a new civilisation* but they murt have taught 
their religion to later peoples, to judge by the round barrows 
of the bronze-using immigran ts which congregate round Stone¬ 
henge, and especially, by the tomb architecture of Northern 
France (fig. bB, p. 130). with its 'Goddess" doorways, its toby- 
rinths„ and most of all the dedication of the axe itself, the 
inscriptions of Roman date declaring that the dead toy under 
its protection, 1 

The Megahthic monuments never stand very for from the 
sea* On the wind*tormcnted point of Finisiere, and about the 
shores and islands of the Gulf of Morbihan l the gigantic circles 
and alignments betray the energy bom of terrible adventures. 
There are no sudden change* of style to mart die passage of 
successive phases from Neolithic down to Rtunan davs, and 
each cultural period must have lasted longer in these remote 
outposts dun in the centres of interchange. A long infiltration 
from without seems to have caused the gradual replacement 
of one industry by another in ihe graves of the faithful* but 
the ceremonial monuments continued to preserve their Stone 
Age traditions- In sepulchral types alone is there any variety of 
construetiong the dolmen beneath a tumulus, with corbelled 
vault and passage-way, appearing, as in the South, along with 
the polished axe, towards the end of the Neolithic; the passage 
then gradually becoming important, with rudr engravings, on 
its walls and roof, of the current religious symbols,* 

Ihc figure of the Mother Goddess is carved, as we saw, upon 
gravestones of a late period in France. She is there only just an- 
ihropomorphic, sometimes a hewn stone with breasts and neck¬ 
lace onlVj or with breast* alone Lftg. 6B^ p, 130 and pi. XlXd'r. 
This type- may have been imported by another mute, for the 
seafarers who set up the great dolmens along the coast of South 
Brittany were concerned exclusively with abstract symbolism. 

The primeval maze of entry to the divine w orld is die subject 
most frequently repented among these barbarous designs pro¬ 
duced by percittdon upon capstones or passage walls, as the 
polished axe, unused and votive only, is by far the most 
common ufFering among die stone implements, pottery, and 

1 J. Dfetalc nr, M*wri tTzf^Jclogit fir/fotttriqm, rt pdlfi-rnmint, i, 

1908* p. 393 C 

" be Roujesr. "Alurpho!' .sir ct dimnaldKicds urpultuxB [n ffil p n ri r |U” 
4 u Marhiharr/ in L'Anihrvpclagw, xliii (19.33), PP- 335-265, 
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beads* found beside the bon es oi the collective burials within. 1 
The triage is no doubt indicative of the souPs wanderingsi a 
chart like that before the Clave of Malckuh/ like those engraved 
upon two stones in the Megalithic tomb of Bryn Cell* Ddu in 
Wales, and repeated in the actual passage of entry, 1 1 igr bfh 
p. 144, from die covered way of Pierres Plates at Locmariaquer, 
*hows this to have been sometimes conceived as serpentine; and 
fig . r jo i p r 144^ from the passage of LuiFang, shows a develops 
nient by which the single road inward leads to another figure, 
possibly a crude representation of the Mother Goddess.* 

The great stones of the dolmen on the island of Gayriinis 
(pi. XlXf) are carved all over with these convolutions in the 
Utmost elaboration, which is only approached at New Grange 
in Ireland* where the tomb is of the early vaulted type. Both 
these examples show the intricacies as some times leading to a 
central triangle or cone, but several of the GavT^iiLs stones 
depict numbers of votive axe in the midst of the winding ways, 
which seem 10 be implements of sacrificial fertility like those 
flung into Cretan caves or struck into stalagmite* fig. 7 1 * P- 
144 and p* 215 below). 

Again, at the summit of the ascent of Petit Mont* on the 
opposite peninsula of Arvors f is a table-stone, impressively en¬ 
graved with a pair of feet, in the centre of the maze (%- 
which strangely recalls the two feet among the group of symbols 
at I4 Pasiega ^fig. 13* p* r8)+ The meanders are sometimes 
replaced by a plan of chambers and passags (fig- 73 ? P- ! 44 r » 
as they seem 10 be at Niaiiau* At Pierres Plates again, the sym¬ 
bols of concentric curves and circles &re arranged just like the 
"path way's 1 and ‘slopping places 5 of divine journey's on the Aus¬ 
tralian churingas (fig. 74, p. 144 )- Another kind of plan is shown 
in fig, 75, p. 145, where the axe is seen beside an enclosure 
shaped like a tombstone, and a deft cone, of * homed altar type. 
The cone or tombstone with almost anthropomorphic head and 
arms (fig. 76* p. 145} is also seen emanating rays of divine 

1 IA b Jht Afrgvht.hu M&sarmitf ^Cm* mdLvcmarivqiMT^ 1908, p. If* 

* p. 156 bclw. 

1 W I Hemp -The CliamlKml Cairn of Cclii Ddu’ iu 

(London . bras, iy 3 °, pp. Helmut i) tfw! ilirfomb b« a .pi^J 

T ^ n T l (3} dull ttuL. ifriral H irpnscntctl on KOIU3- ltrir rt no* 4 mode! m 

ibe Briliili MmeuJP. 

* CL Eqr. Si, *Sfx p. 16 nbove. 
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power. An emblem ivjth handle fitted showing -i pillar and tone 
and again reminiscent of Pasiega [fig, 13, p. 18J. is repeated 
on a tomb re-used in Roman limc^ with sexual embellishment*. 

The plough '.pi- XJXd) h a common symbol ujjou these 
stones, another sacrificial instrument for breaking the earth for 
fertility, a development of the axe, and tike it emblematic of the 
whole Neolithic civilisation. It lies on the enormous table- 
Slone or the Table d<^ Man hands at Lo cmwriaq uer, and it has 
been suggested dial the row of bent stems on the conical 
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headstone which support it represent growing com (pi- XlXi}. 1 
If this were so, the symbolism of the Ekusiuian mysteries would 
here find a barbaric parallel. 

The alignments or avenues of frequently huge; undressed 
monoliths, composed of local granite broken by the primeval 
glaciers, stretch across the plains round Cantac sometimes for 
a mile, leading in inn, eleven, even thirteen, lines, to some 
cromlech or stone circle, before reaching which they often 
change their angle of direction pi. XIX/}.* Here once again is 
the old pathway, the marked road to the sacred tltrcshold of 
the circular temple, a 'processional way greater than imagina¬ 
tion', of which the guiding stones in this case are themselves 
divine. It is said that their conjunction with the cromlechs is 

* Z, Le R curie, La Tehit dii Munhuadt iXpfaiwrwvwri. 3rd ed.. 193(1, p_ 1 3 

If., gives j rticM inifrouttic moru true lion of I hr hulf-riTaced ,v rubais. 

* Hit alignment* of Kcnehro, lor instance : tee i^r Koustie, Tht Mrgalithk 
Mttaaateu <rf (.‘unusc ar.d Loatanagattf p. jo, amt of Gnrruc itself y. i6). 
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orientated to the sun's path, showing that Mencc and St, 
Pierre Qiiibcron were frequented at the summer solstice, and 
Kcrrnario then and at the equinoxes * 1 A few alignments have 
abo t it b interesting to note, been plated a* ceremonial path- 
wavs to tombs. 

Tbif locality is still a place of gathering For the annual pardon 
celebrated at the Church of S. Comely* The legend of this 
saint’s arrival in the vicinity, after hb Bight From the Roman 
soldiery on the backs of two oxtu, and hb transformation of 
the pursuing army* when the sea barred Farther progress, into 
the ranked megaliths of the alignments, lights up the perpetual 
Neolithic association with the animals of the pastures. The 
horns of the two Faithful beasts arc set on either side oF the 
Wat door of the church, a cross standing upon each pair 
(ph XIXf), exactly as the double axe stands in the digean 
Bronac Agt\ ! It b recorded that the pilgrims from all countries 
whose lick cattle came to be healed by the saint in memory of 
his rescue l passcd bet ween the stone soldiers « that is, they usui 
the Path wap still . 1 

It has been noted in passing that Megalkhic tombs of several 
type and periods arc found along the Western seaboard of the 
British Ssles^ where menhirs and circles mark the route of re¬ 
curring waves of settlement to Shetland and beyond. The 
Straits of Dover seem to have not yet been fully opened to 
these voyagers, for sailing round Scotland they arrived* very 
late in their history (to judge by the types of excavated tombs), 
on the Scandinavian shorts, and in Holland and Germany, 
amid the fine bronze culture of Northern Europe. 

In Scotland milk wa* still poured in recent times upon the 
cup-hole ^ 4 When a flowering branch of the elder which grows 
beside the king-post of the Rollright circle in Oxfordshire is 
cm on Midsummer Eve, die stone h still seen to nod hii head, 

i Y„ Lc ltou*k* cp. cib* p. 31* quoting MM. H. du CJcu*inu and F. 
Gdflmrd* 

* See fig. lofi- 

*Z„ Le RouxiCp op. di.> pp. 3 ]- 33 . Aim hh 'Canuc 1 , 41 * nJ.. 1 ^ 3 , 
pp. 17-10. tie uacntuxtH thr local belief: H ioim:ni b nuh nnTOanis ic 
piamr ocr+i datn idlte/ 

* DcmakL A. Miukmei. Anriml Afsa ui Bi ilttin. 3rd edition. p. 1 

quoting rewrdi at" Dingwall Frabytcry 1649 10 167& 

* A. _f [burr &r A, J.) Ev*ra in Foik-Lnt Jwrwl* iBgj* p, HO! The Rolf 
right Stuun Lind their f aLfc-Lare." 
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am! numerous legends in the West keep Alive the memories of 
the stone and tree cults suppressed by a law of Canute, 1 

[Jut the two great temples of the chalk uplands nf Southern 
England have something beyond a local importance. In (he 
age of the Megaliiltic builders Mils region must siilJ have been 
sprinkled with huge blocks of the sea-laid sandstone which 
once formed a sheet over the Wiltshire downs ;md Salisbury 
Plain, and which now Hr as 'Grey WctherV in a few remote 
valleys. The presence of these Saisen stones, in the dean down¬ 
wind raised well above the miasma of the swamps, but accessible 
bv river from the little harbours, may have determined ilir 
choice of (his region as a centre of religious life, at about (hr 
period when the beaker-using people, who brought across (he 
shallows of the Straits the bronze industry of Central Europe, 
were litirinnitig to travel along the Ridgeway from Rent. 
Judging by their round barrows, which lie around Avebury 
and cluster in hundreds about btooehenjje, these immigrants 
adopted the religion of the Mcgalithic builders, just as the 
creators of the Bronze Age civilisation of the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean had retained and developed the surrounding Neolithic 
beliefs,* Even at Malta burials of the Bronze Age were found 
to be grouped above the sterile layer of earth which overlay 
the floors of Hal Tantien, 1 as if the later inhabitants, after die 
passage of many centuries, still desired that their dead might 
receive protection from a vanished ritual. 

But ilie tremendous monoliths of the English circles were 
shaped by stone instruments, and their earthworks raised by 
picks of deer-horn-* Only one fragment of stone-filling at 
Stonehenge, the later of the two monuments, is slightly stained 
with copper, 4 Bui archaeological research is scarcely needed to 
Confirm this ultimate architectural expression of traditions 

already so old. , 

The grandeur or Avebury is independent of us size, though 
it is the largest stone circle in existence, composed of Riant 

! Donald A. Macfcenafe, op. ril., p. <47- 

1 See Part iv_* chap. L 

* Sec Zamfliif, prthutonr Atttfte, p. 45* 

* M, K- Carnimpuc!. A^ar?, ^ . mu P '4= Slews, Sims- 

*& 33 * <«* P 39 ^ 

ft ^ Oodcbudi ■ l-i*t of Prehistoric A n [tq tihtei in Wilt*/ in WiMtrt 

Arthaelfigim} viol. 3 ® f 1 914J 1 P- > 7^- 
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Screen monoliths* whose natural forms arc only slightly shaped 1 
to a proportion which docs nut destroy their appearance of 
primeval forces newly emerged from chaos. It resemble the 
structures of Neolithic Malta in a certain dualism expressed in 
tiic setting of two circles t one rather larger than the other, 
within a common circular boundary * and in the shaping of 
megaliths along the double line which forms its Avenue into two 
types roughly suggesting the Pillar and the Cone, and probably 
representing a difference of sex, some of them bearing double 
cup-stone* surrounded by circular incisions, 2 This processional 
way runs for nearly two miles to the Sanctuary on Overton 
Hillp where concentric circles of stones were still erect two 
hundred years ago* and were supplemented by rix circles of 
depressions which must have once Udd timber uprights,* pre¬ 
serving the old connection of stone pillar with tree. Round ilus p 
it i“> recorded, were many burials, the skeletons forming ah 
outer circle with Feet towards the central shrine* 1 The Avenue 
take* a bend f fig. 77, p. 149.1 before reaching dm Sanctuary* and if 
this change of direction might have here been imposed by the 
contour of the hill* no such reason exists for the sudden sharp 
angle by which at its other extremity it meets the chalk cause¬ 
way marking the original passage across the boundary rampart 
and ditch of Avebury (pL JfXn)* A similar angle, it may be 
remembered, h turned by several of the great alignments near 
Camac before they reach tfte cromlech, and seems to have 
existed, to judge by the depressions left by stones which once 
crossed its earthem Avenue fpL XX£) at the entrance to Slone- 
hengc also* This suggests a long-continued memory of the 
winding path of entry* which accounts for ihc name of "Ser¬ 
pent* or "Serpentine* Temples bestowed by Sluktly and by 
Blake.* Burials of the round-barrow people are found against 
die standing stones of the Avebury processional road* but these 


* A, RriUer and & Piggon, k Tbc Recent ExotYKlions at Avebury," io 
x* 40 (December, 1936), p. 4m 
3 A* Kdllcr and S. PSggUtt, op, cic, fig, 7* 

1 SL EL 'Thr "Sanctuary 1 ' on Overton HiU> near Avebury/ 

l* F ifti r ArtA. Mag., voJ, sJv [1932}* P- 306- 
1 M, E CurLfiington, Wilts dfdmS^ed Magazine* vol xlv (igga), pp* 
300-353. 


* Foe Btsrkc p T reccffUtnicTicn, iee p r too of Jfrmaltm I Keynes' 
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stones were allowed 10 fail in Celtic times, and the ploughs of 
the Iron Age, which respected Stonehenge, Have passed over 
them. 1 

The efcistatce ofWoodhenge, a miniature Stonehenge of tree 
Trunks, whose positions were only discovered from the div srid 
of die Sanctuary on Overton HUl t suggest that concentric 
circles of wood and stone were frequmdy established in this 
region. The primitive use of such circles to designate, like the 
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spirals, the path of entry between worlds, and die pacing or 
dancing of such designs in imkariem of the journeys of the Gods, 
offers a perfect explanation of these structures * 1 The circular 
plan would appear to have a chihonic rather than a solar 
origin, for Avebury has no definite oriemadon, and that of 
Stonehenge, like the Breton cromlechs, depends upon factor* 
outside its circle; that is to say. the ‘altar' stone (which may 
once haw stood upright) is axial, not to the causeway which 

» A KdJIer and S> KggaO , d P‘ P' 

1 M. T- Gunningfen, "PrrJiiiUrric Timber Cheka/ M Ax£iqwtr t i, i 
(March, 13371, pp 92-95: O. C, Crawford. T^iiurial Nolrt, in AnHpdlj, 
i±i T ti fSeptember, 1929 )j PP^ *57~' 2 59r 

* CL pL 153 below. 
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marks ihe original entrance across the surrounding earthworks, 
but to an unhewn stone, set between the eaxtbeo banks of the 
Avenue, and outside its central axis, to mark the moment of 
sunrbc at the summer solstice . 1 Two other slimes, also tin- 
worked and of local Sar^cn, stand without the circle at the 
North West and South East to define the equinoxes . 1 They may 
all have been no placed to determine the date of seasonal 
festivals. 

The outer circle of Sarsen stones with carefully fitted lintels 
must once have been surrounded by an enclosure of iHissibly 



OJ ^4^34 


wooden uprights* which have left depressions at regular inter¬ 
vals in the chalk. soiL^ The trifithons Lhcmscl ves enclose another 
circle of blue stones, foreign to that region, which have been 
traced to a locality in the hills of Pembrokeshire where several 
Mcgalifhk circles survive. 1 It therefore seems Likely that the 
builder of Stonehenge brought out of the West, with incredible 
labour, stones already sanctified by ii$e. Within this circle five 
lofty friluhem* ofSarsen stones, very nobly shaped, stood in a 
semicircle whose ends were prolonged—the now familiar 
Horned Gate (fig. 78, p, 150 b The mhtkty of their workmanship 

3 Slevniu, op. ctL # pp. 6. 26 and 6$. See pL Aitmtuoaiical caJeulfliiotu 
hi>ed <m thii orientation would place the setting up of the title none si 
■taut 1700 a.t. with * posuhlr error of 300 y«js on either 
1 Slo’Qtaj op. dc t p. 25* l Stcvcm r op. du p. 34* 

1 Thry have bfen idennfied fay 1 >t. Thorns of ihc Geological Survey oi 
beiomfLiu; to a limited nr^ iu lhr IVra-rdlry Kange* 
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atones, in tlic det;idence of the Stone Age, for their loss of func¬ 
tion as actual gateways, and takes the mind hack to the uohtcd 
triliihons of Phrygian worship, which opened into no temple 
made with hands. At Stonehenge they enclosed an inner horse¬ 
shoe of die smaller blue Welsh monoliths, so t hat Iwth embrace d 
the central stone of die whole monument, the ‘altar’ already 
mentioned, of fine micaceous sandstone, from another district 
of Wales. 1 They formed, in fact, a kind of apsidal shrine around 
H like the Apses in winch the cuU-5ttKQ.es of Malta were set. Titus 
the complete structure, like it* very different neighbour at Ave¬ 
bury, is full of reminiscences of the South and East of perhaps 
a thousand Years before, which were strong enough to kindle, 
on this remote island, the sombre splendour of its Neolithic 
decline. 


MELANESIA 

The west ward voyages of the Megalitkc missionaries, exiles, 
or explorers, have left no data but their monuments, upon 
which to base, with some small help from die records of their 
more civilised contemporaries, any conjectural religious sys¬ 
tem. But the Megaliths culture also spread eastward from its 
stilt undiscovered starting point, travelling probably during 
many centuries, even millennia, along the southern shores o 
Asia and up its north-eastern coasts to Alaska and Japan. At a 
fairly late period of its history, it seems to have crossed the 
ocean 10 the highlands of Bolivia,* where the Spaniards even¬ 
tually destroyed such vestiges of monumental ritual as the 
Incas mav have tolerated, or absorbed. 

In the islands of the South West Pacific' alone, a complete 
Megafrdik religion is alive today, among semi -barbarous t im¬ 
munities practising occasional cannibal ism and using polished 
stone implements.® These gardener and breeders of swine are 
united In a strict and elaborate social discipline, by rites which 
are intricately bound up with their rede stone monuments, but 

1 Or. Thratim spx'rt tlir nctthbqutkood of Milford Haven at the prove- 
n Alice the k Altar* Stonr* 

■S« beW. pp. 1*40. m 

i a, Bernard Deacon, jtljMfclf, -i r^if^i' Propi* m li# .Vra Ndrtrdtt, 
*8f4 * 
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betray, nevertheless, unquestionable links wilh the religious 
and social organisations of the ftM>d-gathering peoples of the 
Paleolithic level of culture. The publication of recent investiga¬ 
tions in Malckula and tuber small islands belonging to the New 
Hebrides,* is of the utmost value hcre> because it discloses from 
die lips of the worshippers themselves, as related to a number of 
enquirers of diverse mental attitudes, a complete system of 
bclic& connected with the communal raking of great stones in 
similar arrangements to those which yet stand beside the Medi¬ 
terranean and Atlantic Stores. The system is everywhere corro* 
boradvc, with modifications due to focal circumstance, of the 
continuity and development of the religion of the Stone Age as 
described in the previous chapters* 1 

The inhabitants of Mafokula $ay that hardly a single dement 
of their culture is indigenous.* Its immediate origin is In¬ 
donesian, the two levels of culture now apparent on the island 
recalling two out of many migrations by that route out of Asia. 1 
The so-called indigenous inhabitants of some of the Indonesian 
islands are known to believe in n common soul substance and 
animal ancestry/ 1 while farther East Live people of Papuan 
Kiwai practise agriculture and keep large s*onr axe* (whose 
practical use it forgotten 1 - as fertility charm*, 1 yet hold initiation 
ceremonies iu the communal 'Long House', whit feigned death 
and rebirth, at sowing-time and harvest- 7 They even call their 
bull-roarer the yarn-mother, and show the carved statuette of 
a woman at the harvest festival from which women and children 
arc excluded. Here the hunters' 6 rites for promoting animal 
fertility :tnd destruction, have obviously been extended to assist 
the oscillation of the seasons, and on this island at least* which 
has not lost all memory of Asia (as the Australians have done], 
the Mother Goddess retains some vestige of both her powers.® 
But the more recently arrived Khasj of Indonesia are said 

L J. lanyard, Sim \fra Mob Titi, 194J, passim. 

1 LuvaidV boot weu jiubluhcd after ihey were written. 

* Uyafd, op. eh., p, 15- 1 tayjurd, op, cii... i>. so. 

1 IV. Jn Perry, Tbr .WiTjI sliihk Cultur/ &f tnaans 'is* 13 it) ; r hapten xix and 
XX, i|UQtin^ A. Kruiju p Pe ^codrii, dcr lAr^VUWen .ijn^ndc dc 
ccrnc= merit hen/ ill Ctta hi Jtidnhmdx/t Zmitnn^grwl- 

m^ii T j%4> 

4 W. N, KScavcr, Utttxpfafd M V*w Guituv, 1320, p. 187, 
r Beaver, op. dt, pp. 1(5-187. * HAL. p. rjC. 
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to found their settlements round two stones, identified, tike 
Jacob’s Bethel, by dreams. They place them togclher, the 
male upright, the female horizontally. 1 As the bilcr receives 
most of offerings, the horizontal stone becomes a table or alt .u . 
It Ls called The first grandmother', and die oilier I lie fust 
maternal unde' * These most primitive elements of Mega- 
lithic architecture are thus specifically regarded here as Mother 
and Son, 

THE MONUMENTS OF THE SEW HESftIPES, 

Tlie two periods of settlement known to the inhabitants of 
the New Hebrides, are still differentiated in their myths, social 
organization, and monuments, in which a similarly main lined l 
level of culture, especially important in Vao and the small 
islands to the north of Malekula, is associated with the erection 
of the dolmen. This, they explicitly state, represents both the 
Gave of the Dead 1 and the Table or Sacrifice.* exactly as it 
appears to do in MegaUthu Europe. On some islands the name 
of die highest woman’s rank, to be won ill die Maki ceremonies 
presently tc> be described, is Stone Altar * Thr rites connected 
with the erection of the dolmen belong to the so-called Low 
Maki* (as it were, the Lesser Mysteries), for which the choos¬ 
ing, transportation and raising, of the stones tnay cover a 
number years- 

Tiie later migration established a patrilineal system with 
historic records, represented in the monuments by the upright 
monoliths, which here, as in Indonesia, -.land tor the male 
principle, 1 These are ceremonially set tip, again after prolonged 
preparation, to embody both the ancestral ghosts and the living 
initiates who share their spirit;* and may be arranged in 
Avenues (processional ways) and cromlechs the circular 
boundaries uf dancing grounds). Monolithic circles are also 
erected round ritually planted trees,* 

A second type of monument belonging to this later stratum 
is the high stone platform nr tower (pi, XXIit), a savage de¬ 
scendant, probably, of die Temple Tower of Mesopotamia, and 

« Perm op. cit., pp. 16-17. 1 Perry, op- cU., p. 46. 

* Layard, up. dl„ pp. 373-J7+- 4 Ibid., p, 700 ff. 

* Ibid,, p- 719, qiiDtiixj Deacon rnd River*. * ibid., dap, xjv, 

»Ihfr t-j, p. 17. * Laywd, loc. dt. • Lavartl, ujc dc, p, 10- 
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serving as we shall sce r a similar purpose. It is included among 
Megalithic monuments because it conforms with LayanTs 
definition , 1 being constructed communally for a religious end, 
of stones too heavy to be lifted by hand. Like the Near Eastern 
sacred pillar of the Bronze Age, it is ritually an extension of 
the upright monolith, being raised not only from the earth, but 
towards the sky, and is expressly stated to be associated with 
the idea of height, which is the aspiration of the Higher Make 
In these generation-Jong ceremonies, of which it forms tire 
monemental culmination, one of the highest ranks on a single 
island at least, is called ‘The Ladder '. 8 This all points to the 
Influence of the great Eastern civilisations with which* as we 
saw, the Megalithic Mediterranean seems to have been actually 
in contact. Its re-appearance on these distant islands is very 
striking;- 

THE DIVINITIES 

like its prototype* in the Welt, the dolmen, both as Cave 
and Altar, is associated with an Earth Spirit, This h Lite 
Guardian Ghost, dweller at the Cave entrance to the other 
world, and devourcr of the dead units* propitiated by evidence 
of initiation, sacrifice, and, in the tipper cultural level, by the 
intervention of a male deity. Hie Guardian GSr^c. called on 
Vao *Le*hev-Iicv\ is the ultimate object of cult in this group 
of islands; the object of terror also, for the gentle traits of the 
Mother Goddess seem to have been left behind with the flocks 
and herds of the Asiatic comment, so that only her more lethal 
aspect remains, On the farther side of the Pacific, in Mexico, 
for example, the Earth Goddess herself became entirely 
ferocious, and there no animal wa* domesticated before the 
arrival of the Spaniards. In the New Hebrides, however, the 
tusked boar is bred; to be identified in die sacrifice both with 
the Guardian Ghost and the human initiate . 1 Through that 
sacrifice, jl* we shall sec, the Dcvmirer of the Dead does become 
Mother of Rebirth. 

Lohcv-hev U usually conceived as sexless, but is recognised 
as female among the later* patrilineal* societies. The fast 

1 Lyiid, <sp. at*, p. 19. 1 bet™, F 1% 

1 Uy^iU* op. cit., p, C! 57 , (1 me a. The rule L^hev 4 sevii ncumcd by old 
men far advanced Ju Multi ranli Act hclow, p„ JtK?, aiis} liijtr 
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syllable «r the name b prefixed today to every woman’s name 
among the small islands. 1 

She b sometimes imagined as a Rock, can be crab, spicier, 
or mesalopod, ■* but is chiefly a formlcs* c\tl, like t te 1 
Ionian Tiamat— the chaos which Marduk caught m hn net «l 
ordered ertatiotL Le-hcv-hev represents, Laynid says, the 
people’s unconscious fears:* the past, that is to say. from which 
thev are trying to rise- Bin in addition io the boar, she is also 
identified in I lie ceremonies with the hawk, which is carved at 
t he end of the ridgepole id lodge, and of huts built over the 
monuments and their ancestral ghosts lpi. XXloi. and over 
the place of retical after ritual rebirth- The soaring of this 
hawk is mimed bv initiates on their high platform at the critics, 
moment of the sacrifice.* Le-heV-hev rarnioi therefore be com¬ 
pletely dissociated from Taghar, a male deity who a the object 
of no cult, but only of aspiration. He ‘represents their coiiscious 
Striving’, and is explicitly connected with the idea of height 
attained in Maki, and therefore with the temple-tower and iu 
mythological counterpart, the fiery mountain of Ambrm, 
which, for devotees of the higher culture, lies beyond the Cave. 
Taghar, the people say, is the direct light of the sun and stare, 
and lives in the moon, though he is not himself the moon. He 
is the creator of ail life, 6 

We have noted in Megalithic temples such as those at Cumae 
and Stonehenge, the signs of a later orientation made to con¬ 
form with die apparent movements of thr heavenly bodies, 
suggesting some further tmiisfoitnalion oj the culls or the Earth 
and the dead, of a similar nature to this- The next chapter will 
show- how such a development was accomplished in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, reaching a peak of religious association of which 
these much later changes in the Far East ami Far West may be 
reflections. 

The myth in which die two powers play their part, i* the 
basis of the long ceremonies upon which the history of die 


«Uyud,«fhdL,p.inB. „ , w Jtl) . 

i oj,, eit.. pp. Mo-as*. Cf. the Scorpion Man aud Womwi who 

5^(1 ihr Cave of Dcalh in the Citgameih tpir, 

* LiywtL up* eit., p. aij. « LayanLop. cfo, p. 7M- 

* I op- cit.> P- i JI H"*t qnOti“» J”n GaeJdrv}'. S.M., Lnt IriN 

tonbfi ifr fit Lv>t, 1933 

* See above, pp. 14& *nd i^O, 
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community, and akn ifrai of the individual, is founded- TA* 
Journtj of ihf Dmd ¥ ns mimed in ihe ritual dances of Vao, bears 
the closest relation to the literary legends of* w own civilisation, 
suggesting some common foundation in a universal rhuak de¬ 
scended from the Stone Age of Europe and Asia. In \ao the 
ncwly-dead man is believed to arrive before the entrance to a 
cave oa Lhe seashore, where he encounters the dreaded Guar* 
dian Ghost. In front of die cave-mouth is a design called “The 
Path 1 , traced upon the sand by Lc-hcv4icv + . At his approach 
ihc obliterate* half the design, which the dead man must 
complete or be devoured* The Path 1 has of course been trodden 
in cerernoniiil dances during aII hk adult life, and knowledge 
of the whole pattern proves him to be an initiate of Maki. 
After completing the design, he must tread its mastrs to the 
threshold of the cave, whore he may now offer the tusked boar 
which was sacrificed m the mortuary rites performed after his 
burial. At this point the people of Vao believe that Taghar 
prevails with die Guardian to accept the surrogate In place of 
the dead man, who h thus free to join his deputed kinsmen, 
and friends gathered in the cavcm depths. 1 

The earlier version of die myth ends within Lhc cave, of 
which each small island has its representative grotto; but those 
who have taken the higher Maki rank, do not regard it as a 
fund habitation. Beyond it the dead man finds himself on a 
lonely shore, where he kindles a liencon to summon a ferryman 
known as The Guide*. Having in the Wula version' broken 
off a branch of weed 5 for the voyage and gnawn the bark of a 
'milk-bearing free,* he is ferried safety to the island volcano 
^Source oFFtre\ in w hose flame some say ihat even Le-hev-hev 
may stand upright. Upon its summit, in certain accounts, the 
dead dance as skeletons all night long. 4 At every dawn ihcii 
Jleads fuU off* anti the bones rest on the ground till sunset, The 

1 L*yivrd, op 4 ciL fc p . 325 tT.« 

1 Q i i iap Ondlng apparently Will tfi r hqu^h or ranr earned in !h<r twat 
of iSr (l?ad in so many legend* <af Ui*’ Old Wnrkl. 

■J. Liyanl, tn LaAU presented to C_ G. iselti^maui, 19^4, pp 136-127. 
Thti tree u comparable with (lie mille-yiclding tret of the Egyptian and 
Mctnpttfjuman underworlds described in die preview part* ii p fm 

habin wh»r mrjffom cartnm iiielde I hem are sa id to Jwl up^ti it. The drjtd 
man by gnawing it may be eoraidmd in be nn*-hnra; ct figs. 59 and 60. 

* Laysrd* op, dL, p. 226, Tbe popubnioiu of Wala and Atehin htlicvr 

this, but Vao denin h. 
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cn ms ponding mortuary rites resemble titer occasional Paia»* 
lithit practice of decapitating the corpse, 1 which is here buried 
at sundown, so 1 that its owner may join the dance immediately 
after the required conditions have been fulfilled,’ But we must 
now turn to the ritual by which this myth was made a familiar 
experience among the living. 

Tltf, SANP DftAWttftiS or VAO AN& AT CHIN 

These are patterns for dances, traced upon die ground, like 
the designs belonging to the Old Stone culture of Australia.* 
bayard says that they are based on the Labyrinth mythology 
of South West Malckida, that is, on the tory of die Guardian 
Ghost derived from the earlier stratum of culture.* He finds 
such dances to bet 

i. Always related to death and rebirth. 

a, Always connected with a cave and rarely with a con¬ 
structed dwelling also. 

3, Where the ritual is preserved, the Labyrinth, danced or 
drawn, is always at the entrance. 

4. The presiding personage is always a woman, 1 

Here, in Tact, is die winding path of conditional entry', of 
which there were signs even in the narrow corridors and the 
scrawled 'macaroni* at the entrance to Palaeolithic caves.* he 
should presumably add to the cave and dwelling of No. the 
tomb which imitates a cave, remembering tlie engraved ‘mazes 
df ihc Western tombs, some of which so strangely resemble 
those which we are about 10 consider. 1 

* Above, p, %_ * Lavard. lor, tit. * Above, f. 5°, 

■ Ljyjfd op. til., p. bfjo ff., quoting Deacon, GeametriccJ Drawings 
frrxrn Makkula anti rtihn asUiihIs of thr Nr-A Hebrides . 1 J.R.AJ,, Isi 1 -, 
Jut...June 1 mSf. Tor enmapAnding iymbolkm in S. W. Maiiiula. 

1 Layuid, ‘labyrinth KiM in South tnd«* (FM Lnr, vtiL kEvtii, Jvne. 
1*37) Almw identical design* are drawn, he Myi, by living Hindu 
wiJinen before tlirir threihofdi in the month when I he *W die* and 1* te- 
hurtii Their husband* then walk <wes- the designs, 

■ Above, p, rn. 

■ Fig. 70 above, Layiini na^ku the ‘eifl*' variety to be never stcrw- 

ivped. but intruded 10 IwfUe and < thwc unfamiliar with it* ipenal 

plan. Hr hdirva the formal type (represented on die coin* <>t Known*) t" 
have ln.it its original meaning. Thi» seems unlikely,, iinre the toiniahseU 
symbol may emphasise m*c» by tuna and sTTsssiiuft. as in J modem mue, 
without I wing it* Pluwiy and deceptive iiindioiu, 
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Layard finds in Malckula wo types of design 1 in both of 
which the continuous line is an essential condition, because it 
marks the path trodden by the aspirant or initiate: (A) a 
figure in straight lines fi e. a framework of walls and barriers), 
representing the Journey of the Dead; [BJ a circular pattern 
representing the Guardian Ghost. Here the continuous line » 
without beginning or end T and the framework is composed ot 
small circle. It will be remembered Uiat the Australians in¬ 
terpret their ground drawings as depicting both the Jonnie> 
of the animal ancestor, and also its body, and that the Paleo¬ 
lithic female figure from Merit! (pi. II*) is m the parallel line 
technique used elsewhere to represent pathways- 

Luvard subdivides type A into (1} figures hi parallel tines 
(fig, 79, p. 158), and (2) curvilinear figures (fig. p- > A B1 F ° r 
the purpose of this book, through which 1 he Maze dance is trod¬ 
den to the end, the differentiation is of secondary importance, 
since both varieties lay special emphasis, by the formation or 
‘knots’ 5 and angles, on the sudden crises of the initiation cert- 
tiuinies, such as marriage, death and rebirth, The European is 
unction between mmundcr and spiral both types appearing m 
Paleolithic art (fig, 40, p. 32 and pi. Vg)) seems to be of a 
somewhat dilTercnt character, for the spirals, for instance on the 
thresh aids of the inner shrines at the HalTanden [pi- XV 1 *:, 
emphasise no events, but the whole spring-like tension of con¬ 
ditional entry—the recoil to gather power. The concentric 
circles, too, of Western cromlechs, may be considered as shaped 
for a spiral dance, though it should also be remembered that 
the circles as well as spirals are interpreted by the artist or 
owner of Australian ground and churiuga designs, as repre¬ 
senting the passage between the worlds , 7 

Type B, the unbroken line depicting the body of Lc-he\ -htv, 
apparently in her crab or spider or megalopod forni, is illus¬ 
trated in figs, 81 and Oa, p. *58- It* general resemblance to en¬ 
gravings on dolmcnic stouts in Brittany [%. 70* P- M 4 ) 
be immediately apparent. The primitive conception of the divine 
tmdy as die road travelled by itself and its seeker, will again lie 
recalled in the Australians* interpretation of* their ground 
drawings,* as will its possible origins in Paleolithic cave religion* 

1 Stitot Kits 1 vj MtldCtU, t, p. 634 ff - 

i See below, p- 14a *nd note 4- ' Above, pp- 47 nd a* 1 . 

* Above, p. 50. 1 Above - P- ^ * nd P L “* 
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nit: pASCF.r 

The mumming dance* of Atchin Mid other small inlands arc 
‘consciously creativeV There are tragedies, comedies, and 
Formal figure dances with a chorus and individual role*. The 
acton are masked or veiled, since they represent the ancestral 
dead. 1 Deacon's account 1 shows that the figure dances of Alehin 
describe at the same time: (a) a sacred marriage, (b) inhiartor., 
(£) die journey of the dead. In discussing the most primitive 
known imuatiuns, we found that birth, marriage and death 
were not completely differentiated in the rites,* and such partial 
overlapping appears indeed to he integral to this ritual even 
in its later development. The figure dances of At chin are thus 
ihertwdves \o some extent mumming plays, illustrating the 
gradual initiation into (he Mafci mysteries. The processional 
and circular dances $tir, Deacon say*, the deepest emotion of 
all. Their focal points arc sacrificial posts From which float the 
hawk-banners (fig. 83, p. 158): huge kites whose beaks ate 
shaped like Lhc prows of canoes —for the mythical Journey by 
Water never loses its significance as passage from state io state* 
The circular dance is performed at the height of I he Maki 
ceremonies, and aho during Initiation. 

tfi£ GOWCS 

The gongs which provide the music for these figure* ph 
XXI d) arr hollowed bunks of trees whose upper ends are 
roughly carved 10 represent tht heads of ancestral ghosts* 
Their distribution coincides in tht New Hebrides with iheMaki 
rite and tile mnnolith* to which they arc ritually akin. Whole 
orchestras arc played together in contrapuntal rhythm, the 
chief instrument being the Moiher-Gong; the rest writing a 
different rime-beat. They sound the approach signal for the 
processional dances, in which feet are brought down together 
to the blows of the upright, and the rattle of the horizontal, 
Instruments. 1 

1 Ljtymid, op* dk, p. 336 ff. 1 Ibfch, p. 337- 

1 \* is, Deacob, P p. dl. 1 Ser p. bekttfr. 

* Lay-ard, op. dt„ pp. i% 310, * IhaL, op. di., p. 310 If. 
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MEGALITHIC 


THE RITES 

We come at last to the developed Mega! it hie ritual of which 
this music and dancing form a part. The rites, as wc saw, are 
of two grades: 

i. Low Mafci, or which the central Megnlithic ceremony is 
the erection of the dolmen, which represents the Cave of the 
Dead. 

a. High Maki, culminating in the erection of the Stone 
Platform, identified with the island volcano Ambrin, upon 
which the dead dance in bliss , 1 

In both grades the ritual is based on rebirth. lour years .ire 
spent, in Low Maki, seven years In High Maid, in growing the 
•Risks of the sacred boar and choosing and transporting the 
monumental stones, in preparation for the great sacrifice by 
which it is attained. The cm (ward token? of rebirth, repeated 
throughout at higher stagta, arc the taking of a new name and 
the lighting of a fire, upon which the first food of the reborn 
is cooked. Before the event he lives in seclusion, in a hut 
guarded, as we saw, by the Hawk. After the new birth lie acts 
as a child for thirty days. By its means he becomes one with all 
the ancestral dead who have previously followed tile rites, mid 
monoliths are accordingly set up to embody 1 both living aiu\ 
dead. The duels of some Ullages, therefore, take the title 
‘Stone’ as a suffix to their names. 

The new fire is lit upon the itonc platform of High M*ki, 
and from this, as alreadv noted, those of upper rank take 
brands for cooking the neophytes’ food. On this platform, at 
the supreme moment of the sacrifice (in Atdiin at leastthe 
sacrificer spreads his arms to imitate a soaring hawk, and smgs 
of the stars.* 

The hoars destined for immolation are lied to aoo monoliths 
which have been arranged in the figure of a sea-going can or, 
and beTore the sacrificial screen, called ’birth enclosure', u 
shaken down, a song is chanted about a canoe which has at 
last reached land . 3 

1 Laytrd, Dp- cit., chap*. *iin'- 

1 I Jjyard, Op. cit** pp. 42 1 


* Layanl, op. eit., pp, 733-73-J 
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THE TUSK^n BOAR OT VAO 

Tilt Sacrifice i* the great mystery in which the idenuficadun 
is accomplished* of ihe beast, its slayer, and the being to whom 
it h immolated. 1 Mythologically the boar k the animal which 
is offered to Lc-hcv-hev bdbre ho cave through which the 
dead must pass. In the high Maki rite it is considered m given 
to man by Taghar, the god of heavenly light f both in defence 
against, and also in honour of, Lc-hev-hev. Both objects axe 
achieved, in the initiatory as m the mortuary rites, through 
atonement with Lesliev-hev in the sacrifice- the substitution of 
the pig at a man's death being only possible !>ccausc the man 
has been in life identified with the pig. 

But the sacred monument is also identified. P£rc Godefroy* 
wfio lived long in the bland-;, of thh ceremony: 'We have 
here, as forming a single entity, victim, altar, and sarrificci - ,l 
He refers to the dolmen, and thus includes ako the Guardian 
Ghost. The votary who has attained die highest rank of die 
whole Maki ceremonial is, indeed, addressed by a title phtlolo- 
gically equivalent to her name.- In Vao, at least, such tide* of 
Maki rank arc at first bestowed upon the Lusked boar only, 
the boar who was previously sanctified by die sacrifice of other 
pigs, and has thus acquired a fc soul p . 'Fhrotigh the passage of 
the boar's + souB into the sacrifice^ the latter attains die rank 
of his victim* 

The boars are first prepared for consecration by the knocking 
out of ihe upper canine teeth. After die lower canines have 
pushed through to ihe upper jaw, they emerge in crescent 
form, which represents the first stage of holmes*. When they 
have completed a full circle ihe next stage i-. reached. Some 
beasts acquire thr distinction of a second and even a third 
circle, and are thereby destined for the highest sacrifice- The 
spiral tusks of the victim (pi, XXIr) are afterwards hung from 
the sacred monuments and from the jaw's of the human-facetl 
gongs, suggesting that both these embodiments of the ancestral 
dead are thought to take the boar-nature also 1 fig T 84, p. 

The re seems no doubt that die tusks have replaced in these Pacific 

* LxyanL up. dL, p. 357, note z, 1 Layard, op + dE, pp, $30-22 u 

1 Lay arch op. dfc* pp. a&3-^% h quoting f. Sparer on + cLctnDnic F powers 
hy ihr utEichntcpi af the links. 
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islands the horns of bull and ram in the Old World, with the 
same significance as funnels or concentrations ol the bc;isi s 
ghostly power. In Van, however, the artificially induced growth 
of the tusks has enabled the breeders to impose on them the 
spring-like tension of a spiral path, such a* wr sec carved on 
the raised thresholds of the Maltese shrines. This represents 
a remarkable fusion of Stone Age conceptions .comparable 
with the Homed Altar and Homed Gate of Western Ada, 
Europe and Africa. The boars arc also fertility symbols, 1 
thrown alive into graves as pigs were thrown into the Greek 
‘mtgara' of classical times. 1 The axe of sacrifice (pi. XXIi) is 



Fifi, ®5 


sacred here as in the West. An illustration Ls also shown of the 
axe which is devoted to the rare and solemn human sacrifice 
which has not been described as it has no part in Maki rituai, 
though it is explicitly associated with rebirth. Rut the designs 
on this second axe exactly resemble the scrolled patterns on 
the door slabs of the Neolithic tombs of Castelluccio (fig. 85, 
above and p. 131, note 3). 

On the night preceding the supreme Boar Sacrifice, there is 
a torchlight procession in which the Hawk banners floating 
from their Staves are trampled down.* Next morning the Conch 
Shell Trumpets are blown: shell* which appear from archeo¬ 
logical records to have played an important part in the Stone 
ami Bronze Age rituals of Mediterranean lands,' where their 
spiral convolutions seem to have associated Lhem with the Cave 
of rebirth. They are blown in the Maki rites to herald the 
slaughter of each of the four rank* of tusked boars. Layard 
calls the trumpet blast on the morning after the trampling of 
the hawk banners, a peal of victory over the Guardian Ghost, 

• l j yard, op. dt., P- sG* 1 See below, p, *93. 

■ bayard, ap, dt., |>. ' &* % n* h=l™- 
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that is, over Death itself, 1 Later on that day, as we saw, the 
hawk soar* in the moment of sacrifice above the high tower* 
in the persons of the chief ini dates. 

It has been necessary to go into some detail in the matter of 
these rites, because: [a) they supply all that was missing from 
the deserted monuments of the West; (b) they also form a logical 
development from earlier to latest Stone Age conceptions; 
(f) they show a profound relation with the systems elaborated 
out of those conceptions, which we find in certain later re^ 
ligions. Lay and calb Pire Godefroy "the only white man on 
these islands to have appreciated the character of the Mcga- 
lithk ritual, despite the great elaboration of its rites, and the 
many other uses to which it lias been put* as essentially a 
mystery in the sense in which the Church receives this w r orcL 
This point of view\ he adds, ‘agrees with my own conclusion 
that this ritual is comparable with the mysteries of Classical 
Antiquity/ 5 

The later chapter* of this book may help to explain how 
such a relation could endure through rime, because of the uni¬ 
versal nature of the rites upon which it is based- 

1 L&viftf ofh dt* ( p r 1 Layirdp op, dt** p- **• 
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CHAPTER I 
CULMINATION 


AGE OF INVENTION'S 

the end of the Chaleo I ithic phase of culture, there 
appeared among those Oriental states which had been 
X Jl moving along parallel lines, an acceleration in mental 
progress comparable in its effects with the speed of material 
development consequent upon the modem discovery of steam 
and electricity. In Egypt and Sumer, for instance* pictorial 
signs take a sudden movement towards phonetic combinations 
or a linear script, while the ideograms first found at a some¬ 
what later stage in India, suggest a similar previous and con¬ 
temporary development. Since this period is abo distinguished 
by the construction of wheeled vehicles and the use of sails in 
navigation, the intercourse which had always been maintained 
by means of the caravan routes must have been greatly facili¬ 
tated 1 The use of copper to replace stone implements and 
weapons involved the exploration of distant lands, and the self- 
sufficiency of the Neolithic agricultural communities was thus 
permanently broken. The contrast, liowcver, between the 
hieroglyphic and cuneiform scripts, show* clearly enough that 
l bough actual inventions were pooled, their application re¬ 
mained individual, as befitted nations in a creative epoch of 
their history. 

In all these countries it is probable that the institution of 
city life, with its consequent specialisation, gave die priests 
(dir first legible documents .ire religious! 1 the leisure for intel¬ 
lectual research, enabling them to develop to remarkable ends 
the groping* towards mathematical exactitude already displayed 
in Neolithic pottery and art lii lecture. 

1 V. Grrrclora Ciiikk, Mm Malta Himtilf, 3rd impression, 1939, p, 139 ff- 

* At Wgiki. 
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The earliest of such achievements, the rectification of the 
calendar* must have been carried to its conclusion at Helio* 
polis in Lower Egypt* 1 at a time when die chthomc powers 
still reigned, though it proclaimed for all the future the 
supremacy of die sun. For the year now began with the rimuJ* 
tancons rising of Sirius, Ra and the Nile, and Osiris as God of 
Vegetation was bom on the first of the five intercalary days. 
From now onwards the cyclic changes would be ruled by pre¬ 
dirt able movements of the heavens, but their religious roots 
were bid in the ancient seasonal rites of earth's fertility. 

The power dependent on this discovery must have assisted 
the concent ration of government, while the religious prestige of 
the king* in Egypt 15 m Sumer, would have made great works 
possible by united effort> considered as reciprocal service to 
a ecu re and preserve his divinity for the fond in life or death. 
Thin in berth countries die great monuments arose as intellec¬ 
tual and material expressions of national aspiration. 


THE MONUMENTS 

stmftH 

The buildings by which this aspiration was perpetuated, 
kept in each centre of civ ills a lion the individual character 
already visible in the Chaleo! it hie preoccupation with the two 
aspects of the Stone Age religion, with fertility and death. In 
Sumer the terraced enclosure with its Gate, round the primitive 
wattled hut ? rose higher by stages of rough clay, reinforced, as 
at Waifat* with pottery vessels and hollow cones to keep its 
sides at the maximum steepness;* to represent the lost ancestral 
mountain, the mythical Mi Maahu, coextensive with the 
earth, erected 'in the place of fertility* over a vast hollow, the 
primeval cave where, the dead dwell. 

The steep terraces of die Ziggurat w en? later constructed in 
a solid bulk of baked brick* eventually to the number of seven. 
IV e saw that they may have covered a cave or (omb p 3 the 

1 Borju.tr only in rhaT region could the icnipofal and ipatiil positions 
ImvB cobtidot A. Miuet. Th* .Hilt, p H 

1 YY, Andrat. "Tlvc Stccy of Uruk/ Antiquity, 0 (June* p„ t^ a 

* Ahove* |i. 95, 
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resting place of the sun and fertility Gods, in their night or 
winter sleep 'within the Mountainbut life appears in Meso¬ 
potamia to have prevailed over death. At Nippur the temple 
was called "The House of the MountainV but also, as at Larsa 
and Sippar p the 'Bond uf Heaven arid Earth"; 1 and because the 
ting represented the God, his palace in Babylon was called 
‘The Bond 1 , 3 

But [lie Sumerian ruler Giidca calls (ns temple dimgal 4 the 
Great Binding Post*, 4 as if in memory of those tree-trunks 
winch supported the wattle-hilt, or flunked 5 tiie portal which 
symbolised the shrine in the art of his reign. This bond, like die 
tree-pillar* connected Heavers and Earth, and the Ziggnrut 
was thus conceived as a kind ofj □coirs ladder whose pathways 
were external, a stairway later mounting in a spiral from stage 
to stage; the Mcgalithic way of approach to the divine state 
here lifted towards the sky. PL XXIIi shows at Sumatra the 
only complete Ztggurat now existing and already halfway 
to the Minaret which replaced it in Islamic 1 lands, with its 
spiral circuit clearly visible. Tim change of dimension* pre¬ 
figured farther Wot when the lintel stone was placed above the 
pilfer, was the Chaldean fulfilment of the religion of the Stone 
Age. The formless plain had turned men's regard w the skies. 
The Egyptian hieroglyph for divinity, whether interpreted as 
axe or as standard for the totemic ensign, was in either case a 
Neolithic Inheritance; but its Sumerian symbol was a star, 

At first the invisible world was thought to be of one substance 
with the earth; but the calendar presupposes a distant held ol 
causes intellectually perceived; and the Zigguiat creates a way 
of ascent by stages and a winding stair, which imposed its form 

1 £, Burrow i t \S*nrw CumiatcKdr-iU Patterns in Ikbyiooup Religion/ in 
Su IL Hooke, 7 ~ht I^ahyrmth^ 1935, p* 50 

* r>.r. .n-ii Jkirrmv^ op. dt^ p. 4 G and notes i and j, p. 47* note I. 
Then? is ft posaibtr nMinccmn with ruvd-siring ',4 !)p Op and urrdy 
aka with tbr looped door-poet* 

* Markni £\mti u iniii us cd of the trmple. Mi.rl-Vi of thr Fafeec. 

BuimwSp op. dt, p ft, 47 * 

4 op, d L ¥ p. 47. quelling Fp TlitlJTatJ'Dan^ini Die xnmrriicXM rsnd 

ithdwhi t Kfrigt*ii€bjfim 9 1507* p. iaa- 

* See pi xii. 

1 E. Henfdd* Smiqfij, pi. 3 

Th. Dcunhart. 11*r SakaliM, l ‘Zikkumt. 1 pp. 
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an the consciousness or Europe and Asia, 1 It was a true Tower 
of iiabd, designed to reach the sky, "coextensive with the earth' 
and founded upon the Abyss* For upon its summit was die booth 
or chapel in which the God communed widi man, There, as 
we saw t the sacred marriage took place for the fertility of the 
land, and there die king yearly celebrated tire Jestival of the 
year's renewal.* A text from Stppar calls ihe tempk-tower* 
with its culoiiruitirig shrine, ’heaven-high*, in a double sense.* 
meaning also ihat it resembled the structure of the upper 
world* For the pattern of all temples was laid up in heaven; 
Gudea is shown in a dream die temple plan pricked out in 
siars T J and the ting of Ur on the stele of Ur-Nanurut/ himself 
hcare the tools for the building of the ZigguraL. while ihe God 
in the upper register carries the measuring rod. A similar scene 
it frequently depicted on Early dynastic seals (pi. XXlUiu 
'Except the Lord build die house, die buildm Labour in 
vain/ 

A later text even srEatei that on the day of creation men were 
moulded with Marduk's blond from day in order that they 
might *causc the Gods to abide in die dwellings of their de¬ 
light’* The king’s duty therefore made possible God's sojourn 
on earth. 

In Sumer as in Egypt the monarch bore the shepherd's crook: 
his title wah Tenant-Farmer uf God. Wltcn, however* die loose 
confederations of Sumerian city-states became united under the 
Semitic Akkadiam into an empire, the God of earth’s fertility 
had to fight for tupremacy with the Sun, Early preoccupation 
with the skies had already set the latter in the Sumerian pan¬ 
theon, as a minor deity, aiways shown on the stab as ceding 
a barque whose prow becomes a crowned divinity, preceded 

* Clwical tt&tbot) demnbf: tfce of f he Ziggnrmt of Babylon *1 

coltmiiTd m represent the vrtr-ieiii* Wm-kk, The Zi^ural of Butiippa wfc* 
cilid the wvrn ttJtmdi of Hnwn and eafh reappear* for huumn- In 
Mithraam and in Djuuet's Dinimt Cksnm&iia. See op* eit., p, b*> r 

iwi*“ i nod p. 70. 

* E 1 . 104 abwe, 

1 Sidney SmiEli, "A Baby Sots um Feriillty Cult/ JJLAJ* + + 1928, pp. B49- 

Sgi*. 

1 ThtircAU-DangLn t DU urn, iW fifc. Kemgiinttfitiftin no, 13 , sto f. 

1 hfipniriv 1 JtwnvU, v, pi. xhi\i- 

1 C.J. Gadd, Mimumcniz of Ut t fjjafj, p,g, 
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or accompanied by a man*headed lion and surmounted by a 
plough. 1 The Akkadian craftsmen also delight in the suifs 
boat, but even now it moves over no heavenly stream. The 
Earih-Godd™ b present with her leafy sprays, such as Gilga* 
mesh, and so many Siitrr iieroes of legend* bear across the 
waters of death; the lion of the sun was first, as we saw T her 
funereal beast; the barge which the Egyptian dead must enter 
is also a deity;® and the plough and seed-bag, oi jar, all point 
to chthomc ritual (pi* XX1XU). Again, the scene of pi. XXIIIi 
represent* the God's liberation from his Mountain-grave, but 
this Goti is not Tammuz; he wears the Sun's rays and carries 
the saw by which the mountain is deft for Ids heavenly rising. 
The Sun has gained the victory not by annihilating Itb pre¬ 
decessor* but, as in all divine conquest, by assimilation. T hb 
was a natural development; the older ritual for assisting the 
crises of seasonal change had enlarged its scope to comprise a 
similar cycle m the causal world. So the Sun-God's boat passe* 
nightly undergroumi a» in Egypt. The texi will be recalled in 
which tlie Tree of the Underworld was said to shadow' both 
Shamash and Tammiiz.. 3 

But in two subject on the Akkadian seals Shamash the Sim 
God docs retain hb specific character. The first ii his Rbing 
(pi. XXJIIrtj between the heavenly portals lifted or swung back 
by attendant divinities, or between the two horns of the deft 
mountain, which on early seals may even appear as two bulb, 
or bulb that arc half mountain.* The second scene illustrates 
his administration of jti>l.i«:c; tlie world-wide attribution of 
ethical principle to one who 'might not overstep liis linots r s 
here transferred to the earthly sovereign w F hx> by ritual identity 
maintained the punctual procession of the seasons.* The 
offender on the seals appears to be KIngu r who imprisoned 
Mardiik in the mountain* and Marduk b tliai God depicted in 
pL XXIII A. who combines in one being the history, and there¬ 
fore the perpetual functions* of Sun and vegetation Gods. Thus 

1 Fraiifcftfrc Qfadtr 1939 * P 1 J \ ll “ a K 0 "® 1 thougfe ihc 

■ cjllzr^ nf ihii jmpm^LdiE Tiiilkrsi the mntt4icui fistlcrtir lf~ bwvl. 

: T*xUj 1 to h 

* Ike Above, p. iso* 

1 jfrrv d'Au.! xxviiik 193 r, 44, no, »; H. FnuLkfbi!- up. «t.* p. ys* 

* See A. Mi Horn's vatuahle iraibc ™ Ktnglilip, l 0^7. ih* 

cLkApter l Jauire Mid dm mhj\ 
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on dir beautiful .seal from Ur . pL XXlIIr) lie duplicates die 
gesture of Sham a* h before his father Ea T enthroned, in his. 
rhupd formed of the rising and falling waters of die Abyss, nut 
of which the Fish once emerged to teach wisdom to the first 
barbaric king. Bui here Marduk springs, not from the twin 
peaks of sunrbr, bm from between the wings which represent 
the split body nf Tiamat* of Chaos, whom he caught in hb net 
of ordered beings and whom the texts compare to a dove Hung 
down. 1 Marduk'* battle on the day of creation against the 
powers of evil* was, of course, eternally repeated, since Gods are 
not killed; his defeat and resurrection from lhe heart of the 
mountain, and the judgment on his adversary, were yearly 
enacted in Babylon when die king renewed on die ZJggurat 
both Jib own reign and the life of the land, Then he made a 
circuit of die holy enclosure to fortify the centre of national 
life for another reason again*i the forces of destruction. 

EGYPT 

Here the story Is strangely similar, Wc have seen how the 
king gathered into his royal name the emblems rooted in the 
communal vitality of die various peoples of hb realm T under 
the protection of the Falcon Homs, whose child or incarnation 
he became by lustration un die day of bis crowning,* The 
tombs of the earliest king* of united Egypt are at Abydos* 
where Osiris lay in hb island grave* but they were crowned at 
the White Wall, built to command the Delta and the Valley. 
The coronation rites were repeated at intervals diroughout the 
reign* when the Ling was said to "renew hb births' in the 
ancient ceremony B familiar onwards from the primitive in¬ 
itiations of death mid rebfrdi, m die presence of animal-masked 
priests* and of cattle within rheir enclosure (fig. 86* p. i 73) - 
There he wore the winding sheet of Osiris and was mourned and 
reanimated, die Queen participating in the ritual Note he set 
up die fallen Tree-Pillar of the God, while the people enacted 

1 Sec FmiMecl m Iraq /, u ‘Godi and Mythu on ^r^onid ScaU, 3 p> 26 
and nuie quuiing EbcliUg* 7 W und Lebm t 36. 

1 Epic t>f Criali4ii, Trural, by H, Ztramem, in gwtitwi Bttfiag znm Bafy- 
tmiiihtn -Y mj^krfisl ¥ Lcipxif. 1^10. 

f A Morel a mi G. Davy, Ff&n Tn&i to Empirt, fgafij pp, 134-135# 
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the old warfare between North and South, symbolic of the 
battles of Horns and Seth. 1 

There was afterwards a procession round the White Wall, in 
order that the long's new sanctity might enclose »t within a 
second defensive barrier.* These riles were once more repeated 
by the royal wife and son after his actual death. In live names 
of bis and of Homs they enacted the search, the setting up of 
the new body or image, and the restoration to Life. 2 In litis 
body and this life the Pharaoh found the road to his divine 
ancestors after the old totcmic manner, and reached the pre¬ 
sence of Osiris, in whom he abode to watch over Ids successors. 



Fig. 86 


In the early dynasties only the king, who personified the whole 
community, could obtain this salvation on behalf nf all, and thus 
the great monuments of Egypt’s creative peak were not temples 
but royal tombs; an aggrandisement of the superstructure which 
enclosed a chapel above the grave, in wlticli offerings could be 
laid and other rites performed, to keep enduring contact with the 
Jiving, and to protect the body in which he was stiU the king to 
the end of time. At this period, by die gigantic efforts of engineers, 
builders and craftsmen, the Pyramid towered always nearer to 
the sky, but only the Gods might mount its sloping sides. 4 The 

■ A- Morel, TAt Mt, pp ia6-134, 37 * 

' Schafer. Kin Brwtutikl atkiitjpUvf-J* .Wb, J&m (the Palermo Stone), 
p. j0, no. ti. fig. 35, shorn him makinG thu cimiit dad in a winding dice! 
and preceded by ensign*. 

* G- Mlipfm, j: Rifurl du sacrifice lunrniire' in ilia BibVuttfoqui E^ypta* 

VO. r. iftqT, p. 1%. 

■ Prtamit T**u, paragraph 1653. 
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winding road of human passage led within, for even the king 
could only reach the other world through deaths "as far as the 
centre it Is necessary first to £alL u It should l>e noted that the 
labyrinthine galleries of approach t so elaborate and so secret 
or misleading* could not have been hollowed in the earth 
from fear of sacrilegious intrusion, since these were centuries of 
Immunity from foreign invasion, and no subject w ould destroy 
the talisman of continued prosperity- These passage: must re¬ 
present die souTs wanderings, the familiar path of ^conditional 
entry*, For when victory in the grave came to depend on sacred 
texts rather than structural strength and altitude, the records on 
the walls of the tombs summed up the whole religious aspiration 
of die age of stone. They describe the journey by w&ter, in the 
barque %vhich is itself a Goddess; the entry ihrough the Gates of 
rebirth—*the two hills aredivided; the God comes into being -- 
beyond which the newly dead is suckled by the Cow-Mother. 3 
and his soul, purified in the Basin of Morning receive ib 
immortal body. 4 

In one such chart of the passage within the Pyramid for 
these texts play live same part as the cruder Mcgalilhic "hthy- 
rintlt** and the savage ground-drawing*—the Pharaoh L nas 
if said to hunt, lasso and devour each one uf the Gods in turn, 
thus absorbing in tolcmk fashion their wisdom and power. But 
before reaching home he muit first turn the furrow of the 
Neolithic mysteries.* Hb final triumph over mortality b thus 
described: \ 

'Behold, their soul b with Unas, their shadows are with their 
companions. Unas is with these, who appear, appear, appear; 
are hidden, hidden. The evil-doera have no power over the 

1 Dame, avt, £i: 

Lardo Jo fide, e vti pes dole] purni 
Prerrtcsii a tar per to vtnace dura; 

Ma lino al c:cntrti pria ctmvkn etilo iomi, 

a A- M* BLiciiriaii, 'Sacrament*! Itlcaj ^nd imges in Ancient Egypt/ 
JW. f>J thi of Bibiks! Arckavfvz.h *1 (March, 1918)! p. 64 (Pjremid 

p^ru, 2ft63-“2oA£). 

■ Py*. I t 337 i-i Brajtcti, Drtthptmt c/ Rdigim axd Though in Annm 

E&pt, iflia, p* (45. 

* A* ep. dt.* p, 1 Ba. 

1 Src p+ iicun -i\ fur ritunl ploughing l>S‘ tilt? (.’Junev: Em^Vrur until 

recent limn in Pekin. 
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ploughing of the earth. The scat of the heart of Una* is among 
the living on this earth tor ever anti ever.’ 1 

But this ultimate expression of the faith of the Stone Age was 
yet to be raised to its final dimension. After Pcpi 1 had founded 
Memphis on the site of the White Wall—Metmefer—to per¬ 
petuate the establishment of peace between North and South, 
the ritual of dsc kings life and death became increasingly 
associated with that locality, and al^vnys itdiuenccd by the 
exploring intellects df Heliopolis, In the step-pyramid oi 3ak- 
karah the Sun’s disc already appear* above the sign of Sklh, 
the Falcon's adversary and Jib counterpart; 3 by the twelfth 
dynasty Horns wears the Sun as his crown. 3 So the living 
+ Pharao]i p j whose title. Per-Aa T was to signify 'the Great House 1 , 
cvciuuaSly became lilt mortal representative of the Sun-God 
Ra t and upon his exact co-operation in each days ritual, the 
accomplishment of the divine task had come to depend. 

In the daily service commemorating dir death and resurrec¬ 
tion of Osiris * the masked priests impersonated the Gods* 4 and 
by $uth rites in course of time salvation became available to 
all/ 1 But the perpetual creative activity of Ra could be brought 
into relation with human life only by the king! who broke ever)’ 
morning the seal of she shrine which had been fixed for the 
nightly sojourn below the earth, and opened "the two doors 
of ihe sky’* to renew the life of the God, and therefore Ms 
own. 

By the twelfth dynasty the central point of the day's ritual 
W3t i he belling of Maat, of Truth, the beloved daughter and 
counsellor of Ra r at her father's side/ so that Eire .idmirtistra- 

4 PyrainEd Text of Uruw in Masp6ro, Rra^ii, val. iv fiBga}, pp- 
parti y revised froco Fiulknrr'i Laics' tramiaikdi m J.E.A., p, 97 ff., which 
11 based on 5etbr T a tr.xi in Du Attiigyfitiuhtn PpT$midmUrtE* Sprue he, 273-4 
i= paras. 333-414 . The iranilator and othm believe dui hymn, and the 
almrifll idem icaj one found tn Pept'i pyramid, <0 refer t* a put or present 
prarlke of eaanihalLim, forget ting the arurrud forms of die Gods. 

* ftj'i liipi over Xiibij Seth ofQmboa*. 

1 Trow oligarch die kiru^ tad ilidmclva Homs Ra or Ra Homs. 1 
(Morel, + Le Titre d r Hora dW/ Ri.\ Arch,, xxtv f p. 23 r | 

1 A. Motet, op. cih* p. 3 * 4 - 

4 A, Morel, tip. cit„ pp. ‘Evwy man* of every condriion, look 

the name of ^Qiirtr justified" on liii funeral monumeru 1 (p. 1156}. 

1 A. Mortr, op, cit fc p. 383. 

T A. Morel, pp, dt, p- 3pl« quoiinff ihe Tracks iIejs for Mcrikara , K 
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Lion of justice was here, as in Sumer, the king's prerogative 
through his assimilatum with tine Sun, 

Long before that time, indeed, die Pyramid tcits show the 
dead Pharaoh to have acknowledged himself as responsible to 
Ra for his past government 1 before rising as Osiris to share hb 
father 7 * dominion. He did, therefore, eventually ascend to die 
summit of the mountain, by way of die labyrinth and the crave* 
only when he had j ustified p on the pattern of the Sun's righteous 
course. IlLs earthly acts before the God** So the polished apex 
of the pyramid of Antenemhat III bore the royal name, On the 
one face was the inscription 4 Amcnenihai lias risen from the 
underworld', and upon the other, ‘Amcnemhat eternally beholds 
the glory of the Sun.* 1 


THE CROWNS 

This chapter must end with a word concerning the royal 
headgear of Sumer and Egypt, since in each ease it bears a 
relation to the monuments. It may in fact be considered as 
itself a little sanctuary, bring considered, like the holy stones, 
alive and divine. The imposition of the Grown was nut die 
creative act of die corona don ceremonies in Egypt and rise- 
where* The actual communication of divinity was effected by 
lustration or anointing, by means of the fertilising property df 
water or oil, 3 as in the case of the sacred pillar or tree of stone- 
worship. And indeed a thunder-stone appears beneath die 
king's throne in the records of this ritual^ between the entwined 
symbolic plants of South and Nnrdu* Only after his rebirth as 
God, by die ancient and universal rites, can the magic en¬ 
closure protect Lk head. The lofty cone of * he Double Crown 
(fig. 87, p. 177) b definitely shown to be the cavern-form of die 
Mother Goddess who shelters him when new*bom in deal hi 

"This king Pc pi knows lib mother, he forgets not Itn mother; 
the White Crown shining and broad , , . anti the bright Red 

1 A. Morel, op. dtn, p. Th? Jiumficautm of Lilili *by hi* dccdi\ 
Fyr£vnii£ TVilr, pir&crapha 3 [6 if 

1 H. Sthiifcr, in ^niuhritftjl Afjptmhi Spituhi, 41 (13041* pjfc lLj-05. 

* See a bow, p. 124. 

■ See fiff. 33 in Moret, op. cit, The none of Scone slill Iks C * S39J bcneaih 
ibe coTonatior chair of English kmtp, anil |hr whole rituml h conducted on the 
HjiridU iJid uiihfruJ paucTM. .Sof 1 H-.cirt'i Kingship* 
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CULM! NATION 

Crown . . . O mother of this king Pcpi fc give thy breast to this 
king Pepi/ 1 

The crown is thus the tiny equivalent of the ascending Pyra¬ 
mid-to mb ('Thou art given to Lhy mother Nut (the sky) in her 
name of Sarcophagus 1 ).* At its base is Lhe serpent of the 
Goddess; ami there h even die spiral of entry * whether or not 
that descends from ibe Libyan head-feather 
So loo die Sumerian homed crown, already worn by the 
prehistoric Mother Goddess [pi. XIe) a$ by later deities and 
kings, is shaped like a cone or peak rising from between the 
pair of horns, which spring as fountains of the earth s energy 
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from its base, but are often repeated in successive mats to die 
summit. The crown thus resembles a Ziggurat in miniature, 3 
founded upon chthonic power but pointing to die sky, and 
suggests the ascent of the great monument, being itself the 
vita! summit of the divine form. In the Maltese temples also, 
planned like a human body n the holy of holies was* as we saw p 
situated in the head. 4 Only m a people intellectually awakened 
could the divine power be conceived as concentrated there, as 
the peopled life was concentrated in the king' or the emblem 
of sovereignty be regarded as a temple of the brain. And they 
(my laws) shall be for frontlets between thine eyes, And thou 
shall write them upon the doorposts of Lhy house, and upon 
thy gates ' 4 

1 fyremisi T«tJ. - Hrrastci op. tit, ^ 

4 Pjremirf Texts, pum. 

1 Set p. ipi above, for the homa on the Zig’giuflUs^ 

1 S*e p. 135 abovr T ifsd pL atv. 

* Druirrmuimy \i w 8. Here, too, the normal U wimilflirti u> ihr ardo- 

iccEunil Cute. 
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PERVERSION 


I I m:iv cause surprise that a description should he included 
here of the Neolithic and Chalcotithic civilisations of the 
Western hemisphere which had no part in the formation of 
European mentality. They are introduced became the con¬ 
ditions of their development, separated in the early Neolithic 
phase from an Asiatic past, caused them to reject certain aspects 
of their Paleolithic heritage which remained vital and enduring 
in the East. Whether ov not sporadic influences from the 
Oriental empires, drifting across the sea, account for c ertain 
formal and intellectual resemblances in their culture, the very 
individual civilisations, which grew to maturity in and around 
Central America, are important for this investigation as a 
parallel evolution, already retrogressive before die arrival uf the 
Spaniards, for lack of those particular elements. 

Archeology and anthropology combine to show that the 
earliest tribes, oilier titan the Eskimos, to reach America, 
entered the continent by the Northern land route from Siberia/ 
as to tern ic hunters with myths of a cave origin, organised into 
dans and pkrairics- They appear to have belonged to the 
Mongolian stock with an Alpine mixture, and their route seems 
to have covered a large area in North East Asia and North 
America where agriculture was never practised.* The migra¬ 
tions were probably prolonged through a vast period, extending 
to the era of possible reinforcements by sea, hut the common 
Neolithic cultural inheritance, visible in their an Ideological 
remains, is sufficient to account for any Asiatic affinities ac¬ 
quired before they had taken root in the New World. Ti'theic 
included a knowledge of agriculture, they could put it to no 

*H. J. Sploden, Tht Antiml Cieiiitutim: if \Uxk» ami Ctnbal Anuria t. 

p. 47 , 

* Spindm* op, di| p. 4 b. 
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use until the arid tropics were reached, Their cultivation of the 
wild make, a feat which required hundreds of years for Its 
perfection* can only* it is believed, have originated in Mexico 
and the surrounding regions, 1 where irrigation was necessary, 
exactly as jn Use beginnings of Egypt. In these first levels, in¬ 
habited wherever conditions were favourable to the digging of 
ennaUj clay figurines of a Mother Godded pf a curiously 
Asiatic aspect, 1 are everywhere to he found, their provenance 
extending, with stylistic modifications* right down to die ear¬ 
liest irrigated terraces of Pont. 3 


CITY STATES OF THE MAYA 

After the specialised civilisations of this area had obliterated 
the prehistoric culture, the tribes on their borders rtrained and 
even developed it further ante a homogeneous culture of fine 
c railsmarnhip and simple religion. 1 

Meanwhile the tilled field! spread far toward* the temperate 
regions* where remains of pyramid mounds have been found, & 
but especially into the wet forest lands to the South, There the 
organisation required to keep in cheek the exuberance of the 
rich lowlands was the foundation upon which die Mayan 
civilisation arose. The Quiche myths of origin connected with 
the jaguar, and those of the Ttfcnul with the Serpent, suggest 
a double migration from the South East and South We*!,* for the 
Mayan Earth-Goddess wore this dual form. The presence* how- 
ever, of transitional cultures on the borders of the Mayas* 

1 Sp’iidtrfc, op. di., pp. (or iht probable development of make 

from the Mexican icMeudi. Thompson* in Antiqm^ ti, p. 163, un* that 
sooa ycaji would be required for i& development* nod remarks dun. no 
eld-world plants existed on the continent till ike Spanish occupation, &ftrr 
which they fburuhtd exceedingly. 

* Spindcn T op, tii + , p. Jl ■ h|>* 3- 

* Spinden, op. dl., p. 54 and pi. k. 

* P A. Mraiu, Thr Anas*t Cuilisatn* iAi Andu y passim- VArt 

fr&toltim&im, A. Bailer sad 1L Brummcr, s^iB. 

* H. Bruch#L IfmM/ft dWrW^t# mdikamr* ti|i£, tkmp* v, para, iii, 
The region of the wiiB fl M mounds belongs chiefly to the Southern ilaiet 

* BeuthiU, op, du pp- 410-412* 
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territory 1 points to the Atlantic seaboard as their starting point. 
Even if later voyagers penetrated die Westward mountain 
barrier, the Maya appear to have developed from native stock, 
and independently. 

Judging by the modern Maya-speaking peoples of the region, 
their dans were still totetrik, and were certainly exogamom. 
As everywhere in the New World, they were localised in 
divisions of In nr phratries, planted in families round the com¬ 
mon land, with roads running to the cardinal points. 1 For the 
number four haunts this civilisation, and appear? in the myths 
of origin of both Americas, In North and South alike, the first 
ancestors on emerging from the primeval cave ‘stood on the 
hill* and hurled their sling-stones to the comers of the earth’ 4 
to orient themselves in space. The world of Central American 
mythology U a cross, at whose extremities the four So cab* 
support the sky, in the colours black, white, yellow and red; art 
allocation of colours to the cardinal points West, North, East and 
South, which is universal in Eastern Aria.* 

The cities which rose so grandly above the areas of cultiva¬ 
tion reclaimed from the forest, were religious centres of intellec¬ 
tual and ceremonial activity, the common dwellings being 
flimsy huts, which must move, with the constant shifting of 
tillage, to cm worked soil. The builders brought with them that 
unique delight in the abstract properties of number of which 
their marvellous calendar was the result, but their mathematical 
explorations were only very partially extended to the monu¬ 
ments. They never learnt the formula for laying off a right 
angle; they never knew the true arch of Neolithic Asia, nor 
even the bonding of corners.® 

Megaliths occur in Alaska, ;is on the neighbouring Asiatic 
coasts. They are absent down the length of North America. In 

1 Spmdrn. i>{i. cit.. p. 6jr. Ttst-re arc proiohlitoric monument* in NWrlli 
Guatemala ■ Beurhar, np, nl., p, 1171. 

* 13 fcgo dr Landu. EtriadoTi dr las maas dr Yucatan, 1804. p. 2to. 

p D, G* Brtntnn, . 4 tjthx lha Aw UW^ P 1868* p r 83* 

* Brin ton, op- fit-, p- Sn P an d no tr i ( quolii^ birgo dr Lauda. Hr ftatra 
that Roixif! Chinese cilic*, wbkiv l|*vr tkrlr gam orientated in thU manner, 
Arr painted In x enfrespapdiaif of while, black* red and yellow. 

1 T. A* Joyce, (find* ft* Cplhclim vf Mtry* Srsdpnirti. BtiiiiA 

\fuiriim. H43B, p. 40, and nolc t. Hr lhal thousrh ih'ui it true ai a general 
■talrmcf» p cme or nvo iic laird msn ul binding have brrn dJieovrml 
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[he Southern States the foundations of pyramids and remains 
of chamber tombs appear to belong to tiie pre-Maya stratum. 1 
It ii possible that the Maya received a monumental tradition 
which they used and developed without full comprehension* 
because ihe underlying conceptions* not only intellectual, but 
religious also* as formulated in Asia and Northern Africa;, were 
unknowm, An earlier MegaHlMc substructure has llceii found 
within at least one of the pyramidal mounds of ihe cub toman 1 
stone-faced rubbled 

The acropolis of the Old Empire was usually a terrace or hill, 
upon width font Pyramids fifth temples on their summits, and 
a 'tong-house 1 or *palacc\ surrounded"a central court* 

All sacred building* were /aised upon an artificial platform* 
so in dimes of great height p but were themselves of one storey, 
often ennobled by a pierced superstructure. The typical con¬ 
struction was of concrete or faced rubble, vaulted with a ^olid 
w eight of concrete usually sufficiently battened to allow a deep 
entablature to be utilised for sculptural embellishment of tike 
facade. The inner chambers* roofed with a false arch T were of 
necessity very narrow. In early time* die interior consisted of a 
single room, entered by a small door which allowed little light 
to enter. Later a second apartment was added h roofed with 
its own vault, and thus equally narrow and even more dark. 
This was the inner shrine, adorned with paintings and reliefs* 1 
The waste of material involved in such a building may lie seen 
in fig + 80 , p. iBa, the elevation of an early and extreme example 
with hollowed roof-eomh from Tikaf and in fig. p. 182, the 
plan and elevation of an exceptional tluee-roomed edifice from 
the same site. s Thr impression produced from a study ot the 
earliest Mayan architecture is that thu people commenced by 
building caves. 1 * When the inner shrine became more elaborately 
protected by romdorc, ihe outer chambri gradually developed 
into a portico, the facade being cut by doorways, tilt only pier- 
like sections remained; hut during the Old Empire the interior 
kept its darkness.* though it might he adorned with such 
noble reliefs 3S those of Pakrique or Menche (pi. XXIYu and 

1 Thompson in Ajtti&tityi ii. p- 165. 

>1 A. Joyce in British vol. 1 ; 1^26-1^37)1 P- 

Escava LiCkTis At Lu bun Him, 

J Spintlrn, op, dt, p. 74' * Joyce, op. til., p, 51 . 

* Thompson, op. at., p. 164. quotmg Spiruim, Mqyin Aft. 
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6). The cave, by some strange distortion, is earned to the 
mountain-top. 

For the quadrilateral, stepped Pyramid (pi. XXVI a) was 
not, as tu Egypt, a self-sufEcicnt structure, but like the Ziggurai 
the support or pedestal of a shrine (pi. XXtVf/. The huge 
stairways. however, nf typical Central American Pyramid 
were no pathways winding through a number of stages or 
planes to prepare the climber fbi communion with the God, 




but brought him directly in the summit, from which in the 
later, degenerate days the body of the human victim was 
hurled. Here no labyrinth led to the divine threshold—an 
important divergence from developed Stone Age ritual, which 
is part of the deep cleavage between die service of the Central 
American powers of Nature, in whose honour the structurally 
insecure but marvellously embellished temples were shaped 
with stone tools, and of those divinities whose progress has lleen 
indicated in the previous chapters. 

Since the pre-Columbian peoples of North and Central 
America never learned to domesticate animals, all those under- 
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innes of the pastures and the sheepfold were lacking* by which 
the Oriental peoples had united tile protective aspect of the 
Mother Goddess with the deeply-remembered service of the 
limited beasts. As to her function of fruitful Tree, the exuber¬ 
ance of vegetation was here a menace to he kept in check by 
united and iiiircinitrine toil for the salvation of the Mai^c-God. 
Therefore the Goddess whose image they had borne with them 
out of Amu kept only her voracious form, and in Lite great 
sculpture? of the first Mayan civil ism ion, she is seen ns Night or 
Death, and the sacrificial Altar. Because the Maya were di¬ 
vorced from thqir Pak&ofilhfc heritage, for all their cave-temples 
and cion emblems* thc Neolithic preoccupation with recurrence 
and duality became the foetus of their creative imagination. 
Their greatest achievements were made in its praise. None of the 
Gods of the Old Empire reached a human personality, f hough 
partly animal by totcmic assimilation, they appear to modern 
minds as natural energies held prisoner in rime and spaccj 
engaged hi ceaseless warfare to maintain their stations in etjtiU 
librium against the horror of infinity". Their expression, in an 
art of unsurpassed splendour, is formal and abstract, its ele¬ 
mental dynamism weakened neither by organic human syu* 
thesis (even where it is compound), nor by human thought and 
emotion. 

The stone-wrought monoliths of Cop.m and Qjiiirigiia arc 
believed on the evidence of their inscribed signs and of later 
documents, to represent divisions of rime* and to have been set 
up in the central square to mark the culmination of a cycle. 1 
On the face of each, an anthropomorphic embodiment or ruler 
of the temporal period bears the ceremonial bar* sometimes in 
the form of a dragon with a head at either end, holding the sky 
in its jaws; sometimes rigid, and spaced with the glyphs of the 
heavenly Uxlks (pi. XXVe). The iwo-headed serpent is the 
Earth-Goddess hendf, and for a time at Quirlgud the human 

■Joyce. Op, OL, p* 351 "A ikirvry of the moutimcnn cliciti the fact that 
whins™ the chronutugital iranir® of the inscription, the terminal 

date, in art ovcrwheJiiiJiut majority of cun, record* the iermiiiatitm of a 
full Katun, the half of * Kmuflh, t*r tine quarter trf a Katun. Now the Bowks 
oTChilan Balam ihow that it %m the practice of the May* of Yucatan to 
ctuumemofate the pasinf of the Kanm by the trains up of ■ |, nonc ,t / 
Affidme dcKTibei, in the central tajwirr of Amir, 1 telar which appear 10 
firnimcranpit lime period*. {W* Andiae, £h; Assur. 15130* 

p* 103, and pk #■} 
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stel a: were replaced by animal monoliths (ph XXVa) , the huge 
stones being carved into the convolutions of this serpent* which 
bore the emblem of the young Maize-God within its coils. The 
monstrous HearU, within whose jaws (he sky or sun is seated* 
may portray the jaguar of the second totemic epiphany of the 
Goddess* 1 It is the ceremonial bar come to life. If the skulls 
embellished by solar emblems* at the rear of the monument, 
indeed represents the underworld sojourn of the Night Sun* 
already familiar in Egypt and Sumer, it is very significant that 
time should thus be recorded both in positive and negative 
rhythm; that Earth should triumph in her stability* as a writh¬ 
ing monster whose duality roots her to the dark. The serpents 
convolutions indeed underlie the luxuriant yet strictly formal 
structure 6f all pictorial an among the Maya* riot yet frozen 
into the true] angularity by which their successors hid the 
terror of vacancy. For disc may be noticed in these examples, 
and in pL XXI Vd and h f belonging to the same early period, 
a strangely Asiatic blending of calm simplicity in the human 
figures, with elaborate movement of the accessories, in a play 
of curves afterwards lost. This is again evident in the noble 
reliefs representing ceremonies {pi. XXIVA and r), where the 
inhuman composure of die priestly faces., and the abject morti¬ 
fication of the postulants, made terrible* in contrast with the 
early time-symbols, by the distortion of nose and Up, and the 
deformation of the brow intended to check their in te ll ect ual 
pride,* are surmounted and enclosed by Lhc almost visible 
movement of the feathered head-dresse* which express, even in 
the Joss of the original hues, a vibration of colour and light 
comparable only with that evoked by flame and cloud round 
the holy persons of Far Eastern art 4 (pi. XXVi)* 

There w as, however, another serpent whose undulations did 
not return on themselves* a serpent who developed the power 
not only to proceed but even to ascend, because Ilia scales 

1 Scr nbc.vr, p. 173. tjflycc, op* CIL, p. 36* 

* Thi* h given m the reason for the deformation of Inca foreheads by 
S. E. McMiltha in tiic National Gtfigrapbkai Xfag&zm *, vol iL, no. i > p J 356, 

* The icytc of thta nuly sad Greatest period of Mayan Kulpture show* 10 
many limduriiiej wiib ihnf of Ejmcm Asia, ihat Ji h difficult to belies 
tiuii ilicrr win no inicrounf Thu Would rot of cminr detract From the 
striking iiniividufllity of thr Mayan ^thirvrmenl, the aprsdnn af &a 
nri ffiT'.u! riviEUation. 
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evolved into pluinrc; who already appears In the Old Empire 
upon door-lintels, or above ihe arched canopies of thrones. 1 In 
at lean two cities of the later Mayan florescence lie was actually 
to be represented by a tower with spiral stairway,® and at the 
last took over tlie function of the temple pillars (pi. XN Vie), 
but there his posture is once more head downward. 

This was after the various sacred cities, at the height of their 
architectural exuberance, had been almost simultaneously 
abandoned to the forest for an unknown cause. There was a 
weak political revival in Yucatan,* soon reinforced by the 
powerful influence of Toltcc tribes who had in like manner 
deserted their capital in Mexico.* These have left a record of 
thrir own religious decline, which combines with Lite concrete 
symbolism of the new and truly monumental architecture,* to 
suggest the reason why the Maya, the Athenians of the New 
World whom die Spaniards found already degenerate, did not. 
like Athens, achieve a spiritual victory over their conquerors. 


MEXICO 

Toltcc remains have been discovered in Mexico immediately 
above the habitation levels of that primitive population* which 
made images of the Mother Goddess, and produced competent 
potters, practised agriculture, and perhaps raised pyramids. 
But die Toltecs before their arrival were in contact with the 
cultural ancestors of the Maya, for they brought with litem a 
knowledge of the calendar, of hieroglyphic script, and of monu¬ 
mental building- 7 They had early acquaintance with metals, 
whose common use they appear to have introduced to the 

1 Spindcvit op. dt. F p. 96. 

i 'ITit Round Tower or Cararol of Chkhcn lira BeuthaJ. op. dt„ % T 
142* after L Sder r h lukatm), Linda mention* 

am iiber M Mayapan, 

* TliP Lr4gur rif _\|4y[jpjEi„ * See below, p. 107, 

* Splendidly irvrakd by tbe excavation of Chkhrn ltzj_ 

1 iti the ^ratified remain* of AiztspoLciiko, See SpLnden, op- oL, p. +4, 
and Ejf. 11. 

* *T f>1i frr motiYra owe an obvioui debt to the Mayan. 1 Spdndcrt, op. dt.* 
Beudrflt* op. dt.. p> 2581. 
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Mayan New Empire, 1 together with their very forma], angular 
and concrete, artistic style, their accomplished stone construc¬ 
tion, and the general practice of human sacrifice- This rile was 
not unknown to the Maya,* nor in fact to any of the pre- 
Columbian peoples, but tlteir carved and painted ceremonial 
scenes show it to have been exceptional in the Old Empire, the 
necessary offering of blood being represented by such mortifica¬ 
tions as the passing through the tongue of a cord set with thorns 
ipi. X-XIVfBut now even tin: hall-game, whose courts were 
erected in the new capital of Chic hen Itza and elsewhere, is 
shown ora the magnificent sculptured frieze of pi, XXV'U as a 
fertility rite, with death as the penalty of the vanquished. Here 
the blood of the decapitated leader of the losing team springs 
horn his shoulders in the form of seven serpents before the skull- 
head of the devouring Earth, 

The Mexican ceremonies were or the familiar Chakolitliic 
type, instituted to assist the seasonal functions of the natural 
powers,* and it is reasonable to suppose that among the Maya, 
so preoccupied with time, such rites had become an obsession, 
and indeed the principal activity of the dries which overlooked 
the cultivated plains. They were now independent of the 
hunted fleasts, and had no domestic animals for surrogates, and 
the pitiless abstraction of their deities as types of natural 
ctlt ' r l?>'? precluded the self-identification of reciprocity. Never¬ 
theless, they fdt these powers as an overwhelming reality, and 
were so far ennobled. The history of the northern rites shows 
tiir human victims, at least before the institution of the mass- 
sacrifice or war prisoners, to have been endowed with the attri¬ 
butes of the Cod. j| rite ritual was thus religious still, even the 
loathsome investiture of human skin, and the cannibal feast 
that followed, being descended from the totemic animal mim¬ 
ing, and communal mral, of the Paleolithic hunting rites. But 
when in the last centuries of degradation, amid the architectural 
memorials of their vital days, the Gods became insatiable 
mens iris, t r, be propitiated by an unending banquet of human 
hearts, only obtainable through ceaseless warfare, here was no 
offering of‘himself to himself*, no act «f creation, bin within 

1 J hrrmjMDn in Li* up. cin_, p j^t. 

* l: w itpraente d F for rtisLuu - in the CWw Ttt-C&ttriumf. 

_(■ G. f fazrr, TTfcf Gvf&tn Beuj^A i nbndgcd fdiiiois, j>. sB. 

1 b r-itz^ Op, dt, p, 587, quoting Aram arid £ah»oa 
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ihr framework of the ancient ritual, its purpose was bribery 
for a given end; it was magic* as the written chronicle has re¬ 
corded. 

The Tokccs had brought with diem into Mexico their bird- 
snake ancestor whom the Maya knew, here identified with die 
bearded and while-skinned mler Qpctzalcontl, who was said to 
have taught them civilisation, and may have been an actual 
teacher from across the sea. After his return to the ocean dicir 
capital Tula or ToJIan became, nn didr own evidence, a prey to 
evil magic* "The demons arrived\ and in their wake, war, 
despotism, and die sacrifice of the nobility After tills 'the skin 
of slain warriors came to be worn 1 . Their assertion that the city 
which they abandoned, alter their last king had disappeared, 
Like \m ancestor, into the sea* was destroyed by magic, 1 lias 
therefore some foundation* 

The deserted capital wav later occupied by the Nahuan 
Chichimecs, who after leaving their primeval "Seven Caves' 
had been joined by the Aztecs, bearing their clan ensigns from 
‘Aztkui*. 2 

The Chichimecs, according to their own traditions* were still 
cave dwellers when they arrived in Mexico, and had no know¬ 
ledge of agriculture. 1 The focus of their religious life was a 
cavern in which a transparent stone was worshipped as the 
*h«trt of the people 5 , 1 but they must have acquired the hieratic 
civilisation of their predecessors, for at Cholnla l the place of 
flight uf the ToketV they erected dir Pyramid-temple of 
Qpetealcoiilh whom the5 too called their founder; and then* the 
sacrifices 10 Tezkat who among the Maya wa$ the stormy skyj. 
must have kept them cotttmu&Uy m .search of prisoners. 

Finally thc Aztecs left TolLin to found their empire a few 
centuries before the appearance of the Spaniards, who saw them 
settled in towns by phratries oriented to the four quarters like 
the Maya; living as a military' democracy with land in cum' 
moti; nobility being acquired by religious discipline within the 

* Spj tidrn, op, dL # p. 155, firufn the Am nils fij QtKtthirllnn. 

*Beuduu, op? dt* pj>. 263 - 1*4 (and %. 96 ), quoting EL Scler* B W» lag 

Aillirx, die Heittuuh tier .\tttkefi? 1 S.G^A., vpl ti f pp. 31 

* Bcurhat, op di_, p. j j r, quod ng iTtlikocMtl, Hiite nr <f (ht CAkhim*ct> 
dup. iv H 

* Dima k| Mackenzie-, Afjifii if/ Prf-Orijmbhm AttKTita, p, j+i‘5, quoting 

HurguBi 
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temple enclosures. 1 Such primitive totems as survived seem to 
have been individual possessions, * and therefore of die nature 
of fetishes. They had ihc symbolism of numbers of colours and 
spatial relations common to the peoples of the Western hemi¬ 
sphere, and seem to have shared the Mayan pre-occupation 
with time-cycles. Their most important divinities were the 
War God, yearly glutted with thousands of prisoners fattened in 
cages; the God of ihe Summer Sun, yearly renewing his vitality 
with the still-beating Kean of his young human impersonator; 
Tlalije, the Rain-God of fertility p whose weeping eye was re¬ 
produced in ihe tears of his child victims; 5 and lastly Quetzab 
coatl, who is said to have forbidden human sacrifice in his own 
temple, and was worshipped here as pairon of art and know¬ 
ledge. 

The Earth Goddess of Mexico was far more ferocious than 
her Mayan counterpart. PL XXVI ^ well shows the double 
dragon set in place of a head, the garland of severed hands and 
hearts, the death 7 * head girdle* and the talons of a bird of prey. 
Hci name was Eagle* Worn an, and apart from her own terrible 
ritual* the altar upon which the human hearts were offered to 
the other Gods was colled the Eagle Bowl. 1 

The many-breamed Mother hi the Agave bush was otdy a 
minor deity, 4 

Apart from the mass^obJations to the increasingly hungry 
War-God, and the Sacrifice of criminals, the sanctified, perhaps 
willing, victims of ihc other Aztec ceremonies went as Gods to 
the Gods, 4 and so far the inner meaning of Stone Age sacrifice 
was retained. The rest of the people* excepi for warriors kille d 
in battle and women dead in childbirth, 7 eroded the ninefold 
river of death, to those caverns of the underworld from Which 

1 feud sat, MfJ, dt., pp. 309-510, quilting Sihai?ini% Muza &£*$*, pp r 
197,*1 i. cte. 

*Bnnion* Aagteihttn, sfiga. BeuLhal, op. tit-, pp, 313^314. 

1 Sec Joyce* "Die Weeping God' to Enutys pttunttd to Sh Wdii&n 

■Bosch*!, op, dl., p, 330. She was apparently an auknl divinity of the 
OuchuDqa. 

1 Beuchai, op. tit,, p, 33ft. 

* frwn, Op. dt., p. 

1 I f ui. rise proplc hud 4 heaven wiih TJaJjjc 

(he Riiii (2nd, jiui likr itic liimluj" *ok>mri in Tndra'i heaven 
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the race had first emerged, 1 wearing betwren their teeth 
green gtfas which were thought 10 hold the seeds of life, because, 
they iaid f all men had eotnc from stones and must return to 
stones 3 

But even in Mexico one emperor is said to have erected a 
temple of nine storeys, to represent the nine heavens perhaps 
for him equivalent in ihr ninefold winding ot Death's river), 
to the ‘Lord of Duality', the 'Cause of AH', a temple which waa 
never to hold an image, nor be polluted with blood.*The other 
Gods remained insatiable, and perhaps it was well that the 
Spaniards came. 


PERU 

In the Southern continent there U evidence of the same 
racial and cultural substratum overlaid by a conquering 
civilisation, but possibly because there was no break there with 
Stunr Age religious conceptions, since the indigenous to- 
habitams i)f the Peruvian empire had already reached or re¬ 
ceived an advanced Mcgalithic culture which the Incas did not 
wholly destroy, there is observable in the acts of daily life a 
sense of human happiness, a less burdensome preoccupation^ 
with religion. The conquerors were intellectually Cur 1 ™ 
brilliantly endowed than the corresponding civilisations 10 the 
North. Compared with the Maya priesthood, the Incas were 
backward in astronomy, never acquired a written script. and 
left no sculpture in the grand style. Their magnificent archi¬ 
tecture. founded on die solid achievement; of their MegaJithie 
predecessors, 1 was chiefly noteworthy for its scale and technical 
perfection. But their religious government, like that of Egy pt 
in the Pyramid Age, which it so strangely resembles, must be 
counted a success. As In Egypt ii gave scope for a steady and 
natural adaptation of Stone Age ideas to enlarged political 
conceptions, the more interesting by contrast with the restless 
history of rhe city states of Central America. 

i Brinton, tip. dt., pp- Die ninefold Styx of the Greet* will I* 

mnrrnS '-r-rl. Hrre * oner more the spiral of entry beiwn thr worlds. 

•Ganria, (h Jt hu JmSiu, (V. j 6. quoted by firm ton, 

1 txtlU.Tudiill is the authority who tell* this of Nfitahurtl ofTrxeuto. 

1 Means, 'P* Mi«i Q'riUselwfl of tfo Ml, p. jq fT. 
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There is suiting evidence here, in all strata of the population, 
of lot emit descent. Contemporary historians agree that the 
animal emblems of the conquered clans were no mere blazons, 
They report that these people refused to (Ice from, a dangerous 
beast which embodied their totem, preferring to die rather titan 
to put up a defence, 1 Several authots also record a belief that 
the edible beasts voluntarily offered themselves. The Sun 
worshipped by the victorious Incas was their tolemic ancestor, - 
imposed upon the subordinate tribes, who preserved their own 
totcmic names, and wore their ceremonial gear, at the slate 
festivals held in the sacred capital of Cuzco. 3 Their masked 
dances form die subject of many vase paintings. 4 in the moun¬ 
tains they set up calms for the worship of the EaTth Goddess;* 
near the coast they had a sea-mother, and fish totems; erected 
pyramids, and mummified the dead. The Asmara of Bolivia 
said that the Creator raised up the people of that region, 
making each of clay endowed with soul, and ordered them to 
pass under the earth. Thus cadi nation emerged in the place 
ordained. The first-born from that spot was turned to stone. 
The lineal ancestors were changed to falcons, condors, or other 
animals or birds.* In one village a stone falcon was discovered, 
surrounded by four human mummies, who were called lib 
sons, and the ancestors of that clan. 7 

Il is in this region that the great Mcgalithk works remain, 
the first standing stones South of Alaska. It does appear exceed¬ 
ingly probable, therefore, that seafarers brought from the East 
the technical knowledge and underlying religious ideas of 
monolithic construction, though, since the dispositions are so 
simple, the possibility of a parallel discovery and development 
cannot be overlooked. Yet here are the menhirs, the dolmens 
with holed stones, the covered passage-ways, the ‘labyrinths’ 

* Ckumlitaodc U Vega, Onummiamt fbalrs d*i lira* part i, bonk i, duap, ix 

*Beudia4 op rlL, ppw 604, hi? oml ^*5* 6 * 5 * nQtc ** whw ht 

qumo Cii^j dc Lton’i Meitioo lhal thfiir hkon w*u the rainbow* whkk 
Wi> painted *m temple v^.-aJJ zi Cueco. Thti he ronudrri a ^Kirdinatc 

(GCCill 

1 Jrjyoc, in Man, t r> r 3. No. 6^, The dan anraEurin uia&ift] farm in Peru. 

* Joyce, op. dL 

* GarcUrao, op. rifc r part h book i, chap x; Beurhat, op. ciL» p, bi a. 

* Joyce, In Mm, 1913, np<rit. 

* Joyce* op. dr. 
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connected with tombs, and the concentric stone circles and 
alignments of the Old World, together with the huge nibble 
pyramidal Foundations and sculptured monoliths characteristic 
of the Western hemisphere. 

The noble monnlitldc Gateway, or dressed and sculptured 
atone, at Tiahnanneu fpl, XXVln was the Eastward entrance 
to a raised structure of upright menhirs, which may once have 
borne lintels, approached by a five-fold avenue, and a stairway 
flanked by two pill are. 1 The scene above the cstant doorway 
probably represents Viracocha, the Creator and Storm God 
(who was ‘ancestor 1 of the old population), 1 as the still centre 
towards which three ranks of winged figures, bearing similar 
raved crowns arid sceptres, speed from cither side. The upjier 
and lower rows are human-headed; the midmost wears the 
Condor’s head and claws. The God’s rays end in heads of the 
Jaguar, the rotemic beast associated by the Maya with their 
Earth Goddess; the Condor being a Southern totem which 
bore die sun across the sky. The conflict between jaguar and 
condor depicted upon, contemporary pottery of the region is 
said to symbolise the opposition of day and night. 8 The gate¬ 
way, then, is intended to connect earth and sky, in the manner 
of the ceremonial bar and time-monoliths of Copan and 
Quirigua, and forms a wonderful illustration of Mcgalithir 
architectural symbolism. 

The regularity of the masonry of this last period was pre¬ 
served with, copper clamps;* its perfection being due to a 
meticulous care for constructive detail. The long lines of the 
great McgaUthic defence walls were imitated in the polygonal 
style of the Incas, a stage towards thdr unique achievement, 
‘the regular, austere aut 1 beautiful course-ashlar masonry of the 
latest reigns.’ 1 Jt is jxjssible that the Inca clan itself came from 
these people of the highlands, far its mem here spoke a language 
that teas not Quichua and may have been Aymara * and its 
hero-founder, the human ancestor of its kings, was staid to have 

* C. Wiener, PJiau rt p. 

1 Means, op, dt, pp. 130-?33- 

»Jfaimal Co^nphiitd A fzgr^tnr, IVaihiugirm, vul, ii. no. a, p. *36, 

* Means, op. di_. fip, a 19, at Pumapum-u. 

1 Mean*, op. riL, p. 531. 

1 [ftm f.aL op. cil., p. 583, quoting Middemlolf: Dif SptrtrfuU Pniii. vol. 
h', introduriion, 
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emerged, with his sister* from Lake Titicaca on the Bolivian 
boundary. 1 In any case the ruling clan drew something more 
than architecturaJ conceptions from the hill people* and it was 
this perhaps which gave their government iss solidity. Never¬ 
theless there could never Ikivc been the religious unity of the 
early dynasties m Egypt. The Inca sovereign was called ‘Lord 
of the four Quarters 1 , hxn he did nut bear among his Lilies I he 
totemk ensigns of dir early inhabitants.* The Sun-totem was 
forcibly set above these emblems and remained the prerogative 
of its direct descendants. Tims The luca* as its child and incar* 
nniion, could not draw into himself the life of the totality of 
hi* subjects* but only of the double dan which inhabited the 
sacred capital. 3 As in Egypt four thousand years before, the 
Sun's animal embodiment was the fakon, and lus rny.il de¬ 
scendants were endogenous from the need to protect the 
purity of their blood: the Sun quality, which the Inca received, 
together with the double feather* from the High Priest (his near 
relative) on liis coronation. 1 None but lie could pronounce die 
Surf* name* and none could approach himself without a sym¬ 
bolic offering* Hti words. u< In Egypt * were acts of creation. 6 

He was. considered not to dir. The Sun called him to sleep. 
Hi* funeral riie^ p like the Pharaoh's, were of the first impor¬ 
tance to the whole empire* and hh sepulchre was prepared 
during life He alone returned to Lhe Sun; hh clan-kimmen 
passed to the sky. and the rest of his subjects to the under¬ 
world.* 

Hk mummy remained but a short time in the rock-cut tomb, 
and during that period the Qpcen, wlu> personified lhe moon 
as sun*s ulster and spouse,* was immured wiLh her hand¬ 
maidens in an adjacent cave-chamher, being first made un- 
conscious with drugs. When the Inca * mummy w as borne to 
(lie Temple of ihr Son, to be enthroned for ever with ids 
predecessor* before the golden image of the God* the Queen's 
body was embalmed, and placed iu the adjoining chapel of 

I GarciUiii^ op. dl_ p tih B, p, g; Bcuehai* op r dt, p_ ^£0, 

*Scc p, M5 above* 

* flruriial. op. oJ|_ T pp. 603-604* quoting GirriLliiu dc La \ f cgai_ 

* RmJbttc Min *Aj Pfrau, diap. liv. 

* Gvuiiuso, up. di rT put L book li, clmp. xk 

* GanriLiHo, Op dr, book li, thap. viJL 

1 Bichm. D&\ foto-AriUt p. I3t- 
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die moon , 1 Like the dead Pharaoh's, iheir immortality protected 
the land ; 1 

The Inca + s heir was always the son of his eldest sister, a 
conservation of primitive custom which was also commemorated 
in his diumaJ leadership of die ritual hunt, in which the whole 
people took pan, and afterwards co els timed certain of the slain 
beasts . 5 This was contrary to die practice JbUowcd in die cere¬ 
mony of .11 lima! sa? Hike, when statue or pillar was anointed 
vvkh blood after dir Neolithic fashion . 4 The victims were 
commonly birds, but each morning a male llama was offered 
to the Sun. At the state festivals bloodies oblations were also 
customary, including ihc obligatory gift of first fruits . 5 

There was occasional human sacrifice. At die Inca's coro¬ 
nation, and at two or three seasonal celebrations* two children 
were immolated. Certain conquered peoples also paid tribute 
of their youth for this purpose, die victims being robed and 
drugged, and a passport fastened to their shoulders lor recep¬ 
tion among die Gods,* Compared with the ferocity of Mexican 
practice* all this was sufficiently humane. 

At the greatest of die yearly ceremonies, adokieetiis were 
initiated into the Inca clan. Their ears were pierced for the 
familiar blood-offering, they ran races to the stone which re¬ 
presented the first ancestor> received their ensign and dieir 
totcmic name* and finally partook, at the hands of the Inca 7 
himself* of the communal bread baked by the Virgins of (be Sum 
These maidens were chosen in childhood from each class of the 
population, in order to tend in isolation die flame from which 
the ceremonial fires were Ekt h tu bake this bread, and to weave 
the royaJ rob^J As in the case of the Roman vestals whom they 
so closely resemble, die people's welfare and the land’s fertility 
were thought to depend on (heir chastity, viohuiun of which 

* CjVia dr Lron H SrjT'j.vfa part* dr /-v CrflTrrra ttti fm/, rhap, xxil. 

* As presumably did the Quran 1 * In the siiiiibu rtEw Flit the (VrriiEity tif rlic 
kingdom si Ur and the Crsnads rave, pp. 105, 106 abovr, 

* ESeurhat, op, dL, p, ^^4, 

* V'elnicoi Miter it M /kin* dt Quite, book i, p m 133. This onafiiimg nf ihs 
pillar u r ftb the bJiHxi ofc'lhr detim ii a ntf of PlatD** AtLuiLh. 

1 C.irrihsiu and ulhfMi, quoted by iJcuchat n Op. eil, r p_ 6^4, 

* tlsrzki de [jean, tip. dL, chap. xxviiL 

1 At Fati^ll tjf Qip.it: RuvJni. {jirciliS3jj r op. oi_ r vil T €. 

1 Gdroliuso,. Up. dit,, pan i book iv. 
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received ihe Roman penalty of living burial. They thus appear 
to impersonate the Mother Goddess of the Hearth, for in Peru 
the divinity of Earth is Pacha Mama , 1 the Mather of all life. 

Tins deity also bears the following significant resemblance to 
die universal Goddess in the Stone Age of the old world: 

When, after prolonged struggle, the religion of the ruling 
caste had been securely established, the Inca ^vereigns in¬ 
corporated into their suit worship Viracodm* the creator-God 
oJ their predecessor , 2 whom the 'giants front over the sea - had 
taught to build the Mcgsbthlc monuments. A temple for 
bloodless rites, and without an iraage t was raised in his honour. 
One emperor even speaks of Viracocha as the Supreme Being 
by whose command the ancestral sun performs hb daily circuit , 1 
and, in the single diagram that has survived of the Sun-Temple 
at Cuzco , 4 the central image is labelled Viracocha, with statues 
of the sun and moon to right and left. Above them is a cross oF 
star* called 'the band of male animals', and below them die 
ladder, or Utter, of the dead. But in this centra) shrine of the 
state religion in its final form, the female Llama is placed among 
the heavenly bodies, a* the Mother-Cow of Egypt U spangled 
with stars. This llama is elsewhere represented with her lamb. a 

In the Peruvian synthesis of the religious evolution of the 
Hone-builders with that of the hunting and pastoral dans, the 
dualbric complexity of the North is wholly absent, since totems* 
nature spirits, and unhewn slouch were all subordinated to a 
sovereign hierarchy. Onr submerged God appears to have 
risen* like the conquered divinities oi prehistoric Greece, to 
spiritualise the state religion without destroying its coherence. 
In general the civilisation of die Incas seems much closet than 
those of Mexico and the Central isthmus, to the cultures which 
produced Europe, and their records repeal the recurrent Western 

1 Balboa, Hut. du FJrt*, ed, Ternaiix Campant, p. i jjlt. - LLcls&o de la 
Vcga f Owti Rtai.y part i, ht. u h chap. v H 

* Balboa* op. cit.p p. tkl. 

1 Acosta, Hkt if/ CjW Am ItWif, book v, dap, iv; boot vi* chap. xi*, 
Ens;. Tmn± f 170^ 

* Mcjlilj, opy ci!l + fig, i&! idrawn by the Indian rfironiekr Sauia Cm/, 
with addhiom by Father de Avila. After Ldiutann Xiucheh ami pp. ^14- 
4m. 

1 Meam, op. rie, p* 399 and netc. He quotes Fadier Gabo as saying chat 
iht thiujM b* sn rfiftijpairkd hy a llama land)* acridentofly omitted from the 
S.intd-Crui drawing. 
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legends of laws imported by a bearded teacher from across the 
sea. Ycl Peru had no Osiris, through whose suffering an in¬ 
dividual might receive salvation; reciprocity was expressed in 
the Emperor's person alone, and beyond the royal clan his 
lotemic relationship was artificially imposed. 
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CHAPTER III 


REVOLUTION 


A point is rcacbed, in the mu tu :tl devd opmeo £ ofGod’s image 
and ilic human soul, when the task of maintaining the 
Jl jL equilibrium of seasonal recurrence, and the growth and 
mi ' 1 w'uj of man and beast, is no longer considered to depend 
upon the mutual effort of ritual; when the conception or deity' 
becomes sufficiently detached to permit a corresponding in¬ 
dividuality in a people regarded us a sing Jr being, and finally in 
even- member of that people, for whom its solidarity is intact. As 
a result of this separation of the divine idea from its natural and 
animal affinities, the means of contact gradually becomes ethical. 

The history of Asia i$ full of revolts against the Stone Age 
conception of unity, attained through embodiment in ritual, 
as an end in itself, India, Persia, China and Arabia, each 
created great and permanent religious systems dependent upon 
riglueousness; but these had no direct part in the formation of 
European mentality- In the line of our inheritance itself, certain 
hymns of Egypt and Sumer reveal a sense of sin, of humility, a 
desire for service which Is noi merely ceremonial, and even a 
belief that right-doing is better than sacrifice, expressed almost 
in the words of the Hebrew prophets . 1 Gut in Palestine alone 
may be followed the history of a nation devoted from its be¬ 
ginning to a single purpose, to which it returns, sifter every 
variety of religious and political schism, to maintain intact, by 
faith and conduct, a direct relationship with its God. 

The defenceless isolation entailed in the traditional flight 
of Abraham’s clan from the sophisticated civilisation of Ur 
into the simplicity of pastoral nomadism, made cohesion a 

1 ‘More Acceptable in the of Ra h ihr nature of out juit of heart, 
tbn tfuc ox ni that ck-clh iniquity- 1 AUn trardifi-rr, N«* lilerary wurb 
tiuni Aiio^ni Egypt, Jaw ml of Artfwifogj. j, 33 (Pap. Peirfiburg, 

p. i i&K 
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prime necessity- Under such conditions the spiritual ancestor* 
who like tlie unifying divinity of all primitive human groups 
was both immanent and transcendent, liad lost all animal 
attributes, and die communion at the unhewn altar of stenfij 
widi the ritual which the wanderers found established in the 
Canaan of Genesis* was well suited to their pure monotheism. 
There was as yet no danger from the seductions of alien Gods, 
but already the sense of destiny kept tine clan apart* and drove 
them across the distant Euphrates* to seek their wives in that 
branch of the family tliat Iiad halted halfway . 1 The first cove¬ 
nant 2 between Abraham and his God, extended this coherence 
to the posterity of die race—within w Elicit kinship was never 
to be a solely physical tie—binding them together through 
lime, with die intensity of all primeval human groups who 
could find power only in union. Thus, although vestige of 
totemiani were later held in honor, as a barbarity which, diis 
conservative nation had never experienced, the half-religious 
half-social cohesion, characTeristic of the earliest known com- 
muni ties, was retained throughout the whole lustory of Israel* 
and became in Fact the cause of its survival. 

The second period of wandering in the miked wilderness, 
this time us fugitives from the mature civilisation of Egy pt, was 
luffidcndy prolonged to awaken a national character; to 
separate die people* now grouped into tribes, from this world 
in which they felt too much at home, and to narrow and in* 
ten^ifv thdi religious hie h} forcing it upwards Here* as the 
books relate, diey developed the image of I heir solitary, dy¬ 
namic God us a moral being, to be approached through the 
medium of the Law, whose inscribed stones were the token of 
Ids presence among them. In die records he is still the angry, 
generous revengeful* compassionate spirit of the desert tribes. 
Treachery' and violence axe often overlooked, often indeed 
commanded, but disobedience Is never forgiven, nor ritual 
omissionJj nor die w orship of neighbouring God^ for these 
were sins against the essc&ml bond by which alone Lhe spiritual 
strength of Israel could grow, • 

The conquering tribesmen entered a Canaan now filled with 

* So AhraW* $?nt h» van! to 10 bring bade a wife for Liaac, 

‘from hh own country*, nud Isaac ch&rcedJacob logo to Padan-onmi to 
lind its hh KriDdfaibcr's hmue * wife from omonft hi* rmialns. 

1 Ccncib, )cv. 
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intelligent and warlike races* who remained dangerous even in 
defeat, since most *f them worshipped the Goddess of Western 
Asia, and her spouse the fertility God. Apart from the sensuality 
of its Syrian, form, in regard to which the evidence of history 1 
and archaeology partly justifies the denunciations of the pro¬ 
phets, and the occasional sacrifice of offspring which seems lo 
have offered a widespread temptation at moments of national 
Crisis, this religion was full of the emotionalism to which 
Semites easily responded. Henceforth dir children of Israel 
were continually turning to the comfortable sacraments ol 
cart If i fertility, to tiir images of the beasts, to the consolation 
of the dying God, and the bounteous and pitiful Queen of 
Heaven. 1 For them, however, all luxury of feeling must become 
one-pointed, the vehicle of prophetic creation in their leaden, 
wlio drew upon the spirit of die race,, and were therefore so 
far above its individual members, that it required the destitu¬ 
tion of defeat, the political desert in which they saw themselves 
no longer a nation, before the spiritual bond could be extended 
to each one* bi the final covenant where even ritual became 
meaningless; "After those days . , + 1 will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their heart*.** 

The visual arts had no place in a culture whose origins were 
past oral They were in fact to this people, os to the Arab* of 
I dam* an abomination arrogating the creative prerogative of 
God, since, a* we saw, the form evoked the soul. So their 
monuments were not constructed with builder'* tools. Their 
first and most charnel eristic sanctuary was a booth* hung round 
with curtains and skins—however splendid h$ interior furnish- 
hg-=a glorified tent of the nomad , 3 and the erection or their 
temple t die centre of national life, was entrusted to foreign 
craftsmen . 4 No excavations have thrown arty new light on their 
religion, but the poverty of native arclucological remains is not 
solely due to the fact that their small strip of land was a high¬ 
way for the passage of so many armies lie tween Asia and 
Africa. With no racial totcmic pMt t they did not imagine the 
archetypal form which sanctified artistic expression. Thus ail 

1 For tumpEr, iee p. 264 fodf^v {Ezckiel'i liiiooj, 

* jeremtah. :ocu h JJ* 1 xxjlVj uutvL 

1 I Kin^i K vLi, 13 3] The frifunan Hinm t who here repbea the kbg 
Hi nun, Ls pivrti ^ emUier out of -N'lifihlub In II Chmindra, n w 14* nut nf 
Dun). 
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their faculty of formal creation was drawn into poetry, giving 
it a strength which was to carry It perpetually to mcrt*s lips* 
even through the medium of alien tongues, and the complexity 
of a partly antithetic civilisation. 

To these records wc must therefore turn* 10 discover more 
specifically what lay rooted in the primary religion* and what 
was the nature of Israeli revolt. 


PATRIARCHAL 

After the remnants of Sumerian tradition have vanished 
from the Biblical narrative with the Deluge , 1 we are at once 
swept into the simplicity of pastoral nomadism, with its sanc¬ 
tities of the family, of die tent-door, and of the symbolic relations 
of man with ram and ewe. The founder of the race, sc paroling 
his immediate dependents from the remnant of his kindred who 
have travelled with him from Ur, h ted by a vision to the 
Syrian hills** As in most primitive foundation legends p he is in 
direct communion with the spiritual Father of the clan, and 
the tree sanctuaries of this land art accepted as natural points 
of contact where converse may tic established, die local nature 
divinities being messengers of the parental word. [ he incoming 
clan, in fact, finds itself£t home in a Stone Age environment 1 
h h more strange to discover the group of two and three such 
muni festal ion 5 , reprcsciilhig Abrahands one God, though these 
combinations, na wc saw , 4 arc characteristic of the region. Thus 
the three angels, who Hand beneath ihr oak of Mam re to 
prophesy che birth of Isaac P arc ret erred to sometime* in tire 
singular, and at other times in the plural . 1 On departing, they 
turn towards Sodom, so that it appear* to be the mne meswn- 
gcrs p now 1 two in number, who rescue Lot iiom the doomed 
ritv.* Here the same change of pronoun takes pbec, but more 

1 The (bunding of tbr tide* Shirmr And dupm»J from Babel are «t 
within die luo of XfHh't draendanii* 

* Gencaii, l -7. 

1 The writer of Genesis, dm h to sty, de*cribei mn eiutier cultural J Upturn 
iJmn hk owp. 

* P r is$ above. 1 Gen™*, xvub s-3i + 

•Gefi™. id*. Now Vwo, became one itayed behind while Abrahum 
pleaded fbr -SuduTii, rviu„ 22-23. 
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explicitly, tlie plural being used when in the character of men 
they arrive to resist the Sodomites, the singular when they 
have brought Lot's family into the hills. 1 

Another form of sanctuary, later to he hdd in m much 
horror, is here a natural setting For worship; "And Abraham 
planted a grove in Beers |i«ba+ and called there on the name of 
the Lord/" 

The stone altai\ w hich he raises at spots where God has 
appeared * would seem to be anointed with oil In the ancient 
fashion, for animal sacrifice is never recorded, excepting ilic 
ram-surrogate of Isaac, a burnt offering which takes \i% beyond 
the Stone Age, perliajK to the Phoenician coast—yet that ram 
too is caught in a tree. 

The coloudc5s pmonaltty of Isaac throws no light on con- 
temporary belids, but the third generation sera the pillar-cult 
firmly established- When he too is a fugitive from home, Jacob 
receives his vocation in a dream upon a smite pillow, like those 
previously described/ he sets up that pillow as an altar, 
anointing it with oil to consecrate the spot For perpetuity, and 
calling it tiic House of God, It h also the Ladder by which he 
perceives the angels passing to and fro, already the Bond be¬ 
tween earth and sky/ Rebdcah : a nurse was later buried there, 
beneath the oak which stood beside it in Megalithic contiguity/ 
after Jacob had deposited, in the earth below another oak, the 
small household images brought, with no sense of rin + out of 
Hamm/ 

For the covenant made with Laban on the homeward 
journey Jacob Set up a pillar and a cairn os permanent habira¬ 
tions of the divinity invoked by their vows, which were con- 
finned by a communal meal partaken upon the stones/ 

The pithr-ajiar of Bethel, at which the future race may be 
said to have been born., haunted Jacob’s long :uid sorrowful 
life. In extreme old age, dying in the midst of a strange civilisa¬ 
tion, he refers to the divine appearance at Luz, before bestow- 
big, upon the t welve sons who are to be ancestors of die tribes 
their emblematic names; names which are partly animal, like 

1 Especially to, i% And it rmic tr> paji, when i&rv had btoughii then 
fiMthi thxU hr said-— 

1 Gmaia, xxi f 3^, J For ciiunple, Gtiiem, xii, J. 

* P. *hovr. **vu, J2. Cojnpajc mho |ip. 154, 

■ Genetic ( j w 38, * Gcpcui, xmv ± 4- * Genera, xxxh 44-54. 
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dan ensigns. Only Joseph’s life and fate arr differently named , 1 
He ts 'the fruitful bough 1 (‘from thence is the shepherd, the 
stone of Israel'), who receives iu>T only the blessings of heaven 
above, but 'blessings of the deep that licth under, blessings of 
the breasts and of the womb 1 ’— words whose ehthonic echoes 
appear less strange when his history Is remembered, which 
shows him as a type of the Dying God of the Pastoral ritual, 
child of Rachel the Ewe- Mother,* who 'was separate from Ids 
brethren',* who in adolescence had gone down into the pit. 
‘the heart of the mountain 1 , while his brothers displayed the 
tom many-coloured tobc of hii feigned dismemberment; who, 
brought to light after a second incarceration, was recognised as 
bestowcr of coni in god-like bounty and wisdom. 

Such a pattern suggests the weaving together < f .in under¬ 
lying cult of the pastures—further implied bv such a phrase as 
*tbe Ashtaroth of the sheep 1 *—with new agricultural rites, 
perhaps learnt in Egypt, both submerged under the intense 
humanity of the characters and the morning freshness of their 
hope in the future, which the later record has preserved tin* 
marred, 

THE DESERT WANDERING 

We saw lhat a spiritually ancestral relationship with their 
Gnd was the vital centre of the patriarchal generations, and the 
object of their existence. This is what makes family tics so 
sacred, and gives the recognition scenes at Harran and in 
Egypt their startling poignancy* The first covenant with 
Abraham is necessarily direct and personal, but the second, 
contracted with a whole people whose kinship is not directly 
the bond of blood, requires the medium of a spiritual leader, 
an individual in sharp contrast to their standardised solidarity, 
who can materialise their tentative aspirations. Moses, like 
Joseph, grew- to maturity m Egypt; his floating cradle in 'he 

* Gen oil, xtix, especially {nt, 1 Gctma, slix, is. i*-i> 

1 hm - ew- a( God. * Genesis, \lis, a© and elsewhere. 

* Deiitmnunny, vjj, *3. In ike authorised veruoa this is rendered ‘The 
jhek of thy iheep\ in fear, presumably. of recording I he haled name* of 
the Goddess in a blowing. 

*Of the young Jacob with his cottwr Kwhel. Of Uie old Jacob with hh 
ion Joupli. and of jtweph wiih hit brothers, 
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reed-bed $ lores iht ritual asdmikuigm of other founders imd 
lawgivers, being here related to the birth story of Homs. 1 But 
when lie too is a fugitive in the pastoral landscape of the semi- 
desert, he sera a tree break into a ilame which dors not consume 
it, and there receives his mission." Like Jacob remembering 
Bethel, he refers in later years to *die good will of him that 
dwelt in the bush 1 . 1 We .ire back among the simplicities of 
stone and tree, amid which he was to near his altar Jehovah- 
nissi 3 , the Pillar Jehovah, 4 

For the new covenant the tribes themselves became fugitive 
in the land of stone, for only in that emptiness could their 
reluctant hearts, craving the lost bondage* become sufficiently 
attuned. It is to the escape from Egypt that subsequent hymn* 
of praise constantly return, rather than to the actual bestowal 
of the Law,* But even here is no direct communion; they' had 
been slave too tong. Abraham’-, whole preoccupation was to 
preserve hi$ relation with the God of the race to be. Mose& h 
concerned for the people themselves. He often opposes Jehovah 
on their behalf, and always with success* Use disinterested 
humility of their leader is in complete contrast to their own 
fretful demands for release from the terror? of the wilderness. 

1 C.j the birth o~ ECS of PeftCut and of Salmon, and Lhc infanrv of I fon.ii 
in the papyriB-iwamp*. 

v Esodui' iiL At Aphac* fine played in the ireoiop* of the Mured, grove 
during theanjiuflJ Cam of the GodHr.%v. and between the Ainbraun Kocb 
ax Tyre among the branches ol i!ie holy olive tree (Pirlschmann, Phivm^, 
p. 2p r showing; ,1 coin of Gordian TIT; W. Robertson Smith, Riti&on tfi/u 
Srmiteii !0l4p p, 193, note* ^ and. 3, See olio pan U T p. 12 i p note g* for 
mcdiicvol and renaissance JuaJinilatinns of Vfary with the Burning Buih. To 
which may he added Chaucer's lovejy invocalion in ihe Prelnguc In the 
Prioress* Tak: 

O mode? mayde? O muydr mndcr free! 

O buili unbrcni brumln^i: in Mayses iighfr, 

Tho-e is also In recent timra Rilke's poem of the AonundaiiDii, in w!iick 
lhc angel fnr^ettin^ tiir mt of hii message, repeats again and again* "Du 
aber bat der Baum.' 

* Deuteronomy. cs*iil 

4 Exodus, xrii, 15, Thii n another OLimpic of a pillar id up la cam- 
mumoraie 4 covrnaiu—'Because the Lord balk sworn . * ,■ 

* Robertimi Smith, Fraphfii ofhti*j t lecture IIL 

* For butanes Exodui aiil, 3^: Tf thou wilt forgive ihrif un; and ifnul. 
m *' * r**r ^ «™x of ihy book," and Numbers, xiv + ao: * 1 liavr par. 

dtmed iLmi according in thy word. 1 
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Between them moves the God's presence in a pillar of cloud or 
flame* the $ionc and tree come to life , 1 but when Moses alone 
on the Ziggnrat-summrt of the mountain receives the tablets 
engraved with the characters of the Law, the pail of darkness 
resting upon the peak is too bright For the people to bear, and 
even its reflection upon lus face constrains him to hide it 
beneath a veil on his return among them , 5 So the new rchiion- 
riiip with the 'nation of priests 5 must be established by cere¬ 
monial, For this treaty twelve monoliths were set up to represent 
tlic twelve tribes 3 and the blood of the sacrifice was sprinkled f 
in aLxordancc with the old ritual, upon altar and people* to 
vitalise the bond . 1 They arc now 1 those that have made a 
covenant with me by sacrifice 1 , as the psalm describes it , 4 
Their obligations consisted in preserving the integrity of 
their union by ritual and moral safeguards, by showing com¬ 
panion towards strangers and the poor, and by a rejection > both 
of the dangerous Gods of the new peoples among whom they 
were soon 10 find themselves, and of the memories of the old.* 
The altars set up in tlie desert had been cons true ted p accord¬ 
ing to comm and* of unhewn stone s in direct contact with die 
earth, or they were built up of earth itsclfj* but new it became 
necessary that the stones which were emblematic of the divine 
kinship of the tribes, should be guarded, as in the earliest agd P 
in a place hidden from ail bat the sanctified. Only the signs 
upon these were not symbols, but moral maxims► The setting 
is of the Stone Age P but the life is new. 

White the children of Israel were still wanderers, therefore, 
the curtained tabernacle was erected, to veil like the face of 
Moses the too-great brightness of the written bw in which the 
divine presence abode* as attested by the pillar of cloud 
stationary over the tent of the conjrcgstion/ When this moved, 
they struck the holy tent, and continued their march.® 

1 i.t. burning pillar = burning bush. * Exodin* xxxiy, 2^-^, 

8 Exodua, xxiv, 4-6, 4 fisLai, t p r t , 

■ See Jcriusi, wriv, 15, 'aiMe ye thh day wham ye will serve; Whether 
ihe gods which your ferheri served dun weft cm the other ude uf 1he fltfott, 
or the gods ef the Amdrilu* in kIichc Lnd ye dwell-' 

* P.Tpdm^ -J& 

T Exodus* in* 34- The lodo-Stnneriin euminrd t™th will be recalled 
(pi XXlf). 

1 Exodus, k* 3^-3?^ 
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Before the- inner saneiviary* where the tablets rested in the 
enclosure between the images of the cherubim (against whose 
carven farms there was consistently no prohibition), stood a 
Table of unfailing bread, and there too was iU Tree—the seven- 
b ranched candles tick which budded into nuts and fiaticrdicads 
of the almond 1 —the holy bush which burned and was im* 
consumed; the perpetual sacrifice of ilie fruits of the earth. 
Before these incense was offered, 

Ik the outer chamber stood the homed altar of sacrifice ¥ 
anointed with bull's blood in the Mediterranean tradition, and, 
after the consecrating oil had been poured upon Aaron's head 
fa$ it was dropped upon the heads of numinous pillars), ram * 
blood was laid upon the lips of (lie car*, thumbs and big toes of 
himself and of his sons, before they were clad in the fringed 
garment* which had once been the skins of beasts, for entry to 
the siirine.® Whenever this occurred, Aaron suspended from 
Itis shoulders two on^ stones engraved With the names of die 
twelve tribes, and wore the breast-plate into which their in¬ 
dividual stone emblems were set in four rows of three. 4 Thus 
stone met sicne, in primeval fashion, when the people were 
renewed hi the Law. 

One iamb was to bo sacrificed at morning, and one aL even¬ 
ing, for ever: for lIic ritual maintenance uf day and night in 
Egypt was not quite forgotten. 1 In general, the sacrifice of the 
pastoral animals entailed a communal meal; but the ritual 
slaughter of die wilder beast* and birds was piacular and 
taboo, * This distilurban applied also to die domestic comizmp- 
tion fif meal p which never lost its sacrificial meaning, since the 
blood must always be poured out upon the earth.* In the 
records of this period, the moral law 1 and the ceremonies for 
renewal of communion are indivisible, but the first stages of 
the revolution are seen to be achieved. 

1 Exodus, xxv* 31-37, 

1 Exncfui. xxix* 7, 12* *0. The found jjc ordained in Numbert* xv, 38, 
fur all (he confirt^.ttion, 

* Extidin* sxviii, 9 -ta, *7-111* 

1 F-Xodui, xj da, 39. 

1 Vk , K^bcrEB-Hi 5 miih B Riligiwi of :hf StmiUf t lecond edition, pp. 406-^69. 

Addison a] note V. 

* Robert™ ftrnirhp op + eif. + p. 234. 
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PROPHETIC 

The monarchy was always foreign to the descendants of thr 
twelve tribes, lince it was inaugurated for political ends, and 
the sovereign, though anointed) could therefore never usurp 
the functions of spiritual leadership. On these grounds Samuel 
opposes the election of the ear licit king , 1 and after three reigns 
the history of the divided nation passes, dreamlike, through a 
confusion of wars and heresies, Wt of which, with a few excep¬ 
tions, only the prophets emerge as living personalities These 
individual are unable, indeed unwilling, to save the kingdoms 
from final rain, foreseeing that only by loss of their political 
existence can they return to God out of physical and spiritual 
rxtl *. 

Saul, drawn trluctanily into a destiny too liigH fat him, 30 
that his first conduct of theocratic warfare constituted an act 
of rebellion , 5 and the imposed spiritual power turned to magic 
and madness, * vanished with his heir like the first-fruits o 
sacrifice, at the battle of Gil boa—'the l*auty of Israel is slain 
upon thy high places'.* Even David, llie true leader, whose 
magnanimity and faith survived the corruptions of his long 
reign, did not, like the Pharaoh, represent the i^ople m union 
with their God; his religion was personal )m rule political. 
Therefore the temple might not be built by him , 5 Solomon 
erected it, with inuerspiral stairway,* and the numinous pillars 
before the door, T with its braien bulls and linn* vast by the 
craftsman of the Phoenician king;* and then he set up his 
altars, unchallenged, to the Goddess of the Zidomatis and the 
neighbouring Baalim* His groves and high places were fre- 

t j Samuel, chap. viil. * t Samuel, chap. iv. 

■ [ Samuel, i, 6; xvi, (4; <xvijj, 7, 

* II Samuel, i, 19. If <hr literal irarulaiion niihirr ihae ihc nirtaphonr ■% 
retained, the *g*reflc“ that it tlain *,->ulri hr a piacular arirfiee. a* Robert- 
ton Smith treat* it, dp, etl., p, ^> 7 ’ 

*I tlhrodeiis, xxii, 8-10, David, too. had ipuhwed itrtosef** to pre- 
pa** ihr material* or (lie temple which Salomon ibould build < cxii, a). 

* I Kings, vi, 8 . *.I Kintp, wt, 15^9. ' I Kin**. vii, ^9. 

* I Kings, xi, j, 0 - IJnctialkngai by hi* people only, 
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qucnied until their destruction fry Josiah/ Solomon was the 
last king of a united nation- the political cleavage that followed 
his reign was the outward aspect of a spiritual breach never to 
be healed while the kingdom remained. 

Jeroboam raised his images of young bulb at SherJir.m t that 
his subjects might not go up to worship m Jerusalem, Lhe seal 
of liis rivaL* Bat soon Judah too was installing high places and 
groves, and placing images and wooden poats ‘on every High 
liilj and under every green troc\ 3 The invading Syrians could 
say: 'Their finds arc Gods of the lulls; lei m fight in die plain 1 . 4 
Elijah and Elklrnh took the golden calves to br natural sym¬ 
bols of Jdiovnh in the North.* Even Amos did not condemn 
ihtm> for until JosUh’s iconoclasm the Deuteronomic prohi¬ 
bition of the image was not yet clarified. But Hosea in hu 
vision ofa naked ethical relationship saw that the worship of 
these Images was by its nature the worship of alien Gods.* 

Thus until the dissolution of national life at the hands of 
Assyria and Babylon, the ritual from which the existence of 
Israel was a revolt, f of the Gods which your fathers served 
bey ond the flood hi the old days . . , and of the Gods of the 
Amciriles^ was never ]>ermancully rejected. This was the 
harlotry against which the prophets of die catastrophic years 
continually declaimed. 1 The return to the Syrian Goddess and 
her spouse, in order to awaken earth's fertility— ‘But since we 
left off to bum incense to the queen of heaven, and pour drink- 
offerings to her, we have wanted all things, being consumed 
by the sword and by the famine**—was darkened Y under the 
menace of invasion, by the terrible Phoenician offering of first 
fruits — 4 die passing of your children through the fire to 
Moloch/ 10 which becomes specifically slaying the children in 
the valley* under rive clefts of the rocksV 1 

At rids period of crisis, when the weakening of earthly bonds 

1 W. Robertson Smith p Thf Pwphrtf #/ Itmi f Lecture III + citing IT 

King?,, MiJi. *3* 

* I Ring?, ?li, aB, * 1 K-in^b riv* J I Kings, n, 23. 

1 \h\ Rnberfion Sniill], Prtiphtis vf /W, I^naufc IV. 

1 %S\ Robetisnti Smiil). op. dl. 

* See p. ^o3 P Eioie 5. 1 Jeremiah* m. I. * Jeremiah., xKfri rfl. 

’M* ?r:nwh> wxii t 35 : Mtfrdi ^ MnWJiJ- Sec also Jeremiah. *i%; 

AfLtili + id* 7; Ezefeid* mkhltii . gg_ 

U tiabhp Ivii T 
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gives the prophets, their supreme moment of insight, the Slone 
Age ritual, in all its stages, rises up for final struggle and defeat. 
The vision of Ezekiel gives a curious insight into the aberrations 
of the age, which even includes a Paleolithic phase: 

'And when I had digged in the wall, behold a door . . • , l 
went in and saw; and behold every form of creeping tilings, 
and abominable beasts, and all the idols of*the house oflsraci, 
pounrayed upon (he walls round about. -.. Hast thou seen what 
the ancients of the house oJ Israel do in the dark, every man 
in the chambers of his imagery? For they say . . . The Lord hath 
forsaken the earth. 11 

The prophet is then shown ‘greater abominations - Then he 
brought me to the door of the gate of the Lord's house which 
was toward the north; and, behold, there sat women weeping 
for Tammuz.’ 1 As Iasi and greatest horror, he sees men standing 
with their backs to the temple, and their faces to the East, 
word lipping the sun.* Jeremiah similarly fulminates against the 
primitive stone-worship which had become a vehicle c( in¬ 
fidelity—‘Saying to a stick, Thou art my father, and to a stone. 
Then husi brought me forth.’ 1 Yet he. like Isaiah 1 and Zecha- 
riah * perceives the image oi the future Redeemer as the Sacred 
Bough, the branch of the tree of David, 7 thus returning, after 
the destruction of the forms, to the perpetual archetype which 
shall take new life in the coming cycle of religious history. 

The stages by' which the prophets prepared the way, through 
the turmoil of these reigns, into the spiritual desert of defeat, 
where the last covenant might be concluded, when the pillars 
of tile lempJe-door should be smitten like living men, to be no 
longer Bauds® between earth and sky; those stages may best be 
traced in the attitude to sacrifice, which had been the daily 
moth- of rouununjcation with divinity From the building of die 

tabernacle. ■, 

in a Stone Age environment the victims were by their nature 
holy— God to God. Their blood was poured on pillar or earth 
as a physical bond of communion. When the altar became a 
hearth upon which thdr bodies were burnt for conveyance to 

1 Ezekiel, viii. 6-12. * Eaekid, wit, 1 H»., 

* Jeremiah, it, tt?- * Imidi, ». 

* y^hiTial, , iii, 8. ’ Jeremiah, wdii. 3. 

* Amen, is, I and 2 , *Thmigh they dig into hdl. iheatt shall my hand 
take item; though ihry climb ui' 10 heaven, 1 lienee will I hrirnr diem down * 
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heaven* die offering was transformed into a gift, and the reci¬ 
procity of sacrifice* as tilt- Biblical records clearly show, assumed 
the nature of a bargain. 1 The Falseness of this relation n noted 
in the earlier reign T when Samuel rebukes Saul, as he bears to 
the altar the forbidden spoils of battle, with the words: *To 
obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of 
rams';* and one of the psalms, attributed to David lLltows scorn 
on the anomaly of the gift-ofTeriug: T will take no bullock out 
or thy house, nor he-gostt* out of ihy folds, for every beast of 
the forest is mine, anil the cattle upon a thousand hills/ 3 In 
these hymns , as in the prayers of other faithful kings, long life, 
prosperity, victory, children, arc ardently desired. The Jehovah 
of the Psalm* b yet a storm-God like the Syrian Baal/ causing 
the horns of the twin snow-peaks* Lebanon and Shir ion, to 
leap like a young wild ox;* he is the sun rising in glory' as oil 
the Akkadian seals; TJft up your heads. O ye Cates; even lift 
them up, ye everlasting iloon/ and like Ea has Ids chapel in 
Uic abyss: "his pavilions round about him were dark waters/ 7 
But alike through the king’* worldhness and the poet's vision 
of due holiness of all nature, there run* a single thread: the 
man's pass EonaUc longing for personal righttonmess and fidelity. 
Jehovah is perceived as a spiritual being with whom the tool 
may have dim* converse, in which the nation 5 elaborate 
ritual has no place. 

The mission of the prophets, on the oilier hand* is to the 
people themselves, and Is&iah thus sees the bondage of ritual 
as an actual danger. He looks for a race freed from formal tics, 
finding the bare life behind them because Only the inner unity 
is fundamental. For him tike temple is already destroyed: fc The 
lieavcn U my throne, and the earth k my footstool: where is 
the home that \c build unto me? and where k the place of my 

W. R&bertsao Smith, fUHgiw qfti* Srmitts . vemtid cdirimt, pp. 35M-99& 

1 i Samuct. xv, -22. 1 Psalm. 1. 

1 S« T. H. Gaiter in Staq^ ri. a, p* ft: Baal k then, 

8 PuJjtp nifc* li. The heart id railed * uniem-n in Luther ami the lullto- 
rhRl vt±H«L E. Kaiiltch, Dit Migr SMft t 1923, p. 151, even mala him 

a bulfalti, whaqr Iitiipj me nol my ID mmgillc. Since the inhccrTI h a 
cn^lion flf the mtdkvii] fjthylukd* there im&im some tfxcift of twru- 
hi iron! beflal repre^minf* Lhe twu rrvMiUiEililu irparatcd by ilir v-Uky rtf 
the Litiny* 

1 l\dm niv, s Pialtti aviii, 11, aiul pi- XXI Me. 
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REVOLUTION 


rest? For all these things have been, but to this man will I 
look, even to him that h poor and of a contrite spirit/ + He that 
killcth an ox h as if ite stew a man ± *.; he ihai burnetii incense, 
as if he blssed an idol/ 1 

The time-crises of ancient ceremonial arc now attacked: 
s Your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul hateth/" 
Man must rely, when facing God. on his humanity alone. 

It was in this period, when both brad and Judah w'erc to 
experience political destruction, that Jeremiah formulated the 
filial Covenant: Tkhold, the days come that I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel* -and with the house ofjutiali: 
Not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers m 
the day when 1 took them by the hand to bring them out of the 
land of Egypt; which my covenant they brake* although l was 
an husband unto diem. + * + After those days 1 will pm my law 
in their inward parts* and write it in their hearts; and will be 
their God T and they shall be my people / 1 

This individual relation wa$ even beginning to reach beyond 
nationality. The defeats of Israel and Judah were seen as the 
early stage of a wider catastrophe, in w hich Babylon was to fall 
^ a Ziggursu which had mounted to heaven/ and Assyria as 
a sacred Lrec whose branches were swept into tlte valleys/ and 
Egypt as a river-beast, caught with a hook by the one God/ 
The return from exile became symbolic of the repentance and 
reunion which could once more become fruitful* though politi¬ 
cal independence was never wholly to return. The division into 
two kingdoms* formerly so catastrophic a testimony of moral 
disunion* would prove in the new cycle to be a source of strength. 
The Nortlicm adherence lo the nature^ults, strengthened by 
separation from Jerusalem, was reinforced after the captivity 
by settlements from Chaldjra, The gentler landscape of die 
North was thus a natural netting fur die birth of Christianity; 
but because Judah 1 * idea] of righteousness and faith had once 

1 IiaiaJi T btvi* 5 j + * t^iah, \ r 14. 1 Jeremiah mi f 32-33. 

* Jeremiah JJ, 25. * fichoId b I am ogiimt thee, O datroyiRjj maun Lamp* 
though habyj nn, and Ghaffhcn m general, wem ribvtously ici on pLntu. 

* Esekld, Japp, s & * Nof M> r we* in the Garden of God wv like unto 
Eiiin tor hi* bejuty. . . . Ikt^UK he kaih that up tic e ;ap arming the thick 
bangle , . , [ have tkttfwc delivered him into the Land of tlic mighty 
one unsnu^ the lirtthcfE 1 

1 Eielcirf ttiK* 4. 


ZIGGURAT AND PYRAMID 

become articulate, the religion of rebirth vvaa henceforth in* 
separable from ethics, which are the purely human develop* 
ment of man. Its mystic elements were therefore no longer de¬ 
rived from the Syrian ritual, with its stains of sensuality and 
human sacrifice, but from the spiritual empire of Hellenism, 
the last permanent survival of Stone Age religion in the West. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE RELIGION OF CRETE 


fwi some period before the settlements along the irrigated 
banks of the Euphrates and die Nile had grouped die in- 
A lL,rlves into towns, hiiiail bauds of seafarers began to 
arrive upon the shores of Crete, and pushing Into the uplands 
to establish ihemselvc* in caves and rock-Suiters on various 
sites having access to the sea. They already knew how to build 
houses for the central village, and to pasture their flocks and 
herds j and some eomiiiu ideation was always maintained with 
Egypt and Western Asia, 1 They buried their dead on the ledges 
of the caves, and made smalt day images of a crouching Mother 
Goddess, with affinities in Northern Syria and Anatolia. 1 

At a certain point of time, probably before 3000 I*,Ch t when 
a wave of creative unrest was communicated throughout 
Western Asia, and copper began to be used, a new population 
took possession of Eastern and Central Crete* issuing from Asia 
Minor and akin IQ the Neolithic islanders in cultural tradition 
and probably in blood. 1 There are signs at the same period of 
a Libyan colony in the South, 11 These two groups were the 
l rcators of tin: Miqoan civilisation, comprising from the be¬ 
ginning a people of mixed affinities and directly inspired by 
she now highly organised kingdoms of the East; so that die 
village capital of each community of cave-dwellers at once 
began to assume the architectural functions of a city* 

1 See J: D. H, hrodiebury, Tlu AnhxdQgy cf Crrir, rs39* e-hap. ti, for j 
concise iLjjTiTTory d die tarlinr conditions 

1 A. j. Evans, Tki Patmt 1 Mims, vol i r 1 B pp 43“+9r ^nd 

*3, Thf Jn^crnbhuiCO with Wolcm Asiatic types ire cYefi du*er in die 
light cif the recent find* in Northern Syria and North Iraq (fig. 43 of u 
aa fhove}, 

* H* Frankfort, Aik 1. Europe and ihc sEgearc, R^al AnibopoiQgkai last 
Qrntimal Ptiftri, Me* & l ¥*l* chap, iv; Evans. op. dl^ i; Pendl^tHir/, op. 
ctk 

* Evan®* pp r dn. k p. 66. 
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CITY-STATES OF jEGEAN BRON2E AGE 

The states which thus arose seem to have been loosely united 
under the strongest of their number, and to have shared the 
advantages of a common culture while retaining their separate 
traditions,* Later legend gives them a dynasty of priest-lungs; 
but since they were removed, through the greater part of their 
history, from the danger of invasion s and from the centralised 
compulsion necessary to win life from the great rivers, they 
developed a religion unusually detached from formal bonds, but 
emotionally binding in its constant endeavour to establish 
communion with die elemental powers. 

Perhaps tills was the reason why they never built temples, 
but performed their rites* through the most splendid epochs of 
their material achievement, on mountain peaks, in caves, in 
household chapels and rustic shrines. Their ritual remained 
primitive, preservi ng its relations with cavern, pi I hr, Goddess 
and tree, so that they could draw' profoundly on ihc past, and 
bequeath something Fundamental to their more intellectual 
successors. A survey of their contribution to the last phases of 
die Stone Age religion may appropriately begin with the cave. 


CAVERNS AND MOUNTAIN SHRINES 

The cave dwellings of the earliest immigrants continued to 
provide shelter for the living and the dead over a period of 
many centuries subsequent to the Mlnoan settlement of the 
island. 1 After their final abandonment, certain of the caves 
became the objects of a pilgrimage* uninterrupted in some 
instances by the rise and fail of several civilisations * 

One of these is the grotto situated near the River Karteros 
outside Candia, which is probably Homer's Cave of Eileithyb, 
the Goddess of Birth, descended, there is reason to believe, 
from one personality of the Mother Goddess of the Minoans.* 
It* winding galleries lead the pilgrim to a vaulted chamber in 
the centre of which stands a nearly cylindrical stalagmite, 

1 PrudlrWy, op, cu.. p. aSr. 

1 Martin F. Niluon has roller ted itw evidence rckiing to the use of caves 
in ciuji, j of The A/ LTfl tin - A/ 1927. 

1 Nilsson, dL, pp. 44$~4$f. invniigaici the philoEofpra! evidence fur 
iht» coimeciiiiH^ 
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THE RELIGION OF CRETE 

within a square enclosure of little stones, Aji unhewn quad* 
regular nxk lies in Front, and all about the enclosure frag¬ 
ments of vessels have been found to bear evidence of a con* 
ti.HUdis cult, extending it ts slid, from the Minoan down to 
the Roman occupation 

This combined sanctity of pillar and cave receives further 
illustration in the cavern ofFsychro on Ml- Ditte, -ivIiicJa. can 
probably be identified with the legendary birth-place of Zcus t 
though dedicated without doubt to a Minoan Goddess and 
yielding only Minoan remains. 1 In the upper grotto a sacri¬ 
ficial deposit, many feet deep, and composed of the ashes and 
bones of horned animals, was discovered beside a roughly built 
altar, round which lay the furniture of Minoan ritual—libation 
tables, columnar lamps, and fruit-stand vases. Into the stalac¬ 
tite columns of its lower chamber many double-axe blades had 
been thrust, as they arc shown stuck into sacred pillars in late 
Minoan paintings.* Their fertilising, because sacrificial, potency 
will be described later; it is sufficient to note the resemblance 
of this lower chamber to the pillar-crypts invariably constructed 
beneath Minoan household shrine, and to remember that those 
pillars, too, bear the sign of the double axe.* 

The peak-sanctuaries 4 were enclosed within (heir low bound¬ 
ary walls at the period when the caves first came to be fre¬ 
quented by worshippers. The offerings found on all these heights 
are of a type noted at Hal Saflicni, and common to later Greek 
oracular shrines, where healing was sought by communication 
through dreams; that b to say, they consist chiefly of the 
separate limbs or other portions of human or animal figures, 
modelled in clay and pierced for suspension.* On several of 
the sites a small building had been erected, ;«id it does appear 


» Hsxudakii in nvpvamnit, *, [806-1067* p- 349! Nilaon.°P- dt -. P- 54- 

* Evan*, Journal of fftUtaic Satditf, ‘.0$?, p. 3j° tT : /Vc,v e J *■ 

p p 6*5-633; O™ a;id Haibherr, 'Scnperri mdl’ anUTtdi Piyriiro,* Musts U 
anl,, flail ii, [HUB, p. 905 tT.; N'iiisan. Dp. fit,, pp. 35-58. 

* 0 . G. Hogarth, Anml of t/it SritiiA &W at -W*i, vi, p- 91 fF-, on the 
Die tun CUve. 

4 fyf example, T'rti and Pillar ( 7 u£r, pp. 12—19, and 5, and 

P. o/M. t i, pp. 918 and 495 , 

* Nil-won. Opt ciu, pp, 69-71; J. L Myns, B£jl„ d, p, 356 ff,; twin, 
P. if At., i, p. 151 d- 

•Sec abcivc, p, I3&. 
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possible, in view of the restricted provenance of such offerings, 
Lhai incubation was practised here abo, so obtain the aid of 
that divinity who stands in the Kmmian scabimpression upon 
a mountain peak between her guardian lions, like the Moim* 
tain-Mm her uf Asia Minor, which was probably the Mmoan 
homeland, 1 Since the peak is here interchangeable with the 
column,, and on some seals and gems receives the libations of 
ministering genii, which are elsewhere poured over the pillar/ 
it seems to have gathered round it some of those conception^ 
belonging to both, which were discussed in Part III, and to 
which it is necessary now u> return. 


THE PILLAR 

The pillar, it will be remembered/ was sei up ac some 
primitive stage of Middle Eastern Culture as a focus of numin¬ 
ous energy, where contact might be established between the 
local divinity and Ills worshipper by pouring blood or other 
saerrd Liquid, at first upon the actual stone, and later upon 
pillared tars like those vet standing at MnaEdra in Malta 
[pi. XVle}, 

Wiihin the elaborate palat es iff ilie Cretan towns, and in 
many private houses, rooms are continually found to contain 
the bases of vanished wooden columns, before which (his simple 
rite seems to have been performed. The rooms always rest up¬ 
on the heavy pillars of a window Jess crypt, and these pillars have 
trenches cut round them, or vats standing about them, as if fnr 
libations/ and occasionally the horns or bones of sacrifice or a 
ritual vessel, lying nearby. 5 The symbol of the double use w'as 
incised, as w'e have seen* upon the surface of the pillars, and 

1 Sec fig* ioa. 

* Evans, Th* Mpm*m 7 V« .ifri PiUm Cull t l^rn, p. 19; and fcg. I 

* Sec pp. 123, 124 above* 

1 For ^ Am pit. in the 'Royal Villa' Hhl. SckAtium Armtml, i^p. T49 and 
pL ii litcrc i.i a junltn cbmtel mund the central jiUlir. lu tk very dd 
pillar ri^oin of the house 10 the North of the S.E juurle of rht paiia at 
Kdo&kji, their was a dtcohr pit lx„ p, 17 ff.). 

1 For example, Hogarth found in a house on the lull of Gypsadci rows of 
inverted cupa holding rarlxiniwd vegetable mailer, pitted round ibe cen¬ 
tral pillar In three rooms -IjwwjJ, vi* p r 36 }. 
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the faci limi these signs must Jiave been invisible, covered over 
with piaster or hidden under masonry or beams, in no way 
detracts from their religious virtue. Nor does their structural 
function, as supports of the upper storey; for a column complete 
with base, capital, and architrave is frequently to be found on 
seal-engravings, set between heraldic animals in the place of the 
Goddess herself, 1 not to mention the Lion-Gate at Myecrue. 1 

It is also true that the columns of die upper chamber have 
never ycl been found in position; they are represented, how¬ 
ever, In models of shrines and in fresco-pain ti ngs, between the 



Fijf. 90 


bonis of consecration by which their sac red nature is confirmed. 
This iuggests the worship of a divinity belonging both to the 
cas e anti to the upper air, and recalls the superimposed pillar- 
shrines of Malta* and Herodotus' description of the ‘Laby¬ 
rinth' of Hawara, whose subterranean chambers he was not 
allowed to enter. 1 A third level may indeed be indicated by 
the homed altars set above the roofs of holy places, and their 
alighting hirds (fig. 90, above). 

Thus the pillar of the Cretan ftrome Age came to be re¬ 
garded dynamically, as raising itself from earth to sty, 1 as an 
architectural member, for the support of no visible roof, like 
Jachin and Boaz before the Temple of Solomon; and this quality 

> See fig. 99. 1 Beluw. pi. XX Xj. ' pit. XVIr. 

* Hervdmm, II, 14ft. 1 tX fhe Megalilhk eonccpliiKi, p. 134 above, 
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naturally enforced the relation between pillar and holy tree. 
They are indeed interchangeable, here as elsewhere, in scenes 
of cult, and perhaps it is not merely for realms of structural 
solidity that the pi liar-chapels hold columns of wood super¬ 
imposed upon stone, It was a connection of deep import for 
Minoan Crete, where vegetation cults developed aspects which 
were to affect the future of European religion. There are signs, 
us will be §ccn T that the tree, like the pillar and the Ziggurat/ 
stood between the three worlds, that it existed* a* h did for 
Egypt and Babylon, in the land of the dead; dial it was in 
fact an embodiment of the Mother Goddess, 

THE GODDESS 

We have come to the chief, am! in some degree the only* 
anthropomorphic object of worship, among the MEnban people, 
as in the remote past among their ancestors in Africa and Asia; 
a being alive, as we have seen, in menhir or tree, and partly 
individualised, as the monuments bear witness, under three 
chief aspects: 

THE EARTH MOTHER 

In addition to the pillar chambers, a number of small 
domestic chapels occur in some area of all the great buildings, 
and m lesser structures scattered over the bland. These contain 
ritual furniture and images, still found in position on (heir 
ledge against the wall* or laid away in depositories Among 
them arc figures, in day and porcelain, of a Goddess with out¬ 
stretched or uplifted arms, uften encircled by snakes. She is 
more than once accompanied by .1 priestess* or double of her- 
sdf t ns in thr deposit from the centra! shrine at Knossos p * or the 
far more primitive snata-girt images from Goumia^ together 
with libation tripods and models of birds, double axes, horns 
of consecration, shells, votive garments or knotted starv es. 1 In 
the Gaums a shrine were also discovered the remains of five 

J See pp. 170 above, 

1 £vui t Poke? Mimr w i, p- 500 fl rf 335-3^ 

? B_ E. VSUlirma, Gvumia, pL n, p 47 fT.\ NUucm, op- tit*, pp 76. 77, 
f'K 3*- 

4 Evnnif op. cit, p fig, 377; Goumia, p|. Nihaon, op, eit, p. cif. 
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tubular vessels, down whose sides ran handles which imitate 
a snake's undulations, and are in one case completed by repre¬ 
sentations of actual snakes . 1 These are connected iii form with 
the Asiatic pierced censers nr movable altars, ! but are apparently 
constructed to pour libations into the earth* A large jar, found 
in die chamber of a private house at Knossos, contained a 
similar vessel with cups set at intervals down its length, to¬ 
gether with a snake-table, fitted with grooves to allow four 
reptiles to drink at once out of a central cup, and lastly die 



Fig.gi 


model of a serpent coiling round a honeycomb. 8 In this room 
there was no anthropomorphic figure. It may represent a more 
primitive cult of the Goddess, whose raider images are indeed 
of partly tubular Tann, even in the very bte Shrine of the 
Double Axes at Kjicssos. as if half-emerged from a pillar, 1 The 
notched adder-scales depicted round the Enossian movable 
hearth, like those repainted a: so many periods round the fixed 
hearth of the palace at Mycen*.* suggest that the snake was 
here considered, as in classical and modem Greece* to be 

> Cevxie, pi. op. «U, fig. 33- 

* Fw example, tli 31 found m Beisan, now in the Rockefeller Museum in 
JentfUeni* Alin Row®, J Hir TenipJa of Oager: and A^iIOrClH *1 Oeilt- 
Shan* [than. t’DMQkar.it Mw, J.urn., x*u t tssfi, p. J93 ff ); Es-anj, Peket 

Mini}:, iv {i), tig- I J JI 

* Evuu, Palau <?/Mmor, iv ( 1 ), p. 138 if. * Evans, op. rit.. u fi). fin, !$3- 

‘Evira, up* civ, iv tih pp- i7S-1*» 

■ Niissur.. op. eh., pp. ayg-aSo. 
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guardian of the house and its possessions, and emblematic, to 
judge by the Greek and Eastern parallels, of a chthonie power, 
the fertility of the underworld. It is noticeably absent, and its 
Goddess also, from the outdoor activities in which the seal- 
cutters took delight, but she docs once appear, with lifted arms, 
gazing out of the opening of a clay hut-urn* (fig- 91, p. 219) ■ 
She is the undoubted house-mother here. 

Athena was one of the clearly defined personalities which the 
Greek Goddesses were partly to draw from the Earth Mother 
of tills age. She kept the Mother’s snake-emblem to become 
guardian of the city, combining it. as she had done, w'ith a bird- 
emblem, her messenger in the upper air. Dcmetcr, too, re¬ 
tained the serpent as nourishcr of die dead and the reborn. She 
also had a companion in her daughter, who was her other self. 

the aoooEss or vegetation 

This aspect of the One Goddess appears most frequently on 
seals and signet rings as the object of, and partaker in, orgiastic 
dances- She standi above the spring meadows ! fig, 92, p, 220), or 
descends from the air into the midst of her ecstatic votaries 
(fig. 93, p. 220), or, seated beneath her tree, receives offerings 
of lilies and poppy-heads, the first-fruits of her own bounty 
(fig. 94, p. 220). 

The sacrificial appurtenances, double axe and horns of con¬ 
secration, belong to this Goddess abo, and so do the half- 
animal miuistrams later to be described. She is very frequently 
the central figure between two child attendants (fig. 94, p. 220). 
and usually appears with that companion noticed among the 
images of the household shrines—a Daughter, perhaps, a kind 
of Kore, whose nakedness often contrasts with the luxuriant 
replication of her own attire. This figure is seen with the God¬ 
dess on the two great funeral rings, which, depict the hopes of 
immortality that were centred round the Tree (pi. XIX& and c), 

It is possibly in this connection that the two deities seem to 
be occasionally associated in scene, of grief, perhaps for that 
very young male divinity who sometimes descends, armed with 
a shield, from the air or sky (fig*. 94 ind 95 - PF- 220 Jnd 222 >; 
the archetype of those earliest koureto, who dance beside their 

* Evvw, P. of \ 1 . , it (If pp- tafr-i* 9 , fig H- 
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shields to evoke the epiphany uf the Godded {%. 93, p. 220- 
This deity or his human representative may appear again in Lh 
young minis trant of the Ring of Minos (pL XXtXe), and of th 
MycetwtaH signet (fig. 96, p. 220' t who draw the milk of the 
tree.* He i$ never of the stature of the Goddesses; in 
fact these three may he not unreasonably considered, in the light 
of later connections, as prototyj^cs of the Fatherless Trinity at 
Efcusis (pL XXXIlfr}. 

Although this childish apparition is infrequent on the seals, 
his personality b yet sufficiently marked to distinguish I urn 
from the youthful consort of Asiatic cults. Yet. no evidence of 


his birth appears on any extant Minoan monument, a note* 
worthy fact in view of the later legends concerning Zeus and 
Zagreus* 1 On a late mainland gem p with vestiges of Minoan 
stylistic tradition, such a scene is indeed portrayed t and will be 
described in a later chapter. 1 It appears likely that the Greek 
world first laid emphasis on the Birth, in contrast to the pre¬ 
occupation with the marriage or death of the young God pre¬ 
valent in Aria; and to this conception the child-deity of Minoan 
time must obviously have contributed. 4 

1 G L pp. rao, tsi above, *rwl fig*, 59tnd ho* 

■See pp. below* 

1 See pp. 35J + note vnd d» p. il. c*oceranig the dciubu m to m 

tui 1 hrttLiri ty, ft a illiuira led in fift. isj bdow. 

1 S« Nfli k m, ep. dr p chap, *\i, m "The Divine Child*- 
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Tilt MOUNTAIN' MOTHER 

This is that Britomartis or Diktyrma whom the Greek 
equated with. Artemis, 1 wiuusc figure appears only on gems, 
ranging the hillsides with bow or spear, or leading captive 
savage and fantastic beasts (fig. 97, p< *20) and the horned victims 
of sacrifice. In the later days of Minoan culture she is often 
seen standing between wild creatures subdued, the antagonist 
turned worshipper (fig- §8, below). .These heraldic groups, a 
formal legacy from Western Asia, 1 include scenes in which 
mountain or pillar replaces Lhe incarnate Goddess l>ctween 
rampant lions (fig. 99, p. 224), the one seal impression From 



Fig. 98 


the Knossian palace shrine, where she Uerscl fit pedes tailed upon 
her mountain (fig. too, p. 224). Living lions were unknown in 
Crete, to judge by the seal cutters’ maned lioness suckling her 
cub,® but in Asia Minor they regularly attended the Great 
Mother, and guarded her doorway to the other world (fig- tot T 
p. 224) . Further East, Ishtarhad her lions, and perhaps, before she 
armed for war, she too had been a huntress (though here again 
the Lion may be a enthonic inheritance?see p.237 below) . Never¬ 
theless, the personality of this Cretan Mistress of the Wilds, the 
'sweet Virgin’ as the Greeks and Romans interpreted her name, 1 

1 Hayc him, BftT&pQfifttr *V Kfnpr, i 'Apryut. for liitrvnrm, *ee 
Emipido, tlippshitUi v, i45, and mow etpliritly, ith. Taw., v, 117. t£ ml 
rof Aartivs, JUktuvv* o 

* Fmikfari. Cyiiadtf Srah. p. ^ ph. iiu .wd A, iv, j. 

* Evaroc op, eit.,iv, p. 5M, 6g, 523. a and *- C£»Uo %, 38 an this page, 

* Havchits*. Bpiru- yAuwtS- ftp^n. Solimis. *i. 8. Brit«n*rtcui gicniUiicr 
loninniln, quod wimone imtru *onat virgincm dulran. Niimtn, op. fit., 
p 430, and Eva ft) in Journal $ Milimk Sadi *, voL 43, r^j, P a 1, note 53. 
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bore little resemblance to the Asiatic Goddesses of human 
fecundity. She h a creation of Minoan independence, and is 
occasionally replaced on the gems by a young male hunter 
wearing a peaked cap, 4 Once he is poised upon the horn* of 
comecmtbn;* it follows that lie h divine, an earliest Apollo io 
this Artemis. 

The Goddess, standing ritualist iealJy between lions or the 
elegant griffins of Minoan Fancy, sometimes bears above her 
head a triple emblem, jiossibly her bow (fig. to-j r p. 524) r which 
remained an attribute of tlie divinity who dominated the animal 
world after the disappearance of the Minoan civilisation. 3 

She and her male counterpart p her mountain or pillar, arc 
occasionally supported, not by the heraldic animals, but by 
beings who partly share ihcir nature, and also minister to ihc 
Goddess beneath the Tree. 


THE GENII 

These beings, who arc often described as genii fc came to hold 
an important place in Minoan religion and art* cadi mode of 
creation enriching the other. 

They always appear as servants of the Godded, bearing 
offerings in procession, or bringing home her slain or captive 
beasts (fig. 103, p, 236), in rare instances even replacing her 
between the heraldically opposed creatures, and rightly, since 
they represent a fusion of divinity and worshipper. Because 
of their half-animal nature they are more frequently seen tn 
attendance upon the Mountain Goddess, but often, too, they pour 
libations upon pillar or cairn, or upon sacred boughs between the 
altar-horns—for like the Assyrian genii oflatcr times they arc 
much occupied with rain-making 4 (fig. 104, p. 226). 

It is lime to consider their form and nature more closely T 
for their Uncage goes back through many millennia to the 

1 Sc*l impresion from Hagbia Triad*, Nikum, fig- 07- 

* Iamb, A *f A/_, iv {it}, p. 467, %. ytp* 

1 NUsuu, op. dl-, % 94* Cfi. the gold pendant front ( GmUp* <f 1 hr 

Jiwtfs? in iAf Britiih Afiurww, pi. vii. 762-)* 

1 Evani, The King fif N'fscor,' Journal vf Hrflnit fluinti, VqI. 45, *925, 
fig. 33, aid note 53 . 
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masked tatmaaib of the Fabcolithu: caves, and forward to the 
I d atari Dakivh and Kourctcs, the satyrs and Jialf-human minis- 
trams of the mystery Gods of Greece, and through them to the 
Drama, Ln culLas in art, here as in Mesopotamia, their develop¬ 
ment appeal to he three-fold: 

[. There are the animal-masked human priests or dancers, 
always portrayed in some ritualistic occupation. Such servers 
carry' ihe pole upon which the sacrificial victim* are home in 
iheseahtniiG (fig, 103, p, aa6} and ihc Myecnaau frest o (fig. 105, 
p t 226), or the slaves of the Phicstos shell-inlay (pL XXXA); 
such dancers appear* go at-headed or btilLheadtd* with whirling 
human feet* upon the gems ifitf' 106* p^ 2261. and may have 
created the later conception of the Minotaur, Their meaning 
and functions are too familiar at thri point to need further 
elucidation, 1 The garment of hide with hanging tail, Ircqucntly 
worn in sacrificial scenes (pi. XXVIlIrt and b), would be a 
descendant of die animal skins of these masked performers, 

2. Monstrous creation* of the Mitioan Imagination, express¬ 
ing the organic union of animal, human and divine natures, 
personified by the masked priests and dancers ;pl, XXIXs). 
They maintain with solemnity their typical functions of guar¬ 
dians and servitors, always upright and girdled, and usually 
furnished with the human arms necessary for their tasks. Above 
(he stylised skin-cloaks, ridged with Jtair, of the old animal- 
disguise, their heads are generally those of lions or asses 
(associated, it will be recalled* in Western Asia);* but ihcir 
formal type was no doubt influenced by Egyptian represent 
tatinns of the Hippopotamus-Goddess bearing the crocodile 
upon her back, 1 

It is interesting to note in pacing, that the shield or cymbal 
of the Don Age found in the Idsean Cave* and depicting in 
Assyrian style the shidd-dance ©f the Reunites about the 
youthful 2cus, lias given these daemonic dancers the shapes of 
Assyrian Genii* whose functions so closely resemble those of 
Minoan Crete, 1 

3* Mere fantasies, suggested to the craftsman by die form 

E FmE A B. C 00k c-htfr^ the P^tooUibtf. mnncciifttt si Ion* asra aa 
tE^4 (J.//J., my, ‘Animal Worship in ihe Mycen&n Age/ p. t'r ff) P 

* See pL DC* a nd l/. 

* Evara* Palau Mn «?j # iv (BJ* p. 431 EL 

* See A ,B. Cook, 1* 1914, pi. xxxv* and p, 645. 
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only'. 1 of various subjects from which he produced. abnormali¬ 
ties without organic cohesion .figs. 107*1 and A, p. 336 and 
bdmv . 1 hrsc hut rarely attempted to function as Genii, having 
no reality in any world. 

Tlie Griffin and Sphinx, on the contrary, arc true mythical 
entities, combining the nat ures of several sacred creatures. The 
Grifftn in particular is a typical refinement of the Mmorni 
artistic genius, the hawk imparting to the lion its own swiftness 
till they become one being* (pis. XXVila and XXVfilt), 



Fie. 107A 


There is one late scene or a griffin* body borne through pa¬ 
pyrus si vamps, 1 but these two belong in Minoan art to a world 
ht-ynrtd death, IxQuSf; unlike the genii they never had. a physi¬ 
cal existence; He turn from 1 hem to those animals whose sanc¬ 
tity was in their death. 


THE SACRIFICE 

The earlier parts oT this investigation laid emphasis on the 
religion* importance of honied beasts, especially of the Bull, 
whose vigour was communicated to god and worshipper by the 
si tedding of hb Wood. Perhaps the wild bull was considered in 

^ wr,e found nn MMt-impmai/ijii it Zakro. Sec Hogan fa, 
Zabo SrsJcngs,’ serii, jpoa, p. 76 tf. 

1 h *» <** a MirtOin rrwiifl, faming a Jon? r™rou» liuion, in Aria, 
hri- l-ninJtfort, ‘Notes on the Cfctan Griffin.' .BjLi. .tnirwi, vol. xxxvii 
\dcdEfjicd n> Sir John Myict), p, 106 fL 

* ¥^m, P h </ M r( tv 1 fS J j, fig. 436, 
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Crete to be thr reservoir of a yet more dynamic ebullition of 
energy, or possibly ilm bull-grappling, so frequently depicted, 
was memorial of the older hunting days. Hut the struggle in 
any case reinforced (he communication between worshippers 
and victim, especially die seizure of the hortiV which from 
Paleolithic limes and in all countries have been regarded as 
vehicles of outflowing power. These bulUcontesis had an ad¬ 
mittedly religious function, for emblems of the Mother Goddess, 
such as the sacral knot and the pillar shrine, are placed beside 
them on the frescoes and the gems,- and women, who play the 
most prominent role in priestly activities, share the perils of 
these games. On the analogy of Platons Cntias, which transports 
to Id* Atlantis so many half-forgotten clement?; of \linoan 
civilisation, it seems reasonable to consider the pursuit and 
grappling with the bull a* ihe prelude to hts sacrifice .’ 1 

There is no sign of bull-wotship or of a bull-king. Tim bull- 
masked man appears to be of like nature with die goat*maskcd 
and other votaries The bull was the embodiment of the 
fertility of ibe Eartk, sacrificed to the Earth-Mother. 

The sacred bull's skull and hunts are painted on pottery as 
a motif, half decorative and half symbolic (fig. JOB, p. 226 ), 
which has 1 as wv saw, a long previous history in North Syria . 1 
The honud altar goes back to a sub-Xcofiihk level in Crete . 1 It 
is used in Minoan art to designate die sanctity of an enclosure or 
the neighbourhood of a shrine, like those set upon the roofs of 
buildings containing a household chapel fig. po T p. 217 ; £nd 
pillar crypt, or to denote the presence of a deity or ritual object, 
la Asia the head or skull is sometimes portrayed upon the altar 
itself;* as it wav later depicted in Greece; and some African 
tribes still continue to preserve the skulls and horns of im¬ 
molated bulls upon grave mounds* as a symbol of life out of 

' A. B, Couk, up rii. p i f p. 4 ^, 

* Evaxs* P. M t iil, figs, 141. 14s, and plair t\l Alio %. 109 I icn?* 

J Plato, OrtnUf 119 f- 

* Ser above, p- 93, pud lig. 5<*r- 

* Evan*. P&m &j Muuu t i, p. 57* and Ig. Atodflto, fijp, 481. quodag 
Stager, .U&Mu, p. 93. 

* Sec Evans, Afjcm**n 7 f*i aW PiUm Cuit r fig. 20 from a aide found ai 
Tcima, in Arabia 1 Pcimt and Chipies, L'An dim PAmtiqvi l/, iv.* j>. 393). 
Mfcwm, however, Dumtud* throw doubt oiu 1 lie interpretation «/ this 

jujijjort Ji horrutl. And iKt drawhup is Cfflainlv iiliirBrute. 
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death. 1 The Bull thus became the altar of its own sacrifice, as 
the pillar had Itcen it* own altar in Stone Age rituaL 

It has been suggested that the homed altar represents the 
Mother Goddess herself 3 hu! unlike her Egyptian and Baby¬ 
lonian contemporaries the Mijioan Goddess was never a cow* 
She neither wears hams, nor suckles a child, in any manifes¬ 
tation so far discovered, though offerings were sometimes made 
to her, as the Mother of all life, of modelled beasts nourishing 
their young. 4 

In the Double Ax* again appear that instrument and emblem 
of sacrifice 4 whic h was blazoned upon the cavern wall of Nhuuc, 
and which, in the form of the polished cdt, was laid in so many 
graves, memorial of reaped grain and hewn bran dies j the life- 
giving oblation oi the vegetable world. Therefore It stands be¬ 
tween the horns of consecration, above the bucrunja on the 
painted jars (figs io8 t p* 22fi), and is set Like a standard him the 
stepped pedestal of the household shrine,' or stuck into leafy 
stems or into the pillars of painted sanctuaries,* and even into 
the stalactite column of the Psydiro cave. 

It often appears as an emblem above the Goddess on gems; 7 
once it is curried by herself or her priestess 4 It has never so far 
been found in u man's hands, and has therefore a different part 
from die t hunder-weapons of Western Asia * 

The occasional duplication of its blades, both in decoration 
and as actual cult furniture,i.^oulrl seem to be directed ip the 
increased pptmdaiity of its cutting edge. 

1 See A. B. Diok, -Jcut,, i. p. 506 C* on the survival <if iha eiutcmi am^ng 
thettnka mtgttm. CatUn^fitdawbig 1 fig* 4B) in TJuJf. Am *war fmhtwt 
voJ ** ™ "eh a burial mourn] among ihe \Luidnn I odium , upon whjch 
(*ceoiduiff in Invariable custom, he *a>-s two tamed stall* aie *et, midr 
*nd lemite. 

1 By Mm EL E. Wllliami in p. 48. 

’ Surh a! tiir lowly faience group* frond muting iht object* of the cen¬ 

tral paljirr Striae. £vaia. Polar/ a) Milhu, i, fig*. jG6 t 367, jgg. 

•Thu ii al*ci view <>p. ril., p. h,j t quoting )U*0 M U&libfcr 

viid Ttoui^) r 

"Such ■ pcdrctuj, for famtux was found hi a tirpadf brknglng a 
pillar shrine cif -hr Little Pabrr m Knosstr* Evans, ojx ck_, p. 4^8 
1 Sec p3, XXVII Ti. and E™^ J\ qf ,l/_ F ^ fjg T j c ^. 

' For ^ *» % »!• * Rvaw, ft ef Jtf„ t, ftn, 3 , au . 

' A* ,*«1h 1 aw hy NiltMin, op, cii., p, ig®. 

'* ®' S**8 W > Pvirfi, p. iji, |q. i j. 
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It is sometimes found in combination with another symbol, 
the iiw! t or twisted fillet, perhaps 4 variation of that Fringed 
and cross-barred knotted scarf, suspended, it would appear, as 
a sign of tlic presence of the Goddess, like the earlier tied recti* 
bundle of I nanna which it dosdv resembles. 1 Examples occur In 
ivory and porcelain in a Myccnxan grave, and painted upon 
the wall of the sanctuary at Nirou Khan! near ICnossos.* In a 
fresco from the 'pabec of Minos" it is worn behind the neck of 
a votary, 3 as in certain scal-cngniviiigs; here and on Lhc main¬ 
land, it appears like small wings above the shoulders of the 



Fig. tog 


Goddess and her companion - 4 On talc gems it is sometimes 
hung before bull-grappling scenes (fig. tog, above), perhaps as 
an aid to tenacity* Like Inanna^ symbol, it is often found in 
pain** 

In an, it ts often hardly distinguishable from a votive gar¬ 
ment, similarly suspended, or laid upon a sacred object ;is some 
aid to communication (fig. i ru f p. -290). It is once worn over the 
ritual hide-garment (figp t most notably, on the 

Harvester vase (pi. XXVIIft . In this process iun it may well be 
dial die bearded man who wears it personifies the barley, and 
that its fringe and scale pattern are a vegetable equivalent of the 

* See pi. XIX/out £, 

; Evan*. 'The Ring of Xctior/ 1925, 7. 

* Ewb, F. M-, i. %. 311, 

* For instance, on ihe g&id na^ in £be Ashmolram Museum, fig, no, 

1 Thm may be the due or key of Arutdac, s taler name for the Goddeu 
mx note 4, p. 54s below). Far the ratigej of her cull see Xiks&n, op, din, 
P P 45*~45& 
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animal skina, Perhaps this ornamented robe was taken over 
from T lie knotted scarf, which would have held, like In anna's, 
a content of fruitfulness. 



Fig. 11 ■ 


On late genn it is sometimes suspended beside the shitlH 
(fig. t J3, below). From the Greek hymn found at Falaifcastro, 1 it 
is evideni that thr shield-clashing daiiec of the Kourctcs in the 
birth-cave of Zens, was a fertility rite performed in spring to 
summon the young God from Jus winter sleep or death. The 



Fig, ri" 


Minoan shield is of the shape used in historic Rome for the 
same purpose, 5 and its frequent appearance amid vegetation 
rites on the mm!- leads to the conclusion that here first it was 
made to clang in a springtime dance. At Knossos. as also at 
Tiryns. a frieze of these shields surrounded one of the palace- 

1 Beiow, p. gate 3, uul %. kaa. 

. * See L Ev ? nt ' P M \*“■ PP- 3I4-3«5p «rf fig- irf. eon- 

oden the Rornaii AadiU te have been itnad 'to nunmoo the God'. Of. 

Noth’* dudd, above, p. J(7 . 
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chambers. 1 The marked dappling, visible upon these frescoes 
and coloured reliefs, shows them to have been, at least in their 
origin* the hides of bulla stretched over a raised wooden or metal 
framework, a fuel which must largely have contributed to the 
efficacy of the rile. The Bulls of Sacrifice incarnated the fecun¬ 
dity of earth—on one signet trees actually spring from their backs 
(fig* u% p. 224)—and it ivas the smitten earth that bellowed 
in the dang which controlled the rhythm of the dance. Perhaps 
even those bull-headed harp? ofUr kept die memory of some 
such instrument, 4 On an island where scenes of warfare are 
almost never a subject for art, the frequent recurrence of these 
shields is very notable. 

Somewhat dose to them in function is the Triim jAW/* 
sounded, it seems, to summon die divinity to her pillar pee or 
shrine (fig. 114, p. 224), Such shells or their imitations are very 
nunicrous in domestic chapek and in tomhs- They arc frequrntiy 
found, it will remembered,, in the Megalirhic sepulchres of 
Laly and Sicily, and arc sometimes sounded nUL a Their great 
importance in Pacific i-ilaud ritual will also be recalled 1 Per¬ 
haps the spiral fortu keeps in Crete its significance of curbed 
tendon. Other sea shells were strewn over the floors of the little 
chapels,* and sca*c ream res such as the octopus and the rRiutiltis, 
the flying-fish and the dolphin* so dear to the Minoan painter 
and metal-worker, may have been cherished also by that God¬ 
dess Who steer* her little cruft with its sea-horse prow, and the 
sacred tree upon its deck* over the waters between the worlds 
(pi. XXIXraiid % J 1 g, p. 239 >. Whether or not that is true* the 
ritual use of 1 lie shell, a* trumpet and Otherwise* is one more 
link w ith the religious customs of the Stone Age. 

r See Evans* &fi, du, in, fi?. 897. A ResEoraiion of Shield fresco atTiryra, 
tRer Jtodefxwildt* Tn$m r fi, pL v; and pbtr scam for rtslnratsan of an 
utmost identical fresco at Knussru. 

1 Woolley, T 7 u Rapa! pL 169. 

* A. MosdOp Tht Dawn t>f MtSUrrmm Gicitisatim, p. 363. il- 

1 Above* part ill. 3, p. 163, 

* Evans, op. eiL* fig, 378. He quotes MsmtmmH AniithL xix, LqoR T p, 13 1 
H. for an ac count of such pi drpcuri qf sbrib found lying before a "Mother 
OfflJdcM 1 figure of the NftoEIllik period at Palatk®tro. The Mwba shell- 
cdfrrinjgi in these shrine? were not of the spin! lype T 
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THE DEAD 

There arc three sources of evidence at present available with 
regard to Miiioan beliefs concerning the after-life. 

Till: T0W&S 

Throughout the period under consideration, from the early 
circular or rectangular ossuaries, to burials in chests and jais, 
with in rock<ut and chamber tombs; through all thb variety 
of custom, offerings were consistently made to, or on behalf of T 
the dead, Nevertheless the burial* found in Crete bear no signs 
of the magnificence displayed on she Mincised mainland, and* 
even at the zernth of her cultural achievements, the rites of the 
dead remain simple and unobtrusive. 

Offerings were laid so the annexes of the early vaulted tombs 
at Mesiira, 1 and upon the surface above the Hone chamber of 
hopata,- libation* were poured within .1 special smirturr al 
Malibu but it it the Temple Tomb outside KjiossoSi 1 which 
brings this ritual into the sphere of religion. 

if sHWa a construction exactly resembling that attributed 
by Diodorus to the legendary tomb of Minos in Sicily, that is to 
say, it consisted of a 'temple to the Goddess' (he calls her 
Aphrodite of the Dove],* "above a sepulchral vault. 1 that is, a 
columnar shrine with horns of consecration above the Familiar 
pillar crypt, inscribed with double-axe symbols, and leading to 
a rock-cut inner chamber—Diodoru/ "secret sepulchre of the 
double tomb 1 —whose central monolithic pillar was set within 
a 1 unken square for libations and sacrificcr' 1 Tire body in its 
coffin had !>cen removed rin-ough an opening hi the rock T but 
dose ti ■ the entrance was found a tupped block of stone for 
offerings, resembling the blocks used in prodynastk Egypt. 1 

1 See Xaullltiurfido ^ Tfe Vaulted Ttml J uj Afkiaro, 1914+ p. £j ( etc. 

* Evfetn. P .l/ v Jv t 771 ff. * Evans, op r ■ U. p iv p l, 78. 

4 F*varu b P *»/ M. f sv tii), p. 9;>9 ft 

i D&xkurm, !, ive t 73, 3. Hr thus main Minos, 4 votary of the Goddcw 
rather tlrnn of the Zcui nf hipf legend* xt Evajia icmirh, 

4 Ev*n% op. dt. f p. 977, and %. 937. 

T Evjuu, op. eiL* 939 (from Temple T<mb} T und 1940 [[ram Bkr- 

akxjnpoloj, 
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The Tomb of the Double Axes, again, which is actually cut 
in the form of the sacred emblem! has a pillar sculptured in 
relief against its inner wall, before winch lay at one time ritual 
vessels and models of the double axe. 1 

Jc seems therefore shat, in certain cases at least, worship was 
paid to the Goddess herself for the sake of the Minoan dead, 
who might be considered, like their forefathers, to have re¬ 
turned to her keeping. Such discoveries elucidate the scenes 
painted upon the monument, which must now be described. 

THU IT AO til A TIUADA SARCOPHAGUS 1 

The subjects which ornament the sides of the Haehia Triada 
Sarcophagus, a limestone coffin of late workmanship, are of 
exactly the double nature required by the above conditions 
i pi SXXVIU, 4* b* and d). 

One procession of men clothed in the ritual tailed skirt of 
hide or fleece marches forward with offbdnp, the leader bear¬ 
ing a model ship, and his followers the images of built, towards 
a mritirmless figure who stands or rises., with arms hidden in 
his long robe the feet arc missing} t [xrride a cypress tree* and 
before the gateway of whai is almost certainty his tomb, since 
it is furnished with a stepped platform upon which the offerings 
will be laid ipL XXVilla). 

The remaining scene of this panel faces ihc other way, A 
pric*tc*i hi the same tailed skirt pours blood into a jar between 
two leaf-wound poles into which double axes are set, and upon 
cither axe perches t *dove\ An attciuiaiu and musician wait 
behind Iict (pi. XXVIIIA). 

On the farther dde of the laneophagm, In front of a second 
procession of women led by a llute player* the dying bull lies 
on his table of sacrifice , shedding his blood into a vessel below. 
Beyond him a votary, perhaps wife to the dead man, offer* 
libations at an altar set before a double-axe standard, upon 
which another bird is visible. Beyond that again an enclosure, 
with its horns of consecration, surrounds the sacred Tree. 

Here are all the chief ritual emblems of the Goddess* and her 
very presence is to be presumed. Indeed upon one of the ends 

1 Evaru, lxv t 1^14. on Tlwi Tornb of I he I>oubIc Axe*, pjuJ 

P vf AL, ii. p* 179. 

A II Kirf dipinso di El^^tsa Trisdi, 1 Mm*wt** m, p- 3 ff. 
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or the painted sepulchre she may perhaps be seen, arriving with 
her Com pan ion in a horse-drawn chariot. But al the u ther end 
thr work is accomplished. She drives the dead man, hL face 
yet grey, in a car drawn by two of her Griffin* to his Efyrian 
home 1 fpL XXVUUj, 

Another coffin 4 sliows the young God descending with his 
shield upon the waters, and another 3 has painted horns of con¬ 
secration , hulls, bird und double-axc, yet lurther strengthening 
the impression of tlic tombs that service w;i$ paid to the God¬ 
dess for the departed, and offerings to himself; that the boat* 
the tree* libations, sacrifice, played dirir pan here as in Egypt 
and Sumer, and that the rites in general followed the ancient 
course. 


thf: funeral rings 

The hoops of certain gold signet ring* arc too small even for 
dead finger*. 4 Tlicy must have been suspended amuiels , their 
bezek engraved t to judge by many of the known exam ples, with 
a kind of chart of die new country 7 , which warrants a detailed 
description* 

The presence of the trees which dominate the designs of this 
class, might be anticipated from die previous scenes of mourn¬ 
ing, and from recollections of the lapis-fruited khhkam of the 
Babylonian/ and the sycamore of the Egyptian underworld/ 
and lastly of the buried trees or Abydos and Dcir cl Balm/ 
Perhaps this tree was conceived by them all as rising in spring 
through the body ofits earthly counterpart, the abode of the 
Goddess. 

1 NUshjxe* wini thinks an apotheosis u teprcacnicti (Dp. cir , pp. 378, 38 i} t 
i&i erprtt* [he griffin a* tnunportuig him ta hrav^n Hm iIj-c Ring of Nestor 
ihm\ 7 i :hmn 40 fuJirtLi^fw and drahcrmi of the ttnifrn ci-f thr ticrffdtaa in ibr 
Underworld. Set bdovi, p P 338, 

1 hwnu, Mjtmjun 7 w turf FUtm Qd f, fig. 50. 

*£)Ai, flj./f,, vi, Ip2 11 app : , p, 158. fa. 5: MliSOn, op. ul. P ftg. 107. The 
lamia fftun ihbibiirp B.S.A., nii T pL avm) hai hnrm of constriction and 
A double ML 

* Evqai T 'Rjfci^ nTNnicir/ p. 47. 

* P- tflo. pi. Xrf. * ftp. 53 ami fe, 

T Stc Tht CmaLiph *f Sfti / td 1933* i. p.i 1 Frankfort, dr Buck, 

and Batiocombe Gutm). 
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The most remarkable of the signets, the so-called Ring of 
Afa/w (pi. XXlXi), though said have been found in a tomb 
of [he mainland, 1 may safely be held to represent Mittoaa br- 
lieli s because its style is completely Cretan., and almost all its 
elemcnrsj apart from the m tnal scenes portrayed, have Minonrt 
proto types. 

The order of the subjects will be read from the intaglio, not 
from its impression, for the engravings of hunters and warriors 
who are right-handed only on the signets, make it evident that 
their mmulctic function required the correct version to be dis¬ 
played upon the ring 5 , 

A branching Tret, then, divides the surtki c into four quarters, 
showing a care for Orientation usually foreign to Crete, for all 
I lie swastikas and wheel-mmifi to l>c found in t lie decoration of 
m pottery. The beast who guards or devours the Tree's root has 
so far no Afittoan analogies; a mythical representation of time 
seems quite out of character. But the scenes thus separated are 
peopled with one exception, by familiar t^pes. The lion who 
guards the entrance, like one of die Great Mother's Phrygian 
Korn, is not elsewhere found in this culture* with the possible ex¬ 
ceptions of the early stone amulet 1 in which a lion tranches 
above a figure bent in the atthude of early burial, and a couch- 
ant gold lion from a Mycenaean grave. 1 

The Babylonian plaque, which shows linn-masked priests 
conducting funeral rites, and the encounter of the dead man 
below them with the lions of the threshold,* may safely be con¬ 
sidered analogous here; only die chlhonic aspect of the Goddess 
in Aria mid Africa ran explain the relation of lion to tomb. 
Above the recumbent beast, *pr.iys of ivy spring from the tree 
trunk; ivy which was twisted round the columnar stone lamps 
m the cavernous gloom of the pillar crypts.* Its spiral growth 

1 Evmns* 'Ring of Nestor/ pan Li* in JM JE. t 1923, pp. 43-75. 

,T Fk sffll’fflttcra df Mcnpotram cut *0 jm id male the Imnlcro ami 
fighten on ilir impiitmiod dghi-bandrd. 

1 EifWtt, Pslsfi </ SUr\w T t p p. 55„ and ftp. .Ah E. M. ivory *eaJ i n-in 

rbe ibo 3 c» xi Kalathiarut 

1 See H. Srhlirranun. Myeenae* 1876* p. 561, Kn* 53U. 

■■ Bronze plaque iu the Louvre; Carman l-Giiuisau in keiut Attkte- 
kfiqar, 1879, p. 331 + pk sav; A. B. Cook in xlv f pp, 118-i jg. and 

% rg- 

1 Ev.nu. -op. rir M I, fig- 249. 
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and evergreen nature perhaps account fur ib presence here, as 
in ihc Cretc-dedved mystery religions of Greece. 

Beneath the lion a human couple kneel in terror and suppli¬ 
cation, probably the ^imc man and woman who meet 50 joy¬ 
fully on the farther side of ihe tree, in die presence of two 
female forms, one of them naked—surely the Goddess and her 
companion. If the tiny objects above them are indeed butter¬ 
flies emerging from the chrysalis [and both butterfly and 
chrysalis wrought in gold are common in Mycenfian graves], 1 
they only seem to emphasise what the figures already imply. It 
appears, however, that die presence of divinity is not yet 
recognised; for that we must turn to the scene below. A 
griffin-headed apparition conducts the newcomers to the goal 
of their journey* Hand in hand, with dancing steps,* they pass 
to the last region encompassed by the Tree. A griffin-woman 
(on earth she would be griffin-masked; or rather falcon- 
masked, for human beings cannot bear the double nature)* 
turns to welcome them to a presence before which griffin¬ 
headed votaries stand with hand* raised in an attitude of inter¬ 
cession or devotion- A winged griffin faces them, poised upon a 
platform nr altar, the Li on-hawk of Earth and Sky. 4 Behind 
him in full panoply stands the Goddess. 

It is unlikely that a special story i$ illustrated here, but die 
possibility exists because of the mainland provenance of the 
ring. As a presentation of religious belief, however, it is im¬ 
material whether the subject is particular or general. Thai is 
true also of the Rmg of Minor found on a hillside near to 
Knossos, close to the Temple Tomb, 1 from which it is therefore 
possibly derived fpl. XXlXr). 

To eyes reading from the left of the intaglio as before* die 
Naked Goddess first appears before a small enclosure, bending 
the branches of the SacTcd Tree, or possibly breaking off a 

1 SrJilknumii op, dr., p. 176* not. 256—960. 

* Became ft is \ ceremony. 

5 Franklnrc. jm BJS.A., vg| r xxxvil. p, eeo, dbumr^iitii?* id tEila connection* 
ihr griffin from 1 hr familiar m Syrian and especially A*- 

Syrian art 

1 The gnffin-df aivti cfo&mst of the dead m tbt flaghi^ Triadu nrt«ptiapi 
will be retnernbered. 

* Evaiu, tap, dt, is? (uj h pp. g&s-gtig, dmribei hwu the exiilcncr of thr 
ring earned him m pcaith for the tomb 
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bough—surely the 'Golden Bough' uf legend. In the foreground 
the Goddess, wearing her Bounced robe, steers across the waves 
a little barque which bears her two altars, its prow shaped like 
a sea-horse. One would call it a river-craft, if Crete had pos¬ 
sessed navigable rivers, remembering those strangely similar 
dragon-headed skiffs upon which a like Goddess, with her leafy 
branch, is borne beside the Sun-God of'Akkadian seals, across 
the waters of the underworld. 1 

On a gold signet of similar form from Modtlos (fig, 115, below), 
the same subject is portrayed, but in that example the naked 
Goddess 2 of our fast scene guides the vessel, shaped as before, 



Pig, IIS 


from die shrine at the sea's edge, and above her appear iht 
sprouting corn-seeds, or bags of grain, familiar in the Akkadian 
examples. Upon the deck orthis boat also, stand the two altars, 
which take us right back to the double altar of tire Warkft 
sea), 3 within a boat which approaches a gateway guarded by 
the emblems of the Goddess. 

But the Mochfos signet show's the Tree itself, or its branches, 
above one altar, and confirms the impression of boughs rising 
from tltc higher altar on the Ring of .Minos, halt confused with 
the network of the omphalos-like mountain behind. There tl 
yrt another gold signet, attached to a rimilar narrow ring, on 
which a couple, hand in hand before the pillar of a shrine, 
welcome an approaching barge upon which the Goddess stands 

1 Ree pi. XXiltvf. 

* fVrunn ,«t ttgiu tif a rufcc m j protuberance on the thigh. 
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erect above a line of obscure figures (oarsmen perhaps), her 
tree rising behind her (fig. 116, below). Thai too should be a 
funeral ring, 1 

The Tree then, or a pan of it, would here seem to be borne 
like a ‘Golden Bough’ across the waters dividing the two w orlds, 
to the shore where the Goddess sits in full glory upon her 
horned altar, rein forced by her second personality descending 
through the air, anti partaking of her own life in the fig-juice 
of the Elyrian tree, which the young ministrant collects for her 
sustenance. Its lofty triple-pillared shrine stands within horns 
of consecration, and piled about its base, as around the other 
shrines, are great objects resembling die shields which play so 



Fig. u& 


large a part in the vegetation rites. Of course they may be 
merely boulders, but the gold ring, shown in fig. 03 , p. 320, to 
illustrate the rites of the Vegetation Goddess, has again this 
narrow-hooped form, and there the shields find place in a dance 
of welcome to the Goddess, risen between youths and maidens 
above the blossoming soil- The lovely example reproduced 
beside it fig. 92, p. 220), which was found in a chamber tomb at 
Isopata, 5 shows a similar epiphany amid ecstatic worshippers 
in a field of I ilk-.. I'lie Knossian signet, on which a young shield- 
bearing divinity descends before a pillared trcr-sanctuary 
(fig. 95, p. 222), the great ring from the Mvcenxan grave-circle 
already described (fig. 96, p» 220;, and that other relic of the 
Vapheio tomb (fig. i to, p. 220’, in which the votary bends the 

1 KYiHUj op. CIL+ Ilf %. 147^ 

* fiw, Tomb qf ihf -GmrAir Avci r lig. ibu 

* 4 * 
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THE RELIGION OF CRETE 

sacred bough in the presence of the Goddess, the shield with 
votive garment, Ibc knot entwined about the double-axe, and 
lastly a chrysalis and two butterflies—all these examples belong 
(o the class of funeral ring. 

The prevalence of smdi subjects among amulets of this form, 
most of them actually found within, or in the neighbourhood 
of, graves, is clearly traceable to beliefs, previously investigated, 
which were seen to be held in common by Egypt and Sumer, 
and to have been already advanced at the period of emergence 
from the Stone Age. But in Crete and the Greek Peninsula a 
singularly dose link must liave been felt to exist between the 
burgeoning of earth and rebirth of the dead, It became indeed 
the central tenet in the mystery-religion of their successors. 


CHAPTER II 


MYTHICAL FOUNDATION 
OF THE MAINLAND CITIES 


THE SACRED DEFENCES 

D uring the earlier centuries of Minoan civilisation, the 
Greek peninsula appears to have been colonised by a 
race having cultural affinities with Crete and the 
islands, with the exception of Thessaly, into winch a stream of 
influence had penetrated from the Chalcolithic towns oT the 
Black Earth region. 1 

The place-names which link the Greek mainland with Crete 
and Asia Minor do not occur on Neolithic sites;* a migration of 
kindred stock, therefore, may \k supposed to have introduced 
the Bronze Age culture across the iEgean, making settlements 
on the marshy plains, which were drained for their pastures 
and cornfields. 

Upon diesc settlements fresh irruptions seem to have in¬ 
truded, streaming out of North Western Asia Minor. Whether 
or not they were the first Iordans *—and only Ionia ns retained 
myths of the heyday of Knossos—their migration seems to 
have been set in motion by some disturbance in die East con¬ 
temporary with the appearance or Indo-European names on 
inscriptions in Northern Syria, 4 Since these wanderers appear 
to have brought the tamed horse into Europe, together with 
the rectangular dwelling with fixed hearth and portico, which 

1 V. c. Chillir, Dium nf EtorcpoL i Ctiitiiatim, pp, 65-74. 

•Nilaon, Ha*VT jsJ Myvrn*. 1933, p. 67, ^ upholding Bttgen’l ihetiTV 
(m The naming «rf lit Grwfa 1 , Atturvqx Jetttn. Anfaatetj. w ri. igsB), 
thiT iHc founder* ofche nift acxi a cMlintiou brought ilir u ;c of bionic. 

^ MtmMhMjxmtm JRi£i£UM n Lniroducdon, p, 31 f!l* emming 
“ilfllcf Oh lin^uljtk groEindt- 

1 Sec ft 
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is found fully developed in Greece at licit period, 1 it seems 
reasonable lo believe that the adventurers who built an the 
lull-tops their Cyclopean stronghold® of Asiatic type,* into 
which they received the Mtnoan culture, were akin not only to 
the fate comers, who continued to develop it after their own 
mariner, but in part at least also to the race, bringing the iron 
weapons and the geometric pottery, which destroyed it, 

But, arriving direct from contact with Asia Minor, these 
earliest forerunners of the Greeks would be prepared to accept 
superior achievements, based upon conceptions already familiar, 
so that, when ships began to pass to and fro, they offered so 
wholehearted a welcome to the art and religion of Crete, that 
their separate existence, even, is a matter of conjecture.* A 
Minoan colonisation, empire, or vassalage, Itavt all been 
assumed to account for this sudden transplantation to the soil 
of Greece. The immediate cause is irrelevant here, since the 
spiritual dominion of Crete is uncquivoc&bly stated by the 
existing remains. But certain important aspects of their life, 
over which that dominion did not extend, point to a dissimi¬ 
larity, not only of geographical and political conditions, but of 
actual character, and therefore of origin* They designate in 
fact a particular race, alive for us in the legends of a later epoch, 
which are localised round the Bronze Age citadels, roughly 
termed Mycenaan. 

It will he well, then, first to glance through the objects of 
religious art, received or derived by die mainland townships 
from Crete, which illustrate in fragments the identity of cult, 
and exhibit also, during the early period at least, a general 
similarity of technique and even of material; and then to turn 
to the Myccrcean contribution to that peculiar conception of 
die city as a religious unit, which owed something to both 
peoples, and was to found the first truly European civilisation. 

KXUOJO03 ART ON THE MAjNI.aN'U 

The fortresses which Homer kept in memory, whose splendour 
excavation has revealed first at Mvrenae, Ttryns and Troy, and 

1 And in Annidia nnd S, Syria Set Evans, J.i/jl, *Iv, 1935, p, 46, 

a- +*■ 

»V. Gordon Chitdc, Hr Atytuu, igafi. p. 2ft. 

‘Sir A. Ev:uu believes diem to have ibraurlvn been of CrrLm stock, 
J M»i, I JH 2* 
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later m inmuncrable dte$ scattered over the .Egean world, 
embraced the chieftain's palace with all its adjuncts, and pro¬ 
tected ilie dwellings of his subjects, grouped, to judge by tbeit 
graveyards, in families or dans . 1 At Mycenae no temples were 
found, but only the occasional furniture such as the stepped 
base of a double-axe standard , 3 wliich had belonged to domestic 
sanctuaries, themselves obliterated under continuous rcoccupa- 
tion. From the graveyard of die Mrnoait period within die 
citadel, come little models in gold of the shrines familiar in 
Cretan representations, with their pillars cm two levels between 
hums of consecration, and doves upon dicir rqnft (see 
fig, 90 above); of bull’s heads surmounted by the double- 
axe , 1 of a naked Godd« with "doves ', 1 of the fantastic griffins 
and sphinxes, of chrysalises and butterflies , 1 and die sea- 
creumres , 4 Among the large objects is a stiver bull’s head 
hollowed between the horns for the insertion of the double- 
axe/ and a gold cup* whose pillar-handles are surmounted by 
the birds wliich Homer calls doves,* and the representations in 
ivory and faience, already noted, of the sacred Knot (pL IX, 
/and g). 

Fresco Iragmettts reveal botii here and at Tirym ? Orcbo- 
menoe and Thebes, die familiar huU-contetts of youths and 
maidens, and the pillared dirities. with women in Mmoan 
attire , 1 a* well as lay scenes of hunting or war, in which the 
young men wear a form of Greek chiton, perhaps retaining it* 
33 the fixed hr art h may have been retained, where a dif¬ 
ference of climate made Minoan Gasmmc impracticable. Men 

K 

1 For iftnanrc, at Mycefiat Stic Ch. Tsoum^ and J, 1. MimU, The 
Affrmrfjjn 4j^ h 1897, pp, 33 and 337, 

1 Nilsson, FtUgion r fig. St, 

1 ScMicraajitt,, op, cir, p, im. 339 , 33 a. 

4 Twtmlai, op, dc* %s. 3 S, 39* 

4 Evwa m JJfS^ 1315+ fig, 5s. 

1 FtirCuctle-fiiii, sccScbUemxnn, op. cit., p. 066,1x1. 4*4: for GrrfEm, pp_ 
t?i> rSaj fur SphJtn, kc p. 183, n*. 077. 

* TtounUu, op. eit., plate 5dii, and p. 103. 

* £L '™> Tlic dacrrptjnn of Nestor's cup is an dbvtnu-,. memory 

w 1 hr M bioan 

^ ^ Si# %■ 4 ^’ from G- Piidcitw akli, i)t? Frits lies 

AugxTMti run \fj JuTrm', 

a 44 
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and women also appear in the long stole-like garment of late 
Minoiin times, 1 keeping their distinctive flesh colours of white 
or fed* 

The sacred half-rosettes of Cretan frescoes. re Lid* and vase- 
pain tings were set up at Tiryns above the door of a chamber 
with n sacrificial pit T * and over the antechamber of the Treasury 
of Atrem. 3 The ceremonial hull-catching may be traced* beaten 
in gold of the finest Mtnoan craftsmanship, round the cups from 
liie Vapheio tomb near Sparta,: 1 die octopus and nautilus over 
the golden bowl from inland Mideia; 5 and swords from the 
Mycenaean shaft-graves overlaid with various metals, show 
Minoan leaping leasts and the dappled Miuoan shield* 

The familiar signet-rings abound in Cretan scenes of ritual, 
with a predilection for the Mountain-Mother between heraldic 
beasts, which are here especially fantastic, and often winged * 
Often too they guard a pillar or tree in the place of a divinity, 
and their unity of function is sometimes enforced by the repre¬ 
sentation of a jingle central head, which holds their bodies 
combined (fig. 117, p. 25®> 7 

A golden signet from Tiryns shows the Minoan Genii, 
lion-headed, with skin-cloaks ;md girdlc$ and hieratic for¬ 
ward thrust, bearing their ewers in procession before the 
Goddess (pi. XXDCtfi, and on the gold funeral ring from the 
Mycenaean Acropolis already portrayed (fig, 94* p. 220), the 
Goddess beneath her tree receives offerings of flowers and fruit, 
while the Young God descends with liis shield* Some of the finest 
illustration? of ihe tree cult come in fact from the mainland, 
and among other funeral rings appears the Ring of Nestor, 
described above, from the probable site of Homer’s Pylos 
«pL XXIXiJ. and a second unique example from a grave at 
Midda, on which the triple bow of the Mountain Mother 

% A** for balance, m pi. XXVUJ (The HmgMn Triads Sarcophagu*}. 

i Evan*, Patti* *f Mow* iv (Sh PP- ihowing corrtspoixlinB half 

rouU« from Knoszvo*. 

1 Ewani, op, rii. ¥ jv \} f hg. I7ir k p. 

4 T*ounrai T op- riL+ pi- xht. 

* A. YV, Person. 7 "A* Rvp&l Tumh, m Dwh* p«t Miitm, J p 31 . pLle» Lx, 
x, xh and Froniiqweer. 

* See %. t i in P- vol. iiL 

1 Tlimrr b A iimitor ifrm to fig, 1 1 j ¥ in which two winged rami dim a 
head 1 Evan*., P. M.. iv m 3 , %. 576 , 
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symbolic h ct presence between heraldic beasts on two levels 
[fig. 1 1B p p + 3581. 

The animal-masked priests Lire seen on the fragment of fresco 
from Myceax illustrated above, 1 and the adder-notching round 
the palace hearth has already been described. Except for this 
la*t, no sign has surv ived of a snake cult in the vanished house¬ 
hold chapek; otherwise the ritual paraphernalia of the Goddess 
is here complete. No male divinity appears beyond 1 he young 
attendant or companion of die Goddess, but all the elements 
arc present of the Bull-sacrifice^ the Pillar-culi* and the Vege¬ 
ta don rites. 


THE ClTFES 

The Shield, which occurs* as we have seen, in a frieze round 
the w alls of a palace chamber at Tiryns, 1 is once borne by a 
Jem ale (i.e. white-skinned) figure between worshippers on a 
limestone panel from Myoeni?,* a change which may signify a 
new relation between the Goddess and the community. 

For the column that was exalted by the later builders above 
the entrance-gate of Myccna:* the architectural embodiment, 
with capital and the beairmnds of the architrave, of the deity 
of a mountain*!bade! erect between the heraldic beasLs (pi, 
XXXr * expresses something far beyond the tribal coherence 
of settled nomads. On a sealing from Cretan Zakin 1 there is a 
gate comp]etcly encircled by the bodies of lion guardians, but 
that Is the doorway of a shrine, through which may be dis¬ 
cerned the antithetic semicircles of frieze nr altar (fig, 119, 
p. 258 A companion scat-imp region depicts a < luster of little 
towers against which huge shields arc piled* a symbols of the 
protective fecundity of the earth,* both functions appearing 
here in one (fig, iao* p, 258'. 

Since fortified towns* however, do not remain, or never 

1 S« Aborr, fig_ io^, 1 Above, p. ^Taoimiaj, op. cit. p pi, *x. 

* S« D, Hearth* &a!m$t r JfM$ rtr vrii, 1902* p. 76 fll 

1 Hogarth, cp. Ht., fit[s_ 29 And 30. Jn ihr dnswinfi of fig. tsDuiurof the 
ihicfdi hah befn ratomJ ^ a hclrnet T of which ilie bnprefiion 1 p|. jc 5 1311} 
■hem? rm siprn. See prcv ioui chapter far the funeeion tfihr ihtrld Ln fertility 
rita. 

• See above, pp r 232, 233, 
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existed, in Minoan Crete, 1 it cannot be determined whether 
any Cretan conception of relievo us unity bound the mginfrmd 
settlements to their focal cities. That is of little consequence, 
tines the sacred defence* derived their profound significance 
from a source older than both—the protective magic of the 
Stone Age- 1 Their archetype was the labyrinth, even if that 
existed only a$ Homers pathway marked by EfcrdaLu* for the 
convolutions of Ariadne + $ dance in Knossos 3 the fertility dance 
of the shield-bearing men and the maidens of our Copenhagen 
signet^ with all its implication* of search and the discovery" or 
re-creation of life,* The name is now believed to connote 
gallerie* of stone** and it is reasonable on Lhe literary evidence 
to locate the most famous of 4x11 labyrinths in Crete* whether it 
was constructed or rock-cut like the Egyptian sacred defence*, 
or the naturally twisting corridor* of a cave, like the Pa Leo- 
liduc. T 

Such maze-like dancing-ground* have remained in use all 
over Europe down to modern times, 8 They are still frequented 
in the North for a game or race in which the boy 1 * compete to 
rescue a girl from the centre of the maze. 1 In Crete, however, 

1 Sen Vr vv r L&wreiwCp Tit* AtUgtd Fer1$tati&tu (mmur, JJiS ri Lei t H 
W- PP * 4 -b> 

1 W T F. J* Knight, in CmbASEi Gout, p.uilm. 

= Homri\ flu rviii t 590 ff., comparing with ii lie dancing-ground dt> 
panted on AdiiiW ihidd, where lhe bqyi were Armed with *wtwd and 
shtdd. and the giH* Imre He dr&eribe* a spiral or tiftuLtr qjuit- 

metu ending in a merurtg at ihc Centre. 

1 Hg- 93. 

1 Mtitler p vtr\** ill, para. 5. 

1 Hermann fJmllert. 't-ibyrmlJi . . . Sh&nrgsbtrkktf d/r Hndrfbngrr 
Mm demiede FLJiiit. & 7 . i$$&~rg 3 T w J. Ahh.* 4* 5, 6; F. Muller 

in AfiumasfW, op, dt_* coooecis it alio with the A tile Latmon. 

* Hetrodouii niimet after it the structure 4l Bawiil'A i.li 14®}* Pliny *1*0 
describe! it M * building like the Egyptmd labyrinths hi _Vk/. //uJ,, xxsvi* 
H4-3S; but there ia a ioag lm of hue umliurs who eaJI it a avs. These have 
been rullecied by Kj ki^hE. after R. Eihnaisn, in Cttmtnm Gutis* p, 134, 

* See w. H. Matthews,, Maps and Lnbyrtnihj, rgza, few i cOEnpnrhcnsive 
acn^noi of thrsc strurturei. 

* Matthews, op, di.. pp. 147 - 131 . ar-d figs, 114 , 135 (from Finland). 126 
1 from Gothland), TMa Un is tailed Tfujeburg- Most of those In Norway and 
Sweden have Troy name*. An ini creating exception being 'SteinLana.' 
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the tributary youths and maidens of Athenian legend en¬ 
countered not the Goddess but her bull-marked mimstrant 1 
whom we have seen so wildly dancing upon Minoan gems. J 
Only Theseus penetrated to the centre> to 'dhcavrr' Ariadnt 
fwht>sc naitiej die ‘Very Hdy\ was retained in Cyprus a* an 
epithet of the Goddess Aphrodite), l with the hdp of her own 
due* her knot or Key of Life, 1 and lost her again, as such a 
Goddess is always lost* in the return to the outer world. But 
he set up her image in Delos* and taught the rescued boys and 
maidens to dance before its homed altar the inward and out¬ 
ward windings of the labyrinth* singing the story as they 
moved . 5 

That dance was performed again at the breaking of the 
defences of Troy try those who wound the ropes about the 


1 Fig. io6- 

1 P 4^ay*^ p * varisnt farm of her mmr, a. given in Greet meaning by 
HcsycMus: dSidiP ayvdv' Kfrijrts* Fm? s lie linguhtic examination of thoe 
Forms, MLwOn refer* to K. Brotfmami, IndAgtrm. Fmtthmgtn^ v f ifktf, p- 379’ 

* Thai is, be discovered the { balder at die centra, -is *hr is shown on 

vase-puintiriggi watdung the concert ill s, pi. vii 2 a pi. vii ■ )» 

since he afterward* iniiiiuted the dance of the 'inward rod outward wind* 
ingi F before the image of Aphrodite brought from Crete (PluL* ai}« 
On tiie Francis vase, TltMeiisi, playing the lyie t acts as leader of a dunaruj 
band who Approach Aiindne > Evans, Faiztt *f Afrnaj # i> p, 2). DoluJi 
nzripiiora mention *Ayv^ VMpoSmfj , Bull* Carr. HtU* k vi t iB&j, p. 489* no- 1 i 
vS t iftSg* Pr 367 ff,, no, i 7)- See Nihnoti, Mmoan-Mjiendm RrfigtiMt p. + 5 2 * 
no. i. The Cord hs Path will be remembered in more primitive ritual 
fpl. iiif}. 

■ For Inann3*s rolled aijd bed bundle, m illustrated in [he Kmcoftii 
Enlay from WarVa pi. ixr) + wlikh exactly resemlilcs the Minoan ainl 
Myrcfuem emblem of the Godded, cnmhmes I he knot with the spiral of 
rntry or birth- In an Egyptiiii] i t I nitration 10 the Rook of ihe Dead the 
knotted[Arikh ixgca uHifc is set before the homed gate of die doyen moun¬ 
tain, guarded by the chthonic Horn. A lead coffin found in Palatiitf in 
neyjS, whose exlrror was decorated with knots and vine-btantbes in relicT,. 
enruained a skeleton whose mouth wm filled with sicniLir krnxs in gold leaf 
—the bread of life, it would K cm. Indeed, the Syrian Christ iam bake roll* 
nf exactly that shape 10 he eafm once a year on Baxter morning. The rry 
*A nut.« nui“ of ibe English Folk-dance, is probably ill* *knot + of the Laby¬ 
rinth, S« J. E. Weston, From Ritual to JfonAiAr. 

* PJourrii. j 1; CillLizuchiu, Ihi*ns, iv v 307 iT, The daugliter o[ 

Minos appear* to be the liumin rcprneiiiativc or priotew of the Godded 
who walked with him the tarred pathway* and thk would fit Homc^i 
t lev. ri ptif fi i- of her 
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Horse. 1 The name of Troy, in iaci, became attached m many 
countries to marc-shaped dancing-grounds 1 'in medieval Crete 
it was applied to the labyrinth itself!; a and it was such a maze 
track tliat Vergil's armed youths followed; 1 in a dance de¬ 
liberately associated with the building of a ‘second wall of 
rrtagir defence round lKc cities of Laiiufn. Iliery ritte i\ round 
an Etruscan vase, on which the maze itself h depicted, wish 
I he inscription "Tima*, in combination with other fertility 

ft h this ‘second wall" which binds the towns of heroic legend 
with the old religion, and gives to didr tradition its enduring 
content, For this reason the literary testimony of the mythical 
foundation and dotruedon of the strongholds of the ^gcan 
world must be combined with the archeological evidence* for 
they corroborate each other to explain die peculiar relation of 
their conquerors to the cities that were their gift to civilisation. 

1 Verg.p Ain. p ii h w, 238-240. For the rope daisre of girh arid boys, *o= 
A. B_ Cook* J.HX, *iv* loi-ica; and Knight, Cmurai P- i™« 

Tlic Odian da tucc, compared by TryphJodonis with dun which a&mea 
the Horse of Troy. w« tailed l“he Crane Dance. CSC E. A. Armstrong* 
’The Crane Dfcnce. in hast iind Wot, 1 Antiquity p June. 1943. 

s In Scandinavia; see note fji P W* Ij1 E^S**** 1 at Sbmtflon ond Hill- 
bury Tn>y Towns’J- hi Cumberland and U ncn l naMre a* ‘The Walls d 
Troy*; as Carr DmLa In Wale* The dance itself under the puna of "Tiqpn 
gune 1 a performed an horseback by Axaniin and hii coanpanrofp round 
Anf liiiw ' pnvc r and laid by Vergil to have t^en repelled it the founding 
of Alba Longa- See note 4 below. 

* Mai them, ap, dh 1 p. 15ft, quote* a tumacripi in the British Museum 

recftf^injj a jwiftjcy to Jcrasaldn made by the Seigneur de Cuintotit in 
141-0* in which the traveller, calling 11 Crete, speaks (bus o! ihft Labyrinth* 
’Lequellrr meson fm Labuinte h aiijourduv par moultt c*i vn\* 

pchant jpprHc If dpd 4 c Tmc/ 

* Vog. F A*b+, v, 597. 'Luiigain murii Lutn tfogenrt AJtum/ Concerning 
1 hit and the utmed dance of die Sabi. we the material mlleeicd by Knight, 
op. rit- p pp. 05-^6, He quotes Inez Stoll Regburg, Tnmi&lipu nn 4 Ft*- 
ttrdmf rj *?/ dh Amtntm Pfiii*Ugk*i Svc, briii. bdv t for evidence ihmt the 
armed dance tf the Salts wak drifftnally 3 fertGlty tilt Their shiddi ^ 
of \finosm form* 

*G, CL GigliniL SVWr EttmthL Iil p 195*9* 111-159. See % ii in W* F. 
J. Kudin's Cvmtun G*W t after Matthews* Ma&t *md Lefarmthi* igra, fig*. 
133-135, and V. Muller, Jun * Sfwnwpnr, Sii. ml. ii, 1935 - P>- h% Dr. 
Muller, Dp, rili t aafl. ftcognbed the scene behind as a sacred marriage 
from I Li rwintiiatic^ 10 ihe seal found at Tdl .\ww (Estawm*), Frank- 
fort* //dft, i 1. in34f plate i (a). 
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Tht: myths have come down to m in the Greek language, but 
the Greet Zeus b absent. They arc the creation of a people who 
delighted in tales of adventure and war; yet these are all fast 
imbedded in the ritual of the Goddess, and it £s a very note¬ 
worthy fact that at Olympia and Delphi where no fortress- 
city had existed * die Greek Gods came into their own, replacing 
in both towns the former female divinity; 1 whereas it chief 
temple to the Mother Goddess in one of her later aspects* stood 
upon the former palace sites of Myceruc, Tiryns, *Egina p Athens 
and Troy.* 

Troy must be reckoned among these towns, though she had 
an Asiatic past, and never came directly under the influence 
of Minos, for her architecture and later culture betray kin- 
diip with the Mycenaean strongholds of the Greek peninsula, 
and her myths as well as her legends resemble those of 
Thebes. 

The walls of both cities were built by music, 3 that is, there 
was a magic defence of the kind just described, contra I led by 
the sound and movement of a dance, whose breaking by a 
similar ritual we have noted at Troy; and the foundation or 
destruction of each was bound up also with the prolonged 
endeavour to win back a lost woman, or Goddess—for Helen 
among the Dorians was a divinity of vegetation hanged from a 
tree, 1 and Cnropa borne across the sea to Crete by the God in 
bull-form, was presumably the cow who guided die search of 

1 The opening Tines of the Eumenidti of JSvchyltm give 4 weD4tnowii 
enumeration of ihe 5 Eager by which possession of the Delphic oracEe passed 
from Earth Goddra 10 Apollo, an aerounE note- home oui hr, archeology ‘ 
d* Dtlphij, v, p, 1 fT. 

Tor Mycenr, see pEan Om published in /7pa*rt*ci, i88G b pi- £** 
Nilsson, Mot^Afyr. Rdigian, p. 403, for the temple of Athena upon Lhe 
Toim Eif ihe former pa.i*cc. At Thy ns ifre pnEaee Mc^aron seetra, 10 haw 
been rebuilt into Lite lemplr of Hfr^ and the ok! altar Dininlly Used. 
{Atkrn. Mitt., xxx h 1905, p. 15^- Nikum, op. cir. pp- 406-410.} As in 
kmcnpthiiis thn\\ 1 foe clinical irmpEc to have been dedicated to Aphaia, tlic 
Ideniififd b) 1 ancienr *u ihnr; with Bdtgmsnk Mycenaean remains 
were thrown out m levelling fchr ground ficr ike innple ■. NiIsuhi., iip, 
rU . ^i 4JHflrjd 441F f or Athene and the Myecnrejn InitSdfog below Drjrp^ 
Sesd e old temple of Athena un (in' Acropolis., ice K.,a vvat!ias, I}ir .ItygnrJ'iiflrf 
dv MropoH r, p, 84, and Nikson, op. eit., p. 406. 

1 Troy W; ilowlyj to * iruak ttowly hmaifocd* by Apollo % lyre: tkifo 

randua. Hymn Ap*L n 15; Thebes by AmphronX Hesiod, Iragm. 60. 

• Helen Sti^LTif jt Rhoda. Pait atiiAi jg p jg_ 
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Kadmos. till she lay down to be sacrificed ai the spat where 
TTitbes was to rise. 1 

Before that sacrifice could be accomplished* the snake-men 
had leapt out of [he earth to perform their internecine sword- 
iian,-P which was to jKipuiate die future city, and, after due 
service, Kadtuos wedded the daughter or the young fertility 
God who was later the War God, in a sacred marriage (for the 
Gods were present). When his bride resumed her serpent form, 
he too became a snake.* 

The earth-stories also haunt the decline of Thebes: CEdipus, 
Antigone and Amphiuraus return alive into die ground,* but 
Troy on alien soil was especially the scene of the struggle with 
the new order. It is the Horse that leaps her sacred walls, after 
dragging her defender in contrary circuit around them.* 

The snake, which in the Theban myth relates the foundation 
or the city with the divinities of earth, docs, however, appear as 
emblem of the Mistress of another city (who was to lake rank 
its the Protectress of Chit-; .; of the crowning city among the 
Greek slates. The Goddess found in the humble domestic 
sanctuaries of Mmoan Crete, possessed, it will be recalled, the 
snake and ihe bird as her emblems. Tile bird she shared with 
her other perns JiaiUics, but the serpent symbolised Kct peculiar 

* Euripido, Phxniut, 638 FT. Apoitodona relate* that Hus. the rpanyro- 
out hem of [lion, founded Troy in a similar manner by fallowing a cow. 
He mav have iscto xmi 145 a general legend temeemin£ mzred lowra* fintt 
ibc Pharaoh of the Pyramid Tcm ii guided by a cw to die edeatial dry. 

* Euriplda, fiazhjTr 3J3S ff. 

* SophixiD, kXt'jA ut 41 : ifKii IT.; Sophcw.les H AnligtiWi 774> IHodaf* 

Affliit ix t 24-25- 

* For the horw a* introduced by the Aryan Creek*, hehm, For ihe 
4 ijnwindsog' of file magic defence, Knight, Antupni?, vi* 1932, pp. 

457- The mythd orient, m opposed to the human* significance of lienor 
4ii eSHitfofTroyp u coMtantly asserted by classical authnnic.g. Find&r*QL 11 H 
Hi. Tpo/u? derpafttf *iova. -, but hb 'aione-ruli" *ee™ lo have 

become L-rverJaitl h> wdar influences* rcnneeled hv the nr* rare, both East 
and Wot, triith the wheel and eEjct wheeled vehicle, (See A. ih Cook, 
<>uj. I + 197 ff.j Tills uppers <0 have happened also 10 Hippolytur, pace the 
young fertility God* brother of companion of the prototype -f Arternir 
1 1 FtuzcTh 77 * GtUm S^gk ii t &*** 39 * & Above, p- 225) 

% vho t like the would-lir Sun Cod. Fhacthuti, wtu flung fmm Kb chariot. 
The Invocation of *€nca^ *0 tint Dordania:/ to the gh«t of Htdw 'torn 
by iIjc chariot 1 ! sweep’* when tlic rnrmy liave broken Uw drienrts {Vp* fcP 
A*e. r ih 2IK (F-)i Again utggrati 4 solar association. Hint i> only on ihc c Mr 
of ihu enquiry, but help® to show why 3 l wm a hone that leapt the w*lL 
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relation with the earth, as the Cave-Mother, and Hut-Mother, 
guardian of stored wealth, and of the household dead. 

Athena, reluctantly perhaps, retained the serpent with the 
bird whose wings she bears in archaic art, 1 just as her owl 
itself appears on early vases human-headed, spinning, or 
armed. 3 She is almost lifted above the ground, but her Libyan 
identifications show her to have once been a chaste fertility 
Goddess, to whom seasonal aimed dances were performed, 1 
before she leaped in the Greek imagination from her father's 
head, sounding a win* cry, the Defence of die City. 

Hera is the only temple mentioned by Homer in Troy, 
Perhaps the chamber found there in the Mycenaean citadel. 1 
with its three pillars foreign to Trojan architecture, war the 
Asiatic counterpart of the palace sanctuaries of die Goddess, 
and contained the sole image of which the poet speaks, in that 
afier-nge of many Gods.* The Palladium described by later 
authors seems to have been her shield, kept under the old dis¬ 
pensation in a secret place, resembling the shield borne by the 
Goddess on a painted slab in Mycen*,* life-bearing like her 

1 0(1 a LiLuidigumi cup, CfdL Faina, Sara. Mitt.. 1837, JO), pi. 12, reprO- 
in _J. E, Harmon s Froltgitststfiti to tf\t StuJv .y itr/M Ft/iftiwi. 
tig. B6. bhr mentions another vase published by A. df Kidder. Cat. Bib!. 
Mat,, no. 265, p. 173, fig. 33, where Athena flits over the tea. One prviio- 
riP* «f A*lwwi may be die QwJ-Goddeu (Lilith?} published in A. B. Cools, 
C«*r. Iii. pi. lai. dating to die Lana period in Mescpouunia, 

1 Nilsson liiu shown in Ataman* Alyttittcn Biligie*,, pp, ||m fn 

early alt, as in Musitr. Athena's as tribute or epiphany takes the form of 
otany birds—sea-ragk, swallow, vulture and dove. A human-headed bird 
iDHinima appears Lifiidt her an vase-paintings M. Mayer in If trots, 
uevii, l%a, p. if!i:., But the above represents (.(uns nr uitwtly n *m -Artk 
Nilsson cites a lair red-figured jug in the Louvre on which (he nw! is 
armed with shield and spear, and a series of plaques in which an owi with 
hitman dnm a ajiiiiijinif woo], 

1 Set ;ibov^ p. 1 17. for ihr dalira iu ihe Libyan Goddam Hm tf P yf by 
the Gttxks with Athena. 

4 ^fwaied by Dc^rp&ki in A ifmple n> Apollo k *mce 

nkcniioncd T in flint, v ¥ 44(1. 

1 In tlmd, vj, JI, where Hfbbc brings her fairest robe u an offering 
5? ^ Athena** tneo [tike the drew* hung? up in die Minmn 

Codda*'* lthriflc}, 

1 Emeai Oaidncr. in T^dadia fru^ Mycer *e r JM_S r tiu. 1893, p. j \l. t 
retain the palladium to the Miium ibidd. Evan* in P. */ J*f„ t pp. 173- 
I7^ n 4 ildi the Neith sronor^titXk. Bales in the Eaitsrn UbputZ, p f 203 ff 4 da- 
1 ihe aMuciLtLiLLosi by Herodolus of !Seith to Aihriifl, 
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a^gis. 1 whose goatskin fringe ra link with her Lybian proto¬ 
type) became the snakc-bordcr of later-art** 

She was hostile to Troy; chcrcforc it was doomed. She could 
work evil upon it. while Zeus grieved, without avail* upon his 
throne. 

But already in the Iliad she has her temple in Athens, 3 Her 
name is probably adjectival of the older population—the 
Athenian Lady—as the Mycenaean Lady may have personified 
Mycenae. Once m thr Odyssey indeed she returns to the ‘strong 
house 1 in Athens, as if rc-cniering die palace shrine. 1 

In the Eater Athens, where her temple stood on the lofty site 
of the Mycemran palacc 3 die earth-binding snake h very 
evident, and all its earliest myths connect her with vegetation 
rites. Site win* Athens m her portion by causing the olive tree 
to apring forth; she receives out of the Earth her foster- 
child Eriehthonios (pi XXXIi oTPart V below); and her snakes 
guard him in the chest which will be opened by the Dew- 
sisters, daughters of the half-make Kekmps. 6 In his temple, 
which alone stood beside hers on the Acropolis, the Tree and 
the Snake were tended with devotion through the age of soph is* 
ticjted culture which was her creation.® At iL* close* her city 1 * 
long walls fell to the sound of music and dancing, 7 according 
to die ancient rites. 

Those cities of the Mycenaean age, which found no glorious 
successors to preserve the story of their origin, have left behind 
only their surprising monuments. This is the case with Pytos, 
Orthomcnos, the huge walls of Midda and the tiny, unidenti¬ 
fied Gla* The Myceny of legend belongs to the heroic age, but 
iht myths of Sts ruling dynasty have another provenance. 
Tiryns, built by ihe Cyclopes, has one Jtory about the daughter 
of its founder. She and her fdlowvpricstesscs of the Goddess, 

1 Thii t* NtlisonS ihtm y. *nd RodeQYfMldPf in Aik. MilL, wxxvil, rnu, 
P- *37- 

1 O. Bate*. Tk* Eastern Libiwu* p, mjS, 

1 Hina', is, 546, where Erccblhciii ti I he son of Earth* and rosier rhiftl of 
Alhrrso ( Eirchtbcifl = Erichtboninj). 

1 Oify jMJ, lii, Bo If.; Nilsson, Mir^-Myr. Britten, p. 4 tS, Meaner once 
meniioftf a hcrriitr named Mykmr* 

‘As tllkuiimled oti the amphora, B.\L K P 41®; J. E. Hnm*mv 
-A/jtfcr and Abwmate Atittenl Alktm r p_ mil ; IVn^raeriJt fitf . 15, 

•Heradehts, vrii 41 and 55- # Xeuophnti, Hcikiika p it 33. 
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vvJju on Greek boil became Hera, imagined themselves to be 
cows, a reminder ut the animal-dancer. i 

The legends of the Minyal of Thessaly group Lhcmsdves 
round tribes raiher riian towns, their Southern cornier lions 
being slight . 1 Nevertheless, it is as a constellation of dries, each 
with its individual history* iliat thr Mycenaean civilisation b 
remembered and revealed. Even when held together under 
some chief city, they seem never to have formed a political 
whole* as Crete did on the pattern of her neighbours in Africa 
and Asia. 


CULT OF THE DEAD 

Apart from the great systems of fordficaLion, there is anot her 
material achievement which differentiates the mainland culture 
from the island of its origin* and this again seems based on a 
difference of racial history and political outlook. It h the skill 
and splendour lavished upon the monuments of the dead. 

[n Crete, it will be remembered, signs of offerings appear 
beside the burials of every period and type, and in certain 
special cases there is evidence also of rites practised there ro die 
Goddess . 3 From the scenes depicted upon the Ring of Nestor it 
may be accepted that Myecn-ean expectations of the after-life 
resembled tho^c of their religious source. The difference of 
attitude lies nidicr in their ctideavLsijr in perpetuate the glory 
of certain individual* and families—for she eyes at least of their 
immediate descendants. since the great t holoi seem only lo have 
been ro-apened on rare occasions for later burials, or ceremonies. * 
These bee-hive tombs, found all over Grecce* whether their 
origin is to be looked for in Crete* in Asia or elsewhere, const!* 
tute an individual architectural achievement, representing, in 
perfectly fittrd masonry, a cavern-shaped (that is vaulted) 
dwelling within thr earth, with a pillared gateway enclosing a 
door, whose use was symbolic, for at was blocked by earth when 

1 A. B, Cook* £mr, i- p. 451 ff. 

■They have * close Eesfmdary RHinrction, htmever, with Pylon. See 
NilafMiQ* Thr \fycmxan mgia qfGmk AtyAeUgf , 1037, Jk I.pr ffi 

* Abovr* p. 

1 Tvhiihai, op. dl*, §ivo the evidence for thk an pp. 139^142. 
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the to ml was ckscd. 1 The two finest still existing, the Treasury 
of Minyas at Ordiomcnos and the Treasury of Arrr-us at My- 
ceme, have a side-chamber like the rock-cut ‘secret sepulchre' 
of the Temple-Tomb at Knossos, and, as in the Temple-Tomb, 
there stood wit bin the second chamber of the Treasury of 
Atreus a single pillar, whose square base remained sunk into a 
similar depression, as if for libations or sacrifice-* It may also 
have supported the ceiling, like I he Cretan sacred pillars, but 
the side-chamber at Orchomenew had an upper storey cut from 
above, to relieve the weight on its beautiful carved ceiling of 
Minoan design, 11 as well as to perpetuate, perhaps, the two levels 
of Cretan religious architecture. No sign of a pillar remains. The 
great ilioloi all had pits for sacrifice within or before the tombs, 
or niches in the lung corridors leading in from the surface of the 
hillside. Tliey were al] found .empty of their dead, first violated 
perhaps in ihe Doriau invasion (to judge by remaining frag¬ 
ments of geometric pottery;, with the exception of those opened 
in recent years at Mideia, a town on the Argivc plain little men¬ 
tioned in legend, but with a tremendous wall-circuit, speaking 
of forgotten importance. Here the bodies of the chieftain and 
the women of his family were found amid their possessions 
dating to the height of Minftan artistic achievement, and beside 
them the remains of sacrifice,* In a neighbouring tomb, intact, 
but without trace of any burial, were two blocks of stone shaped 
like the menhirs of the Megalithic West, with cup-holes for 
offerings, and rudimentary heads,' 1 It has been suggested with 
much reason that these represented the unburied dead, lost per¬ 
haps in battle or at sea,* a survival of very ancient beliefs concern¬ 
ing stones. Another menhir has been Ibund in a thulos near the 
Hcraiqn at Argos.* They lent some support to the theory, now 

* TftHini&i, op. cl, pp, 139-140, daiTibei how the fillip of the drama* 
with earth attd ituttei before the door of ihe 'Tomb of Ctytmunestra 1 w&i 
found to hive been intentional. 

op. dt„ p. 121. 

1 Tknuil&A, op^ dl-, p. 1^3*, 

1 Permti, TA# &(pm* Tombi itf Drmbi i, p h 

*Ffcteoia T op. du. pp. ioo p Ha 

* Peftwn. op, dL, p. 113; Evmra. />, of M„ tv (l), pp. 545-346. Cf. 
Klpeaor 1 * rrqiLdt that OdjMui Uunald let up * pilW ft, r Kim when tii» 

Emdy waj Ium nt -j -i 

* t"’i r 44 --p., P. qf M r * (iK 
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no longer tenable/ which related the beehive tombs of Mycemc 
to the burials in the grave-circle which lies within the ramparts. 
The circle is composed of a double row of stone slabs with it gate* 
way, enclosing five* pits roughly lined with Gydopean mmwQm yy 
all but 011c containing several burials, perhaps of families, half- 
sealed and partly embalmed, some of them wearing masks, 
greaves aud breastplates of gold, or splendid diadems, amid 
signets* amulets, and all manner of equipment, much of which 
goes back, m we have seen* to the Middle Minoan pc nod - The 
remaining masks arc those of braadfaccd. sometimes bearded 
men, apparently of Northern type** Above the rude shafts were 
stefe rather barbarously carved with scenes of hunting and 
warfare, but bordered with decorative motifs die spiral and 
similar convolutions, which belong to the Mediterranean ritual 
of the dead; 4 Among the side stood an altar which had been 
hollowed for offerings to ibe underworld. 

Each pit had been opened but once 10 receive its family, and 
the style of the funeral furniture betrays some divergence of 
date between the graves. The encircling ramparts of the citadel 
describe a wider curve where the pits lie; to enclose, it has been 
suggested, the sepulchres of chieftains once situated beyond 
them. B 

For about the period of the fell of Rnossos* a more definitely 
* Ach«n f element seems to have strengthened the fortifications 
of Mycen® and occupied Tirym, the people* it may be T of the 
Hutite and Egyptian records/ whose memory was kept alive by 
Homer; and perhaps at tills w arlike epoch the ravages of some 
enemy were feared. Perhaps also, with the waning of Minoan 
influence, their own attitude had changed towards the famous 
mm of their race, and when the great fortifications were set up t 

1 For * summary of the new mYsugataonB, and their results* sec A. J. B. 
Wart* The Treasury of Arietta* 1 in Attiiftaty, voL juv t 1940, p. 1433 ft 

1 The sixth i< tmcuM^aed wilh ihoe. 

1 JIEmftrzted in Scfrliemsnn, op- cii. Sw TtOumas, op, di„ Mg. 35, for a 
pod rrmit ip lf of t he physical lypr- 

* Figs. 169, 190* in F, 0/ iv (i), 

- Ttounuu. op. rij. f p. 113; nv, p. 1 a j - 

* Sec Jb R t Halt, ^KrCfsiu and the Peoples of ibt Sea/ vfii, p. 157, 

.si«S C&ttbtidjtt Axta If ituterr. It. p. *75; iL Ftirrer, VerhfZTvntrkr Crwhts m 
<&■ Ettifttoifitexia i tm MagfattfSii Mittl dir dmtttfun Orhtrfgu* no. 63, 19^4; 
preliminary report, Nlbion, Min^Atyc. folium, pp, 35-38. 
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FOUNDATION OF THE MAINLAND CITIES 

they desired. Fur the dead as well as For the living, the protec¬ 
tion of the wails mid of the holy gate. 

Hie sliaft graves, with their Miaoued ornaments 1 , suggest an 
■mitstral rather than a hero-cult in the Greek sense, or perhaps 
more accurately something between the two, fur the families of 
the ancient chiefs gathered thus within the city waits, must 
surely have been drought to take their pari beside the living m 
its defence, whether rank or deeds conferred that right. Or 
both in one. For rank would require pcrfonnance to confirm it 
among the occupiers of these hill-towns, 3 a fact abundantly 
illustrated m their an. 

JfF.ROIC SUBJECTS ON THE SEALS 

For besides the scenes of Minoan ritual portrayed on orna¬ 
ments found in these graves and un other scattered sites of the 
mainland, there are already many which bear, like the steLn, 
subjects or purely physical struggle fig. ta i, p. 356), To the end 
(here is never a sign of changed religion, only of changed atten¬ 
tion, which becomes increasingly absorbed in die achievements 
ul men. The best attested examples from a hoard of bead-seals 
and signet rings said to have been found at Thisbe, the port of 
Thebes, show from how varied a repertoire the subjects might 
now lie chosen. ' 1 That these were still regarded as amulets may 
be inferred from the fact that here, as in the rarer Cretan 
examples, hunters and fighters art left-handed on the impres¬ 
sion, so that only the intaglio would possess full efficacy, A 

1 S* ame p. *44. □ buir, andj. h. f ww Sir John, Myrea. Wfcatwrr AtGrttk# 
*930. pp. atfc FF,, 381 HI. 574. 

5 ** H - Nt Chadwick, The ifatk Agt. igu, p. 381 tf,, for dmlutien 
utimig that warlike trdJm of the rrligjpiu bonitj of kinship. 

*** I 1 m btv. ij4j, pp, 1 -4J, The oiiiturc otitjpiiiiti- 

eation and crudity ip thru style, and itir unique .ubjrcn of many ipcd- 
mtns, have given rue to serious doubts as to their authenticity. Sir Arthurs 
apfumnirs, hnwn, m the vbnve article and biter in Paljut of J{j>u> }t j v , 
45s. 11* 1, 315 and 17, n* a, mate it reasonable to utpprse that their dis. 
concerting preuILiritio ma> be due to the development of a provincial 
ityie, inflliteneed by ititmorid of Minnan culture, and modified [>v ihr 
itury-telling pralifrriioiM of « ‘heroic' age, The objection! of vjmc . of the 
hat authorities ml iwt on their curious itvie but m the comptetenevi of 
ihnr range of subject, width has been called ‘too ;ix>d ti> he true* These 
objections suggest, therefore, that a number of Cab* seals may have been 
introduced into a genuine hoard. 
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left-handed action would have been as easily acquired by the 
engravers of Crete, as it had been in Sumer at a more primitive 
stage of technical development. The style of this hoard b a very 
far-oif ropy of Minoan forms. The povv cr and speed of move¬ 
ment .ire missing; only details of drew and equipment are for 
the most part faithfully transferred. Bui the heavy treatment of 
individual figure is balanced try a vivid sense of drama, to 
which they rather clumsily and obviously adapt themselves. 
The memories of the dance, which gave the Minoan arils* his 
peculiar grasp both of significant action and of rhythmic com¬ 
position, arc replaced by personal delight in telling a story, and 
tn the actors themselves. It lias been well said that if these 
signets do not illustrate actual legends of the later Greek world, 
they show the material out of which such legends took shape. 1 
This b even true of the religious scenes. Wherever ritual h in¬ 
volved, the subjects of this hoard remain Minoan, but occa¬ 
sionally with modifications of form so prophetic of Greek eon- 
ceprioni as in niter -mtnc evidence of continuity ( figs, ut, p. 

2Hi7 and 123, p. 258}. 

A love of heroic deeds may he considered natural to a people 
so adventurous, who had left hehind them, in generations of 
wandering, their national Gods, and must have sought their 
necessary tics in loyalty to chiefs rather than to kindred and 
ancestral graves. 1 In such circumstances individual prowess 
would come to matter intensely, but its imposition, within the 
organ ism of the Mycenzaa dty-s tales, upon a back-ground of 
mythic ritual, gives it the more universal character appropriate 
to legend. The spirit of these mat was toughened and broken 
in many wars before they were called upon to face (heir 
Dorian kinsmen, hut because of this dual association they left 
an enduring memory across centuries of disintegration. 

THE WOODEN HORSE 

The walk of Troy were not breached by Lhe Dorian destroyers 
of the Mycenaean civilisation. The wars in which ‘Zeus des¬ 
troyed die generation of heroes’ belong to an earlier period of 
conllicl between the partly Hellcniscd Ac limans and the strong- 

1 Niiaan, Jhijigiatt, p. ^ 

1 Cillwrt Murray, Riu a/ tki Gtni, Epic, 3rd ed. |»p. 71-7*. 
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holds of the more ancient world. The likelihood, based upon 
archict.logical records, tliat some form of HiVcfelgnty, cultural 
or actual, had now been established over the islands, .uid that 
the tales of Troy or the voyage of the Argonauts recall further 
migrations of their restless spirit, is greatly strengthened by 
Egyptian stories of unsuccessful attack- upon the African coast ' 
following settlements on the shores of Syria, J in which Homeric 
names occur. 

But die legendary' expedition against Troy, disastrous to 
both sides, may be taken as the type of these ware, which 
finally left the Achscans ‘wasted in spirit', and a prey to bar¬ 
baric swordsmen. 

Homer, looking backwards upon Lhc heroic age as historically 
suited to liis great character-drawing, rejected its ritual back¬ 
ground because he was concerned with a new order, but even 
to him, as to Hesiod, 4 the men who fuughi at Thebes and Troy- 
had been a race apart. They and thdr fathers almost always 
hear the names of an older language, but their feebler sons 
usually receive a purely Greek nomenclature. 4 After their sons 
there is silence; the curtain of the dark age has fallen. 

The Greeks whn emerge are a new people. The ‘Return of 
the sons of Henddes’ is plac ed by the ancient historians ai fifty 
years after the fall of Troy, hut centuries may have passed 
before they succeeded in establishing their own communities 
upon the ashes of die fallen towns. Otherwise Lhcjr intelligence 
could not have ignored, in tentative rebuilding, the technical 
knowledge and beauty that w aited discovery* below- them. They 
had to initiate order after generation! of constant flight and of 
piracy, after the peace of the seas had been lost m the general 

* By the .Vgniwaslia .imnpg otlirn in she reign uf Merueptah. raaj, b.c.; 
by ihr PhIbaiIu and Domnina, defeated by Ramrscj TT1 about r 190, b.c 
See H. S_ Hall, "Krftiu and the People* uf the Sea, 1 BJLA , viii, p. 157 JF., 
and Gtmbrid& Aw. Hut,, ii, p. 275, There are aht> lie important though 
Itill deputed intcrprrcaiioiu nf E, Ferrer; see, for i nuance, ‘La decoui«tc 
< 1 = la Grfee myreneenfir dam lei Katie* eurdfcirmis de tTmpire hEuilr,’ 
in fire. Et. gtvqvtn, jtlili, 1930. p- J79 JT. 

’ On the rviiciitt of tiie Tdl-cl-Ajnarrm Irttfti. 

1 FIniod, Wi'fjtj uW D<rn, 1311 ff. p cU-flpdii' jjptitM,. faiStat. 

* Niisstm, Tki Mnaut^n Origin Gfak A fytkvlegj, p. sfi pninW out Ihr 
wual -nu lerminfliion «| the earlier generation, jmd the . atnpound, purely 
Greek , names of thdr *ucc«ki«v— Ffcfeuj— Arbi Ileus—Nrnpideini*; 
Atreiu—Atfamcmiion; Tydeut—Diomedei; Odywetw—Tefemadiui; ere 
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break-down of authority, cut olF probably by all this destruc¬ 
tion from (he more advanced civilisation* of the neighbouring 
coasts. For that reason, and because some loose cohesion of the 
cities, once necessary for die provision of expeditionary forces, 
was now broken, the new townships had to grow up in isolation 
and ignorance. The prolonged endeavour to create something 
Upon those ruins toughened them for eventual success. They did 
establish Their hierarchy of Gods and their patriarchal institu¬ 
tions above the terror-striking sanctuaries and graves of the 
dispossessed. 1 It has lieen finely suggested that the memory of 
that .struggle at ihe beginning of their national life, gave the 
Hellenic peoples a distrust for die permanence of material 
things, and made their restless political life so great a contrast 
to the steady discipline of Rome, closely allied, as they were, 
in language and race.- It developed also a character hi to 
bear the fevers of artistic and intellectual creation ai a later 
time, when the old ghosts no lunger cried vainly out of the 
ground. 

Their disillusion, as expressed by Homer, is a break with the 
faith based upon ritual participation in a divine life. It was like 
the change inaugurated by the Hebrew prophets, who looked 
forward across die catastrophe of I heir political world to on 
enduring empire of the spirit. Homer brought to birtli the 
Greek nation, Europe itself, by exhibiting man’s soul encom¬ 
passed bv all ruin, and betrayed by the Gods themselves, but 
not by Fate. He may himself have belonged to die older race, 
but dir temper he describes was forged by men of a particular 
mentality under exacting conditions, 'estranged by beauty' 
through bShg thrown b:ick into a remoter age. h would be 
well at thb point to consider how they came to he fitted for the 
part. 


IHE ‘ARYANS' 

On the evidence of weirds common to many dialects of Indo- 
European, a language of great potentialities, the speakers of 
these dialect:, mm! have begun their divergent wanderings 
from a single locality, in wluch they- had reached the Chaleo- 

1 Murray, op. di., p. 71. quoting Eur., I fnmta, 1083. 

1 Murray, op. tit., pp. 91-93. 
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lit hie stage of culture , 1 living in pastoral communities in a 
steppe country, that knew snow and strong summer heat , 1 
Their weapons were chiefly of stone, but they were acquainted 
with copper, and before they separated they had learned how to 
construct wheeled carts, and dwellings, with doors and pillars 
within fence, that were not yet grouped into towns . 3 They had 
no terminology for hunting nor falling, and no word for the 
sea . 4 Agricultural temis are rare, hut cattle appear to have con¬ 
stituted their standard of value . 1 Their peculiar contribution to 
materia] civilian ton at Ufa stage was the taming of the horse, 
probably the steppe-horse, since they called iiim ‘the swift one".* 
They worshipped as supreme God the Sky-Father, chid'among 
a family of other elemental powers. They knew of the poten¬ 
tialities of sacrifice, but had lose sight of any earth-mother/ 
Tlidr names for kindred point to an early patriarchal social 
system, and a common word for ruler makes it posable that 
their Father-God was also a king, on the pattern of human 
ehieftains. Before the Indo-Iranian separation [it was this 
branch that called itself Aryan and remembered a common 
hbme) p they had arrived at that conception of an attract 
Divine Order, which perhaps- eutisiiruled their peculiar spiritual 
gift - 5 

The sceut of their earliest-known contact with the more 
advanced civilisations was Babylonia., where, hi the eighteenth 
century b.c., a dynasty of Ka$$Itc invaders., from across the 
Zagros Mountain* to the East, bore names inscribed in cuiiei* 
(brm which contain Indo-European elements, and seem to have 
replaced the wild-ass, long since tamed by the Sumerians, with 

1 Gordon ChOdc, lhi pp, The common -vunrh thnvi them 

to hmvc dismcfi-iitaird animals in tbc homeland. TVq word* for copper 
rxUE.. though ihw i pc ini'to he bqrmvTd fr™ i heir 'zicighbauri'. Appa¬ 
rently they knew metal tan not in working. 

* Gliiiile T op, «t„ p. %. * Id, p. 0g. 

1 Nor fur ckiiiber, which, With the ahttrnre £ii r th&T nthcr lenm. imikes tt 
North European origin very unlikely, Ant Aiiatir word j'ui fkhi* reproduced 
\ti the old Hi^h German name farulmou 

1 ChiMe, op, du p, 83. 

■Chiid-, op, rii Jp p. quoting Duersi in Pumpelly, 'ExploraJusu hi 
Turko-mn’ (C-fnxfw Pufr r + t», jj), ii, J*. 431, 

r Chikic„ up. dtj p, 01 , 1 0 Euth (riddn-i Li traceable in the br^uogt , 1 

1 E. Vleyer, Su^k K* friitiu AAjsJ. tfa iKttr., truofed bv Childr, op, 
c*b T p, ao. 
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the horse, whose Semitic name susu seems to be derived from 
Uidr word asuti . 1 

On the language test it would farther appear that the 
dwellers in the original homeland, whether that was to be 
located [q the north of the Gaucasu* or dsewherc, 1 must have 
early come Into touch with MttopoUmia, for ihdr words for 
m r steer, axe, copper, and star are apparently of Sumcro- 
Akkadian decent. 3 They may possibly therefore have learned 
From the neighbouring empire, together with stock-breeding 
and metallurgy, the conception of a celestial system which 
suggested their Divine Order, 

Before the fourteenth century an Indo-European speaking 
dynasty must have established itself in North Syria* for a treaty 
signed in 1360 between the Hitthoi and the Mi muni gives the 
namc^ of four Indian Gods beside those of the local divinities. 4 
In die Hit rite capital a document on horse-breeding contains 
Indian numerals,* and at this period ludo-Iramau ruunes occur 
in Syria and Palestine, among rulers who adopted ihc local 
Gods to supplement Ihdr own. 1 

One of Ihe written languages of Cappadocia at this period 
wto of the Western Indo-European type, allied with Phrygian, 
Greek and Larin. 7 Its syntax was un-'Aryan \ and it ha- been 
suggested that a body of new words was taken over to express 
ideas at that rime foreign to the country.® 

1 Child?, op. dL + pp- 17” 18. The names have Ijeen coHectd ui TaA 
OfinuaJ Strut, i (Gtay). 

1 See Childc, op, rit, f chapters v s vi, vu and viii* for various throne* of 
origin, 

* fpsell. Smtttrn^tLi&eJih kf Lthun-vitr in In in fen >VricA.* Sli:ir^burg t 

sdip p, 4g r qut3tfd by Cltifd r op, dl,. p. 87, note l See alio Lli ap^dk at 
end of chap. iv. 

1 In tbr Archives of Tell d Armirna, H. Winkler in MitL drr rfiuhshtn 
On™* Grstlhchafti Drrtifi.. xacsv, p, quoifd hy Childr-, np, dt,. p. rS. 

* E. Ferrer, in • it* d nl i ffat t MmEmtar&t$adhihqft t Berlin, Imi, 

p, /50 fT., quoted by Cluldr. op* dh # p, l£, 

1 Cambridge Aadmt Iful&f, jj, p> 3.31; Chikfr, np H riu p. IQ* 

f ChiIeI«-> op. cit. r pp, 21^*3* quuditg Foittr and Friedrich in 
Uxvi 

* ChUd i’j op. dt, f p. 33, qua tiny A. H. Sayre an Anatolian, Studies pre¬ 
vented to Sir William Ranisziy, p. 350 #F-i Jmtm* vf thf Ammcan Orimtol Soc, t 
1931* and LurJmnblll in ihr jin. of Rwud Amtk &x*, Ci ntefcsry KaJ„ # 
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Ml this points to the incursion, between the eighteenth and 
fourteenth centimes u.c., of small bands strong enough to im¬ 
pose thrir rule among the kingdoms of Western Asia, and in 
dose enough connection for the military architecture of the 
HUtitrs, and the worth ip of the Great Mother in Phrygia, to 
hiive become thoroughly familiar. In fact, everything fits them 
to be the Actceans who adopted Mycenaean civilisation, to 
whose rulers Hitiitc as well as Greek texts probably refer. 1 

But there seems to have been a similar Westward passage of 
indoEuropean peoples, speaking, like these, die Western dialect 
of the common group of languages, wlto did not penetrate into 
Asia Minor, but kept a mure Northerly course; 1 who must, 
aflet dispossessing die Cliakolithir peoples of the Black Earth 
Region, have remained Ihr a Jong period in the Danubiaxi or 
Balkan area, in a military organisation under chieftains whose 
grave* have been found.* Here, no doubt In contact with the 
Northern and Eastern trade routes, they early learned to forge 
weapons of iron (a metal still considered precious in the latest 
Mycenajan graves), and to use tile slashing sword, perhaps their 
own invention. 1 Here they bred their horses, and preserved the 
worship of their patriarchal Gods. It seas a race of warriors who 
descended into the peninsulas of Italy and Greece, and overran 
the islands. 

the £ PIC 

The characters of Homer,* while reflecting of course the 
ideals of his ow n epoch, are separated from it by the need of a 
comparatively sophisticated age to find simplicity and nobilstv 
in the ]>ast In this vision the milieu of the Northern tribesmen 
was partly confused with that of the Southern cities, while a 
faint glitter of Minoan brilliance nose at times from an age more 
deeply submerged—bur nor of Minoan inner lilt, which was 

1 S« gboTCi p. 356™ 

* <Jii (lie rvidtnrT- of <he ocfrrr ifnives. $et Chiklc* fM:t n of 1 

Cmiitatism* md Thr dup, viii. 

a ChiMe, Tfo Arp&u, pp r 1^-137* Baum, p. 18B. 

* Tin; ux of UiU nwend is r<muder«d by many to he the uuimjii rau »e of 
thnr mnoiy over the peoplei they dbpoiseBtd. See, for instance. CbMc 
P* Opw, p. 133, and fig, its, 

1 It ii still, of cinine, » matter of ruirttMrm whrihw ite name Homer 
repraaiiHl one nr i number of poets. 
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inimical to the new order in course of creation. Homer forces 
out of sight alt that ts inherited from the Stone Age and there* 
fore incompatible uith ids humanism. 1 His characters could not 
have existed in a setting of daemonic participation. 

The society discerned across the lapse of time was thus of the 
military type, and frequent references to quarrels between kin 
in the preceding generations point to a transition from the old 
close blood union of the clan to dependence upon a chiefs 
personal prestige.* The talcs of their near ancestors related by 
the Homeric heroes abound also in legends of the young prince 
who inherited a foreign kingdom by marriage with the kings 
daughter, 1 a memory of matriarchy, of the days, no doubt, 
when Minoan influence was still significant. The kings them¬ 
selves are sharply separated from divinity, even where they may 
claim a divine ancestor, They do not incorporate any common 
life shared with their people and their land. The flame that 
plays round Achilles* hair upon the ramparts, burns not from 
his royal blood, but because of Ids heroic qualities,* There 
were legends of divine kings in all the greater cities founded 
tinder Minoan influence, but tv is not Homer who speaks of 
Zeus*Agamemnon nor of Helen the Tree-Goddess, nor of the 
king’s daughter sacrificed before the fleet could sail,® 

Reflecting the social change is the epic vision of the other 
world as a vague and distant locality, shared 1 the burial rites 
once performed ,i by all the shadowy, unrctuniing company of 
the dead.* Along with their iron weapons the Northerners had 

1 For kitHue, in the epithet* for Hera and Aibma. u Gilbert Murray 
poind out in Ail* qf At Grok Epk „ p. 138+ aiming with A. B. Cook id 
J.HS". Ixiv. 1924* [ba( fhwm$ m Npf} and yAoEwcumEg jcoi^ i j eovertd a cow 
ftbu-k and ow 3 maik. ■ in tvhirli ™ inridmtpily^ the owl would have nn 
•earlier ^moc-Lau'cm wi iii Alhena thin rhe evidence of the points n^i 
(nolo j, p- 25s: had led Prof, Nilsson to suppose, Cf also she relief of sm 
Owl Goddfsi of the I jraa period published in A. B. Codt T £fiu t iii. pi. Uj T 
fttHe t, p. 2 s&) 

* Hr? Chadvvi^k + Th p T 443, 

3 Fur instance* in GlauW" noty nr Iklternplarin. ni&f T vi t 192-193* 

1 Cf. W. TV Krr„ Epk ami /huftwr* J^oW, jj. 39. 

* Cf. II- L l^iriinrr. 'Homer's of the Past, 1 in jjfji., Jtlix, quoiitig 
Xiibiuii: , TT)e Ki^at eyrlei of iiivih spring from thr grrit triitea of My- 
ccTEom caktmS 

* Thr scci^ iii Od* t xi. in which Od^ssrna 6m adh up the dead by ritual, 
and 2alrr a evidently HJTIGnj? rhem in their nvnn h p]|kcr l i . fJinw 1 how fiqpme 
were ifief-wnild condifioni in Homer. 
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brought into Greece the practice of cremation, so that any 
emergence of a hero-cult, that may have begun to link the 
bones of warrior chiefs with local vegetation divinities or an¬ 
cestral spirits, had been interrupted at this epoch. 

Nevertheless it is to be noted that in funeral rites some older 
memories do seem to linger, such as the actual or magical 
embalming of the bodies of Paired us and Hector before they 
were burned, 1 the circuit of Patroclus' tomb by Hector's 
trailing body until his ghost could be laid, die war-prisoners 
immolated lor his satisfaction {a deed which the poet regards 
with horror), and the games performed to give him strength. 

Probably such beliefs never died; but the moral ascendancy 
of the duds was m no way dependent upon them. The leaders 
must hold their men by their own powers of mind and body, 
excelling in those tasks with which all were familiar; that was 
the fundamental bond. 2 

’ll) all tins the religious setting, if such it must be called, 
hears a very strange relation. During some period of the dark 
age, tilt newcomers seem to have pedcitaUcd their sky-God 
upon his mountain, 3 iu become a king like the kings of the 
land, and, no doubt on the precedent of the princesses of the 
conquered race, the local Goddess of the oracular earth or tree, 
a.« at Dodona, nr of r Etc- pastures, as in the Pelopotmesc, was 
made his queen, 4 

Other personalities of the ancient Goddess were drawn, as 
we have seen, into the hierarchy, to begin a long and great 
career, and the former fertility Gods, scarcely recognisable in 
their altered functions, became the sky-God‘s sons. His brothers, 
in some sort his reflections, were established as rulers of the 
other realms of nature. He was himself assimilated, by his 

1 See TiQuntM, op. di., pp. 95-96, pointing out that Hamer irrcral lima 
*» "WJCvri* 1 «n the hum of *10 bury’, ihe wend befog another form of 
= to embalm. 'Ilie Ijodim nf Pairediu and Hector art each 
kept fretii Li v imbrorii from itie luuuii of j Goddaa. 

Ktr. <i(L dt,, pjr, 7-fl. Fpr. Lteausr divorced from riiml, ran ihow m 
hcrot* delighting in the performance of everyday iask» in * manner im» 
posable 10 tragedy, with jis religion* batik, 

Ob"ni|nu and Ida bernc pre-Greek buna fur any mountain, wh-rr 
Aciw originally rated alone. ['NTtison. Th* Myetruwt Otifix qf Gntk ,t(y. 

PJf S36-J37, quoting G. Thrander in Etw\ot. xv. igiti, p, J3 -r ffj 
*J. E. Harruon. TJumu, p, 491, 
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birth-myth, with the Young God of Crete (fig. 12 2, below]* 1 but 
beyond that the link was snapped, for he was never of the earth, 
and could not die. The Olympians were generally conceived 
to have been bom in some vogue past, in revolt from vast and 
uncouth parents, the elemental powers of a former cycle; and, 
as representative of the age then beginning* they were frozen 
into immortality while retaining their specifically human 
forms—and therefore natures. 

So Homer* looking forward front that beginning, perceived 
in his divinities less dignity than in the mortals whom they were 
powerless to save. Vet he endowed ihcm with physical perfec- 



F%* 122 


tion, converting their former animal aspects into attributes* 
naming Hera with her cow-mask "the ox-eyed Lady*, and owl- 
faced Athene 'die maid with sea-grey eyes' T * since he feared die 
greatness of the defeated religion more dian he scorned die half* 
childish conceptions of die new era. 

This changeless beauty was later used by the sculptors to 
make of [he Olympians patterns of humanity, upon which the 
aspiring cities might build their race* tutting their inner lives 
to that outward majesty and calm (as the hunters of the Paleo¬ 
lithic cavre sought fulfilment by communion with ihe animat 
splendour on the walls). That was after the almost complete 
disintegration of the family relationships of the Gods, which 
already in Homer betray iheir artificial origin. Where they 
touch most nearly upon the mystic realities of the old order, 
as in the ‘sacred marriage* of Zeus and Hem in the liiad p or 

1 See beknv, p* j 3 i and n*><c 3* Jfc 25?. 
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the taking ofAphrodkc and Arcs in the net, there is his laughter 
the more scathing. 1 The Gods of the Iliad are in fact extraneous, 
I wing supemauirat but no longer dynamic, because their 
stations were, never integral to the world order. They ale 
brought in where ‘all the world is brought fn\ to throw 
into relief the grandeur of its doomed and imperfect human 
lives. 

The Odyssey, it is true* moves through an cs^uiiaUy mythical 
landscape, but there the story has a value above the persons* 
for w is only the aftermath of epic, and jltcad) falling bank 
upon the ritual cycles. 1 

But the importance here of the earliest-known European 
literary composition lies m this very basis oT personal chamcirr, 
as opposed to the later tragic drama, which used identical 
material in a ritual setting that compelled It to depend upon 
pbt. s The chief antagonist* in the Iliad are each superior to 
the fall al Froy. Achillea accepted the knowledge that he would 
nut live to accomplbh its downfall, - but Hfctor foreseeing death 
i.iw in it defeat abo f L for well 1 understand in mv heart and 
^oul 11 in e holy Ubs will perish 1 V and knew suddenly, ;ls he 

* *Mf* vv J|4 *f* hew m spile of the tuo-human hnaiKAl of dm 
wenr.. tJjc earth hlowfTirt m in result. OjSjjjtp, viii, w sfifi-366^ and v 326: 
, And qucii£Mcti laughter amw; xmoEiir ihe biased Gods,* anti the fact that 
ill the ether G^daKt remained jc home fur iLame 31241 . 

4 'flic Qifrts# coiwitv of repeated experience* on y,mds uhkii bear tropes 
of 3 kindred rirnaJ, ik episode ^fSfherta Spring the mint comptcic example. 
Thr Sot u r washed up naked and destitute. from she sea, h awakened From 
his swoon by 4 ball tolling braid c him into a ljiirsJ eddy ■ Od. r vi k 1 i,fi , ^nd 
cornet among the dancing maidens, boldine a bou^h before him, 10 _Vau- 
iic*a + ■ivhcun he nom-parti with a paiin tree iceti htaide ihc altar at Uck*» 
Thetr follows a transformation and rcte>gmnon, bui after that hr kavc* the 
pdticas standing aanirnt a pH Jax ilhe usual preliminary failure, as Qfpheui 
ln»es Eurydke and Theseus A™ ine 7 orxl all die hero™, Helen}; and re¬ 
gain* Jus own island, ante mere in ikep, beside a caw with two entries, jtut 
return* ftum Jib other-mirkl admilurc by ihr ivory gate at'false 
ibeanu, Sioth haviaig experienced not death, hiu a risunuf dsUth* Hie ship 
T.Vtijjrh Jiean ijdysstus home is ihangcd in none an in feium ip Sdicrix, 
mud 3 mountain El to he dung up m conceal the islandfrom further intrusion 
OA. Alii 14^ FT 1. Hu homecoming b a iUL-craful repetition of his Phxradan 
expenener, again out of deep, himself being mire more d if figured and rib- 
frnly recognisable to hk wife . who ha* meanwhile w wm and un- 
ravclled hm* tiiri-ad’ when he docribci the Tree round which their marriage 
chamber s™ built. 

*Sm pp. 33S-T27 below *lm, 430 ft 
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rushed to meet i\ t that Qm defeat could create the future, 1 * 
That truly Greek vision of man's existence as contained in 
Destiny, the origin of European individualism, and the abstract 
successor of the ceremonial organisation inherited from Stone 
Age belief, gave to Homer*? Hector, when he knew himself 
abandoned by the Gods, an immediate sense of something in* 
destructible* In like manner his one sentence defying the 
auguries, ‘The best omen of all is to be fighting for one*® 
country/ 5 cut? through the old bonds of ritual like David's 
4 a contrite heart is better than sai rifue\ It is the qpirii of all 
later epic, expressed again by the defeated fighters of the Ice¬ 
landic sagas, 3 and in the early English *Snng of MaldonV com¬ 
peted under conditimis similar to those described above: 
Thought shall be the harder, heart the keener, mood shall l>e 
tile more, as our might lessens/ 4 This is of deep import to reli¬ 
gious history* as the utterance of a faith in ultimate values so 
profound that it challenges God direct: * Honour was proudly 
to fling away the poor resources that we had, and dare Him 
empty-handed. p * 

Because this defiance was not hurled in Satanic fashion 
against the world -order, * the Hellenic revolution* like the 
Hebrew* became creative- Securely orientated in this accept* 
ance, the Greeks could Later receive without harm the resur¬ 
rected Mfnftfm dances of ecstatic communion with tile divini¬ 
ties of Nature, attuning them to a moral and intellectual 
discipline of great significance for religions yet unborn. 

1 It* x$u r w $04-305, 1 //-„ scii 243. 

4 M in ihc burning of Njai in NjaliL, r. isB, or thr d^ssih uf Eyj&lf on the 
rock in Smi-lunga, ii* pp, 31 =—347, 

1 Krr* up. dt. fc p. 55. Byrhtw^y^ iprcrJ] to hi* deserted mnumdex %hE- 
injr round ih? bodv of Bvrhtnrjth Tajk 991). 

4 T, E r Ska Pittar* vf 1935* p r 4 E^l™t»iioii to die 

Sermhm. 

r L. A kttWb te, The Efrjt? An Ejmj, 1933* p . too* M. Bodkin,, An fi** 
frpal FffJtrmi in Party, *934, p. 24I. 
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THE GREEK MYSTERY CULTS 


THE OLYMPIAN REVOLUTION 

T he Olympian^ then, had set up on carddy models their 
r [institutional monarchy, which was subject to Destiny, 
the embodiment of the cosmic order* The Sty-Father* 
while retaining dominion over the element*, had acquired a 
human personality and gathered into his paternal sphere the 
transfigured divinities of the Myccmcan world. Their immu¬ 
tability was only achieved after protracted wars, which the 
imagination of the growing states recorded as two-fold. 

BATTLES WITH THE OS AM’S 

Tile lucid figures of the Gods had first to encounter, it will be 
remembered, die uncouth powers called imo being by the 
emotional needs of a primitive epoch, the many-natured pro¬ 
geny of earth. In this warfare the Olympians, at first defeated! 
took refuge in animal forms , 1 but once their humanity was 
victorious* they possessed it for ever. Their animal bodies 
dwindled into emblems** of mm the dements of sacrifice; 3 very 
rarely they were recalled in the masks worn by priests . 4 They 
appear in the myths of a later epoch merely as the vehicles of 
contact with human kind . 4 

1 Apoliudurua > i 40-41; Ovkl, Mttenmph, v 3a 1 ft 

1 The engk of Zcu^t, Alberta** ewt; somclimia I hey wrrv remembrred 
onK ii efitihefl drnvrd 'mm rhe See Ufirte 1* p. ufij above, 

■Thr: \ia§ which replaced fphijytTkciii as (dilation lo Artemis; die emn 
ijlTcred id Her a. 

♦Thr pri&irar* si Dodorut ^icrr cdled Dows i Herodoluv B 55 * 57 ). die 
little girl minutnuo oT'BnuiJimiaii ArieniH* Bc*o- TVit ar r many trthrr 
cjcarnpiet died by A. IK Code, ^au } a, pp. 4s 1-43-2. The bean are rtfemrd 
by on Amtophafla 1 Lysitfrata *w a taytlerY* 

# Far rumple: m Zrui' runny w<- jimp of mom! wumtpj LednV iwiin, 

Eurtapi’i bull. 
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All of which seems to give a mit picture of growth From .1 
primitive religion. 

The imposition of the Olympian order upon these monstrous 
existences, reflected the memory of mankind’s earliest aspira¬ 
tions tow suds civilised life. I t was a pre-Greek memory, applied 
to Gods who were to acquire their (hushed forms only in 
Greece, after one fateful contest more. 1 


battles with the titans 

These much wort!tier foes were the children of Earth and 
Sky, engendered before the two primary powers of this and 
otiler cosmogonies hud been tom asunder,* They belonged in 
fact to the world of dynamic dements, out of \yhkh the 
Olympian ruler himself had sprung, and his very station upon 
his mountain peak depended on their control. The peril lay in 
their double nature, which Impelled them continually in aspire 
to Heaven.* Their sin was Hubris, that pride by which the 
angds fell, die unpardonable challenge to the Olympic order. 
Therefore in Hell Sisypluts forever rolls upward a stone which 
forever Falls back wards hi to the Abyss, Phacthon is flung from 
the Sun’s chariot, and Prometheus, once the ally of the Gods, 
is immobilised tlirough a whole *on ior the still more deadly 
sin of setting man himself on the first step towards divinity" 
‘Everlasting Zeus overcame the Titans.’ 

Historically this represented the fight for supremacy over the 
Mycenaean nature-divinities described in the last chapter, div¬ 
inities who were the more dangerous because of their kinship 
with the Gods. 'The ancients themselves sometimes call the 
Titans ‘descendants of the Idsean Daktyls\‘ those servants of 
the Cretan Goddess and the young God who stood in men’s 

1 (n ihii lormrciiuti u u iMmsting to t«*ll Httodoiin' fii 

of the frifcgiou of primitive Greece. Jo curly tins™, Itr uyi, iL- Pelu.'- 
ifLaii* jirtiyrd to ihr Gods, hm Itad no names. ibpo, or special fiiridima 
lipr itirrii 

■ Euriptdti, Frajii,, 4^4 N, up t Shod. Sit., 1 . 7; Apolbnim Rhod., t 4^; 
Ihels. Frag, d, Von., ii, p. 479. 

' J. E- Harrison, Thmh, second edition, 1937, p . ^ ‘They rebound like 
divine Ltulii^njbocr balk b 

* Lutinn. lit Soil., 34; nlto Plutarch m quoted byj. E. Harrison, op. dt„ 
P- <53- 
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memories half-way between human and divine. The necessity 
for the early Greeks to create Gods m their own image, to look 
upon their own variety from without, would have rendered the 
pantheism of the Mi naan deity an offence, and her shifts of 
function dis-utroiis to their intellectual craving for definition, 
in spite of her numerous amlirtipomorphic epiphanies. These, 
therefore, like ihe Indo-European nat if re-divinities, had to 
become subordinate; at first, perhaps, even secret. They lived 
on among the tombs, making auspicious appearance in the 
snake-form of their earthly parent, a vehicle of beneficence for 
departed heroes- 1 They wielded powers of retribution. ! They 
existed, mo, as spirits of fountain or hill or tree* the human* 
bodied nymphs of the poet's dream. 

VVHAT WAS ACHIEVED 

It has been noted that much survived- The votive offering 
and sacrifices to Hera, and her myths, show her, the childl ess 
and embittered queen, to have nner been mother of the pa±* 
lures* like Hathor and Nmkhursag, and to have renewed hrr 
virginity yearly like the daughter Goddesses, by a ritual bathing 
in the At^yc spring- 4 The unity, as we have seen, of the most 
civilised Eif ritk$ f was incorporated in its Goddess* ‘that aston¬ 
ishing ideal of the state as a statue* 15 once an Earth-Divinity, 
'our own Kore that is in the midst of us/ as Plato calls her still* 
Being so far above the soil that she was bam from her Father's 
head, she yet was foster-mother to the Earth's child, Erkh- 
thonios ~ The solitary Artemis again betrays her descent from 
the Min-1an Mistress of wild crealutes,® while Aphrodite, dis¬ 
penser of human fertility, retain kI much of the universal char¬ 
acter or ihr oriental Goddess, and *nrnrthLug tiial wa* alien to 

1 For ^xainpJr,, -Sosipoltl at Olyxnpja_ PguiAftia-i r vj 2ry, 3; . Vcnf h 
Atrr- y v 95* qiioied bv E, Htako, to ik* study qf Gtt*k 

ilfimi 190^ r>. 33^ 

1 Euripides, Orfrfff, Iph. tn Tmjriij 286; ,fkli ri Essmmid& t iaf>_ 

1 Omi were rqputnxly sarrifitcd to Hera ("Cook, op. dt. p i, 451) and 
Atrhaii: day inwtgr? nf amt foruite *MoW were fownd in grrM mimhen 
bfflww ihe wnll her temple at Tlnm ^Frirfcmhaut, Tiiym^ ii. p. 14). 

* Fauwueli, ii 38, 2- h Hih uory U alike M^ima' 

■ Spmgter, UgOm tf ifo Wni. * Plato. 7gtiL 

1 Himt ii. 547. 'Sec *lxwr T pp- -=113. 
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the Gods of the virile race which regarded the chastity of her 
sisier divinities as a source of power, Thus her divine Son was 
rather a dynamic embodiment of her own function!, than an 
individual; he was her Dove in human form. 

If these daughters of the Olympian ruler show development 
rathrr than metamorphosis, we have seen that Hera, in her 
ness position of wife and subordinate, lias become quite another 
being. 1 Yet the legends give her one characteristic in common 
with Athena and occasionally with Artemis, which must, owe 
some tiling to the old relation between Goddess and young divi¬ 
nity, This is the peculiar position in which they stand towards 
some mortal hero—neither as mother nor lover, but as guide and 
inspirer to great deeds.* So Athena claimed service of Theseus 
and Perseus; so Hera, as ally to Jason, and as enemy to Heraldry, 
tempted them both to glory. 

Dcnirtcr is apart from these Goddesses. For all her Indo- 
European name, she only sits by courtesy in ihe Olympian 
Assembly, for she remains the Mycenaean Goddess of the fer¬ 
tility dt earth, with her companion who rises to her side in 
spring. Her nursling is no single hero, hut all who desire re¬ 
birth, When, therefore, the you11vegetation divinity of the 
former world could safely return to Greece, she became the 
Mother of the Mysteries. 

Those male deities of fertility, who were early adopted into 
die Olympic Pantheon as sons of Zeus, lud, as we sow, a differ¬ 
ent history. Ares the Thracian War-God was once that Earth- 
spirit whose dragon-progeny became rulers ofThcbcs;* and one 
of die forerunners of Hermes, the Olympian messenger, had 
Iwcn a divinity of die flocis and herds. * 

I lie King of the Gods had also absorbed certain chthonic 
personalities, and, though everlasting, had been bom of the 
Great Mother in a Cretan cave, and suckled by a homed beast, f 

J tier above, p* a6tiv 

*J E r Hamvin P chip, vi p, 273. “It are-ms to hall wme- 

u scpf 3IftVrWI nSnTlhfr Ami UTlh ;s rndjch of ibr piitrrn^ Hint’ 

p r 23 (, Hia Ljiin rpipfamy *vhs vho developed from a fertility 
* uhh 1 he year ^HamniKi. Thrm£i> %. 50 } t mod vummnnerf hy 

lhc qlar^ing m ihi^Idj. J. G. Frazer, The CaMm B*u#h, Hi. p, tv* fT 
epithrt * L&itMice, b interpreted by Hnyriuiu 44 

1 Heiiod, Theagmv t 480, 
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In Crete, he had also a grave, 1 Even h is national festival at 
Olympia retained important traces of vegetation rites, 3 

The earthly a^odaiiom, however, of all these Gods, were 
comparatively unimportant lt> their permanent character, and 
the Cloud-Compeller who had restrained the leaping phantas* 
mata of the past* and ruled by Justice—that is t by keeping all 
things in their appointed stations-—was sufficiently removed 
from the contagion of mystic part icipa lion - Hut that son who 
"uttered his Word on earth*,* whose every festha! shows his 
descent—or ascent—from the young vegetation God* 4 brother 
of the Maiden of the Mountains who became Artemis—he it was 
who escaped most completely from his earthly origin. Legend 
relates the voyage of Apollo from Creie 3 and the birth at Delos 
connects him with Asia,* Whether or not he became fused with 
some divinity of the No tthcrti immigrants, hk clLaractar ai jcasL 
had assumed a Dorian colour when he established himself 
at Delphi within the mountain sanrtuury of the old Earth- 
Oracle. 1 Tiie ritual which commemorated his victory over the 
Serpcm of Earth—always the victory of a deny of vegetation 7 
—dn.wed him bearing the laurel, his Iree emblem, to dir Del¬ 
phic shrine; but at that festival it k ti> be noted that in tetcr 
times at least, a pale was carried, round which revoked the 
globes which mimicked the heavenly bodies. 31 As in Egypt and 
Sumer, the God of the changing seasons easily effected the 
transition to a lordship of the punctual Sun. Apollo's succession 
io the Oracle^ as Tjchvlus describes it,* seems to relied a 

1 P. 2U3 bcluw, 

1 P. M Oirnford. Tht Qrigifi &f tks Otjrrpk Gawbmi, .. Imp. vi| of 7 Amru. 

1 doftik, Herod, f qi; FTfX didr; .tsdi H Eumn*, jc>- 

1 L Fundi, Chkx iff sJw G*itk fv, pp, 

1 Nilsson, Thr Minam-AUr^fda p. 144., «y* tiiot pc (tonal nunr> 

compounded with beta oerur only in 5v\V. Asia Minor—her name being 
rnnnmcd b y phLlntoqi.it 1 wilt* the CJarian /air, a wminAfl Mr, JarWn 
Kni^tu remirnb fitr Iwt r ibat a fmme resembling AjkjJEe.^ occllti urttmg 
Rmaniri divine unmet in Alta Minor. 

B Soc above* note I, p. 250. foe aqreenieiil of ihe fttetaceriogieiil with 1 he 
tiienry evidence. 

f See G. R. kw, jJftSrj ivtm* l>- 40 if-* 'The Oriental Origin of 
HtfitkLa/ 

1 Pturiua quirted by Phetim; iMbf ^od, p + 331 FT.; J. £, Harmon, 
Timm, p. 43PS, 

* /Eicbyiui, Enmtrudts. W r-8. The tVihi3*s prologue 
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double victory at Ddplfi over die Earth Goddess and over the 
Tininess who personified die Moon; that transference of atten¬ 
tion to the iky which was achieved in the New Stone Age. 1 
Hut Phorbus Apollo was never purely a Sun-God like the Titan 
Helios. He was too human for that. Yet his solar functions, if 
they did not impart, did at least develop his especially Hellenic 
qualities of order, clarity, of purity through an intensity of 
light, and of symmetry in poetry and music. Exempt from 
the knowledge ol sin, he was without compassion-* 

This God most perfectly embodied the effulgence which had 
thrown into shadow not only !ln- gross forms of the earliest 
savage tales, but those still vague shapes of the later order, 
whose mystic significance was lost, but who had begotten, in 
myth as in actuality, die rulers of Olympus. This the fallen 
Titan* perceived in the clairvoyance of ruin: 


' So on oar /lefts a frtsk perfection treads, 

A power more strong in beauty, born of us 
A/td fated to excel us, as sue pass 
In glory that old Darkness' 

The Olympians conquered, indeed, because they had the 
beauty of statues. The outward forms of harmony which be¬ 
came mathematical in ibdr proportions, were, as wre have seen, 
the archetypes upon which their worshippers came to model 
their inner lives. I hat is why changdessness was essential, the 
‘still point of die turning world’ which the restless Hellenic 
mind forever sought, to be organised for creation. Being so 
vital, it could dare to rest upon this static ideal, which con¬ 
tinually remoulded the mind to form it anew, as the Zeus of 
Phridim is said to have spirimaJhed (he religion of all Greece, 1 
Because the Greeks were artists, they could presume thus to 
re-create their Gods, arid life, am vend V, could be made to ir- 


1 above, part tl 3, passim, npcciallr p. *54, 

Mci hi* vengeance, for truianee, on the children of ftiofx who hud f „ m . 

^ml heneJTwrth Ixto, ur in die fUying nf Martyr who<Wd toecmpeie 

-, feim “ tri ” lM , tl HlJ nielrie. were ahvayi the remit of wounded 
pnoc. 

* KcflU, Hjpfrion. boc»L ii, w a ia-Si 5, 

- i‘ ■ 1 »W kaugrtMii 10 have added Maothing m the 
retetwxl rdtgmn. J. L. fkmwn. Jtofi*, » C^i tHUgim. rB^, p. ^ 
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radiate every pa n of the human form as it does the animat 
bodies of Palaeolithic art—not to brood over it, as in Egypt^ 
This was a tremendous achievement„ but the intellectual 
Ti-^jiirctv of the Greeks could not long remain severed from 
their root* in the eld order. Before their power flagged. It 
encountered an emotional impulse of great intensity: the out* 
ward ripple of a religious upheaval which in the eighth and 
seventh centuries B>e, was sending up teachers and proplicts all 
over Asia, 3 It penetrated into every branch of the spiritual and 
intellectual activities of Greece* racing them into a wave 
which before it toppled lmrfi»tt die current of thought far lhc 
European cycle. 


THE DIONYSIAN COUNTER ATTACK 

A movement solely from without could noi so have shaken 
the Greek soul* now that it bad found its orientation. This 
revolution was successful for two reasons: it provided an outlet 
for the pent-up energies of the buried Mine an religion, so long 
held under !n fear and hatred* and tt was brought by 1 Orpheus 1 * 
within the Olympic discipline. 

THE DEMON'S 

The religious genius who worked the transformation did not 
even reject the monstrous existences of the early rime, for his 
systimi embraced all known creation. He could Join forces with 
die Titans because the daemons had remained alive, first 
cherished F perhaps, by the conquered population here as else¬ 
where, from the tune of man's struggle cut of the regions nfiee, 
but receiving from the earliest conquests of the Northern 
peoples a ritual appropriate to their character — the ritual of 
hero-worship, We have no led already in Myccnr 1 the hdi-cf 
that certain of the dead, who in their iivts had been >1 source of 
strength, conserv ed the power* of life Tor those who maintained 

1 Buddha \n the ylU cdUtfry. The dale ofZorOttter may t injar within tW 
Jimiu. a* do thw of live Hebrew prophet^ 

1 The mime of Orphcuu may poaiiMy denote a juccoakio of xdigimti 
tea dim* 

1 Vp* * 54 ^ 57 - 
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cunumuikajlon with them, as (hr ancestral spirits bad for¬ 
merly eotLservtd them for mil their kin. Hentkles* whom literary 
and archeological evidence shows to tiavc entered the /Egean 
world in the character of a divinity of vegetation, 1 and to have 
founded [hr Olympic Garries to inaugurate the fertility of the 
year, 1 became in Greek mind- the greatest of these mortal 
heroes who retained their contact with men; but every hero’s 
tomb was the scene of rites, such as still belonged to the spirits 
of nature, tod ,it an earlier lime to the ancestors. 3 

The heroes were distinguished from mitVtfC-diviiiltia by the 
individuality which memories of their deeds had conferred> but 
resembled them in forming a link between the two realms now 
sternly held apart. Because they were in some son immortals 
who had once suffered death, they prepared men’s minds to 
welcome in Dionysus the greatest of the demons, so great that 
he wai eventually received into Olympus. Bui Plutarch's <te- 
crip t ion is sufficient to show to what order of beings he belonged : 
These manifold changes, that Dionysus sufiers, into winds and 
waters and earth and stars and the birth of plants :u|d animals 
* . . aic called Disappearances and New Births, and the songs 
5, ang to hi m arc full of sufferings and wanderings/ 1 

His life story did not T therefore, recount ;m event in the past* 
like that of Zeus, but these sufferings and wandering* must be 
told here in so far as they appertain io His journey into Grocer, 
I hat is to say, before the very' changes,, which Plutarch has 
described, became fused by ritual in their Crock fonn. The 
talr* fhtmsdvrs, of these births and deaths, arc many and 
shifting, panning to a fusion of several personalities. Their 
tangle musi be unwound, before it con be understood what was 
woven inio the enduring pattern at Eleusis. 

r I- h, Jl.irtisori in pp. 364-37 p, Fmh evidence hi* n w ap- 

rKurrai an Ak^«idij.R xrob. H., Cjiur^rr SttiLr, pp. 121—171 imii 

; 4 uio xxi, xjillij and fig*. 34-3-1; G K, l*vy t op, ctt.* pwim: Smart PS*- 

& mir *«i i^3®* PP JS3“33* " 1 hr- Hmh Myth—Beginnings and 

F.c nh-* 

1 Cmmfurd, np. rit., p. 233, <pu)ih»{ PattwniA^ v 7* 

* Purphm. antra nynpharum. P to iJir Olympian CwOik iftev wti lip 
temple* and image* and a (tart, iiui to the Earth GmMqb mid lu Hm**. 

Pttitarrli, Qif t k* £i at is; Hmrwrt, &frwu t 44!, 
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JOUfcNEY OF DFOXYSUS 

Among those beads and signet rings* inscribed with scenes of 
legend and ritual p which arc believed to have been recovered 
at ’rhisbe* 1 h one which Atartiingly illmtrates a Ln ail its pro¬ 
vincial rendering of Mmoan equipment and apparel* ail event 
repeatedly sung by the Girds poets as imtinting the Olympic 
cycle—the Birth of Zens in Eke Cretan cave. In the savage 
myth, Rhea the Mother of the God* saved her child from his 
father's devouring jaws by hiding him among the JCouretes* 
who dashed their shields round Mm to drown his cries. ITiere 
were signs, it will be remembered, chat; such shield-dances 
awakened the spring in Minoan Crete, * and a Cretan hymn of 
late origin, though of very early material shows that the human 
Kouretes of classical times must have summoned to the dance 
each spring the 'Greatest Kouro&\ ‘w hom as a babe the ihiddcd 
nurturcis bore away with noise of bearing feet" 3 —die child 
given to others to rear, as in all ritual myths which recall the 
primitive initiations. On the signet under discuidtm (fig. 122 7 
p. 367) the armed men, welcomed into the cave by the child on 
lit Mother 1 ? bleep bear the Mmaait bid I-hide shields, and leaf- 
wound rods for striking ihctn* which recall the mds so often 
used in other vegetation rites.* The cymbals of the Goddess arc 
already raised, and the whole engraving exactly illustrates the 
scene Invoked by the Maenads of Euripides: 1 

1 Sec p. 4^7 .1 Unr, 4 ml note 3 d" jv £57 of iv a t ^uncemtng ibeii 

juthcntirily. 

* Fig. 93 - 

1 found itl PlLdilcutro. KuJly tlitrujied, with Iracl ratprrd by Prof. Gil* 
tier i Murray* in Ham*on, 77 umL-, <'bap. : 

* See l™\ Foloa qf Mimt, iii. p. 47^ for me <if myrtle rwtif» mniircTed 
wiili Adam* 1 Mmhcr Myrrh il, 4jv1 uf retd* in die ris^ d" Aftm. 

* Etiripido* JJtffirA*. 119. 

4u ^o.%tL^s AWjffiJ- 

Tl £at?£QL 7 !f KpjJrfii.- 

di 5 I 4 TDfM\ l ^ j An 1 

+*&* 11 ajrp^dif 
ftvflQ&TtolVl 41 'fCMuyJL a 7 r>&* 

JlCl Tjpr/>£||-- 

On the foI|nwi»j [Rijjf it Gilbert Mtifray'i inniklim 
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Hail thfliif O rwrsr of Z rUs + 0 ttfostmd haunt, 

Wktt€firffr o?. r m flanged to gamd God's cradle rare. 

For tbt of old some cre&ttd Coryb&tl 
First mb in Cretan air 
The mid orb of our orgies, 

Out GrmbtsL 

The talr then, and the rite, seem u* have exbted in some form 
in Myccrutan times, but no rite celebrating the birth of Zeus 
was practised in Hellenic Greece, An Olympian could not 
become a helpless child, but poets and Inter prose-writers iden¬ 
tify the Cretan child-Zcus with ihe hunter Zagrcus who is rhe 
Orphic Dionysus. 1 As Clement says of EuripideSj they 'divined 
as in a riddle that God and his Son art one 1 . 1 A reappearing 
divinity of seasonal change may rightly claim a dual, young- 
old, incarnation. Thus, below the Attic stage oflaieT days, he, 
or his father, was canned as a grown man p heated between 
Kouretes dashing tlidr shields. 1 

This is the firai birth of our divinity, appropriately located 
in Cretej but, because Dionysus was the Son and not the 
Father, the Koiircte* could not save him. The Titans 1 haring 
lured him with toys, among them the old bulhroarcr of the 
primitive initiations, tore and devoured him, and were light¬ 
ning-smitten for their sin. 4 Mankind was created from their 
evil bodies, w-tth something divine from die child's part in 
them. 

The Tllnnt, so-called, perhaps from Lite white day with 
which, like many of the savage initiators they' had painted their 
bodies, seem to have been assimilated lo those Titans of the old 
dispensation who are sometime* called Idrcm Daktyh> They 
Wtre, in fact, on all the older analogic*, wmshippexs of ihe God 
Whom they sacrificed; they v. p ere the Rouretcs themselves - 

1 Euripides, Th* Qttlrfu fimgmmi: 475), 1st which ihc iidtUir declares him- 
self a mystic of Icbcaii Zcux who bai experienced tbr tbundm of 7,2%;cm* 
*nd has become 2 Baktho* among ihe KouxeEc*. Hankn, fli ji jiiBifni 
ebaji. w, Aha Huianrh, up, dt^ 'They cal! him Dtaiivrys, aifcd Za^ron-* 

4 Eur, p fr, 904, CLcau. h At. Strzm. v. p. quoted by J. E, Hamioti in 
Themis, 4U1. 

1 Hirriton, op, ck. T pp. 30-3 e ; A. B, Cook, t, p_ 70® fj. 

* C 3 eirj_, AL Pnrtr*, li 17, quoted by Harrison, Proltjf&mest&i pp_ »K (. — 

1 Hsrrison, op, rit.„ pp, 493-493. 
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Tlib Orphic myth has many parallels in talcs of the forming 
of man from a god or giant sacrificed at the foundation of the 
world, 1 and the Cretan ‘Zeus* appears to have suffered a similar 
fate, for his tomb was shown on Me. Ida in Crete down to 
Christian tim e*. Thus a Kestortan commentator on St. Fault 
Acts j7—^8,, quotes from a poem attributed to 'Minos': 

Tht Cretan* hour foskiamd a tomb for /Aav, O Holy and High! 
Liars, tmi beasts, idle bellies. 

Far tfititt dust notj for ever thou livest and s fondest. 

For in thit wt tin* and moot and have our being. 1 

The Orphic votary tasted on initiation the raw flesh of a bull 
to commemorate the death of his God* after which no animal 
food ever passed his lips 3 {a variant of the ceremonial eating of 
the old tot cm-sacrifice d and the poem quoted above stems in 
refer to some such feast in honour oT *Zcus\ unconsciously 
describing in the last line the aspiradem of the celebrants in 
their communion, for Dionysus throughout his Various person¬ 
alities brought back into Greece the possibility of human par¬ 
ticipation in the divine life* with all its sacramental con ten t- 
Thc dismembenneni was unknown to the MktOfUl seal- 
aigravecg; die bull-contests there apparently replace the savage 
rites, which may have been incorporated at a much later 
stage of the God's journey, as will presently be seen. 

Fur die child's heart was saved, and he was bom once again 
of Persephone* the Goddess from whom the dead an? reborn in 
the mysteries/ but the living Dionysus disappears from Crete, 
In .Asia, where we next find him/ the divinity of the wild 
spring of the mountain glens has become the Wine-God, be¬ 
st ower of his own spirit in ihc grape, whose re-creative powers 
seem to have borrowed some deeper significance From the 
sacred soma-juice of the I ndo-Iranian^ 4 overlying, it may be, 

1 Marduk or KJuxru in the Babylonian Epic of Cfcation. Purrah* Ln 
Vedic hymra- Ytnlr in North European roylfonloRy. 

-Cook, i. p- *57< note 3„ from the Gamut Eufjmc, quoted by J. 
Rendtl Hiirii in the Exciter, 1506, pp. ^5^317* 

- Etuip^r*, frag. 473, TTtf Cretiw, «td Hjfptfytx*, v $93* 

1 Harrbnn, op. dL» p. 491* * Eunpwlr*. A* t Prologue, 

B in "Tlie Cretans 1 there U tio tucrmon of wim. The Prologue to the 
Match# jhowa him piling oVtt the pllim of tktiiml Aaii ftti bin jmimry to 
Greece- 
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Greek memories of that mystic fruit plucked by him in the 
Cretan paradise- The emoumuri ecstasy once portrayed by 
Mmorni craftsmen, received alone: the Asiatic seaboard its 
stamp of excess, and something effeminate marred the God's 
personality henceforth. The thiasos* that essential band uf fob 
lowers, amid whose dances only could the daemon manifest his 
spirit to the music of cymbal, pipe, flute and drum, was no 
longer composed of tile armed youths who had protected his 
Lifanry in Crete, but of mining nymphs, the maiden votaries 
who tended him as the Young God on the verge of numhootL 
The shield oT hide was diminished to a timbrel. 1 In Western 
Asia the Young God was lover as well as Son, and here the 
phallic emblems may have been acquired, which art equally 
non existent in Minoan and Olympic ritual* In Lydia he seems 
to have received his name of Bakchos. 1 

Entering Greece by the Northern route, as Euripides des¬ 
cribes, 1 dirough Phrygia, which had kept intact from pre¬ 
historic time* the worship of the Great Mother and her Son, 
he found in Thrace a new manifestation, Here too were tribes 
who had continued to venerate the divinities of Earth, un¬ 
moved by the Olympic victory. Here was m Mother and child— 
a very sav age Mother, who probably dismembered that child;* 
whose outlandish name was yet to be retained in the humane 
and spiritualised ritual of Eleuris/ Here* in all probability, he 
attached to himself die wild creatures, satyr* and sileni, who 
were henceforth to remain always on the outskirts of hh 
liriasos. They may* like (he centaurs, Iiavc symbolised to the 
Greeks the wild tribesmen and wild landscape of dime regions/ 
but were also without doubt the double-natured, animal- 

1 Pp. Jj;pl s * 2 3 above. 

1 Fame!}, Cults o/ thf (Jrttk Stfltor, V* p. jHQ, note- 73; Code, <>u^ l f p. 438, 
cofmrtu the smtiac vmiK Egypt Ubya t by way of Crete and Alii Miner > 
hut the myths ol Dloiivtlu are all ofAjb and Europe, Diodorus in a Lucr tier 
calls him son of Zeua and So* giving the laic an EgypEian colour, 

* Eui\ f Asedk, Ptnlogw. 

1 For Rncuir'i Northern origin, see Harrison* Pr&lf£amma^ pp L 553-554- 

* "Holy Bruno has ham a child Brimo*/ ace below, p. *igfL 

- The hocse satyr 11 very common in carjv art* ajjd oTteti i ndijimjruiihubif 
fiom lhe rnititur of the N'wib, On ihe Franco!* vmcj a pair of bone- 
damom are tfurribed Sikmi; Hareiwm, /Vpk^mms, %, m t and p. 388, 
Set also below* p. 315. 
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masked dancer* of the earth divinities* 1 who had become one 
lidftg, animal and niati t and were considered as immortal 
creatures because emblematic of the union with iheir deity in 
the dance. They represented the homed leasts of immemorial 
sacrifice; and their presence raised ihc irrational aspects, already 
noted in die train of the Asiatic Dionysus, to the pitch of 
frenzy; till the Nurses of the God. who had now become the 
Mirnads T thr Raving ones, entwined wiLfi serpents, ivy- 
wreatltrd and clad in fawn skins, would stickle the young of 
wild leasts in whom they rccugnbtd their rhild-divinity,* or 
rend them, perhaps in that preliminary Feast of Raw Flesh, 
which was here to be found in ilA most savage, possibly lu 
original form. 3 Even now drunkenness with at tun I wine seems 
to have played but little part iu the endeavour towards union 
with Nature* and the Itemtimisnew of the satyrs, often Jjortrayed 
in art T is very seldom connected with these mountain dances, 
whether on account of Orphic influence or of some older ritual 
taboo* 4 

In Thebes Dionysus suffered yet another incarnation, and a 
second birth, once again from the Thunder-smitten. Thai vic¬ 
tim was his mortal mother, blasted by the intolerable glory of 
Zeus, who caught tip thr untimely child to be bom again in 
Heaven, a hlm of die double door," as the poets translated his 
epithet of Dithyramb. £ In Thebes there was later enabled the 
martyrdom of the king who refused to recognise Uift divinity, 
and suffered the God's death by dismemberment at the hands 
of the MifjiEtd*; among them fm own mother; a story under¬ 
lying all tragic drama, which separate* the sacrificial victim 
from hb God,* 

At Delphi Dionysus encountered that other Son of Zcu*, the 
true Olympian, the lineaments of whose ‘plum met ^measured 
face 17 held the terrible concentration of light, that could wither 

4 J + G. Frazer, The Gwtfm Bw£h f j, p$>. 3116-3*8: ii, pp. 54-37. 

1 Euripides. vv 699-702. 

* wH^V' 1 ' X^ u > Eur - ■» 

1 It> aJbsnjre is itmndv rmpbuid by Eurcpidn in the for in- 

stance w 683-668. 

1 Especially Eurip., Bctrk. f 3*6; dt&vpv+ifi\ tp&v apMHi rni£* £q#i 

* See chap, ii, below. 

f See W. B, YraU, *Tbc Statue*. 1 
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his own nn)i;t bloom. No history of lint meeting survives J 1 
only the tomb of Dionysus in Apollo’s s,mcttniry, J the record of 
the three winter months, the ‘year's conflagration’, resigned to 
him, and the rite of his winter awakening, 3 as a cliiM in the 
cradle, after a traditional dance performed by the Thyiadcs,* 
Attic ‘nurses* wlu>sc moving torches the poet saw lighting the 
early snow under the twin peaks of Parnassus. 5 He is here the 
Night-Sun who leads the choral dance of the stats,* for in 
Gtcccc he has met ntn Apollo only, hut Orpheus, whose vision 
embraced the sky. T bus he had no need to spend the winter 
below-ground, like the vegctation-God$ of oriental imagination, 
though lie did refuse to enter his Father’s kingdom till lie had 
brought from the underworld his mortal mother Semdc." This 
is a reversal of the great myths of Islnar and Isis, but for the 
Greek world, as for the Minium, it was nearly always a Goddess 
who rose from the earth in spring (under one of her many 
names 1, as .she rises in vase paintings amid rejoicing satyrs 
ipl, XXXIA}, Thus in Crete Dionysus had been Zagrcus, son 
of Persephone, and in Thebes. Brandos the son ofScmck; anti 
Athens, under die sober guidance of Orpheus, was i<> set him, 
as the child lacchos, in the lap of Dcmeter at Elcusts* 

1 Bui if** pL mid 

Ft *rtl** * Dtlph't, ii i. eg, fig. 6t. for plan of Apollo's sl.rint u 
uneaztincd by novation, 

1 Plutarch, & Ki ttp r Dtlph. i* s 

Piuiiiuiiai, s 42* oil tile Tair darrin^ ^r^mndi 1 hi Panopcm* I4ys that 
the AltieThyfudcf stopped todmec there and at certain oilur pbca every 
ulher year op l&cir way to tmn iher Delphic Thybiir, ,} w rilB Dwny- 
on Parnmus, 

4 Iwphfldgt, Anfigfjnr^ V'V | f35 fT, 

* JrL v r 146-1143: £& w&p rovdi -rt&» 

Xop<i?' wpwr. 

Marmhiu artmliy raO* ban the Sim Mow Gfcouod; Cook* if. p, a 57 . 

1 \ jw i M orat, rii 5. 3, % 

* Sophnclea^ Antigen*, rj r^tfii: jirBet* Si 

lmyKOl*Oit *J 5 U t»mr 

iv JcdUmus, 
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ORPHEUS* 

Several craftsmen have portrayed for us the reconciliation of 
Apollo with a resurrected Dionysus (pL XXXLjJu At Amyklai 
on the site of a prchmoric shrine near Sparta, the tomb of 
HyakinthoSj a vegetation deity of the Mycenaean. Age, formed 
thr pedestal of Apollo's hm^e. 1 So might the sepulchre of 
Dionysus in the Delphic sanctuary have remained a grave 
indeed, had not those same river-gorges, which bred the bar¬ 
barous 1 hmcian Dionysus, nurtured also the humane musician,, 
who, except in hh pitiful humanity, seems ihc very incarnation 
of Apollo. 

The religion of Orpheus was revolt! don ary, 3 for he took as 
its primary doctrine the Diony.dac faith in die attainment of 
divinity by man/ suit! he appears to have kept the many- 
named and luany^nauirccl Dionysus as the central figure of Ills 
rites. But, in making him die object of human aspiration, he 
endowed him with the one character which he could not have 
acquired unaided—the character of the Delphi*: God. Orpheus 
replaced the emotional ecstasy, which had been engendered in 
the thiascffi through a realisation of unity w ith the dynamic 
energies of wild lives, by the rapture of the individual aspirant 
acquired through long discipline and purification, both ritual 
and moral, which conserved its vitality to face higher power; 
to know it, and therefore to he at one with it* To accomplish 
singly and permanently what the Diftnyskc rhia&os had at¬ 
tained at moments, was the Orphic way of redemption. The 
task entailed a journey through many lives through all the 
"disappearances and New Births and sufferings and wander¬ 
ings* ascribed to Dion pus which were therefore matted in a 
ritual that included the votary with the God; the continual 

1 Here again it mart he remembered that there ii mi direct hhtur»t 
evidence far the existence of a pArtreul*r individual of ihu name. An e*' 
umnalion of lUe qu^iinn will be found in VV, K. Cl Guthrie 1 * Qrpkttu and 
Grrd Mriigmm r 

1 Fauunitu* ni 19. 3 

* G. Thomson in jEsJtyku md AiJani t 1941, p d 153, will not all ow that it 
wi* 1 revolution, beeiUue there won no ioctal upriiins!, but Orphism wa* 
a rdi^ion of the individual, like early Oirb ilanity. 

* See Orphic gold l&Uct from Fetdia, Kaibel, CJ.C'JS., Egft, 
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'dimbmgs xiid fallings' of die Titans. 1 The doctrine ha^ an 
Eastern, even an Indian, colouring, and it may well be that 
Orpin:!]- incorporated foreign symbology, in his Wheel, for 
instance, of birih-i and deaths. Bui the pattern was already 
implicit in Lhe whole body uf belirfc which we have seen to 
ntiderlir the initiation ceremonies of quite primitive peoples, 
the seeds of which are even present in the rudimentary disci¬ 
pline «r the Paleolithic caves, gradually unfolding as the heart 
and brain of man were enlarged to contain them. 

The doctrine of the wholeness of all life, the need for com¬ 
munion and rebirth, which Dionysus had brought back to the 
Greek people, was now extended to embrace the world of in¬ 
tellectual imagination. By imparting to Dionysus Apollo's moral 
orientation, Orpheus made his darnori a God; and Inter writers, 
perceiving this A po I line character in an elemental power, say 
that Orpheus was tom to pieces by the adherents of Dionysus 
for worshipping Helios, the ancient Sun-God of the Titans, in 
Jib stead. 1 For of course he suffered the death of his God. The 
legend appropriately shows his severed head ■sliU singing as it 
is swept down the mountain stream, and the Mus<s receiving 
on the seashore w hat the Mirnads had flung away,* 

I he fragments of those songs became recurring themes alike 
in the Otlrs of the ApuUine Pindar* and the choral hymns of 
longing chanted by the Bacchic of Euripides.- They mingled 
with Aristophanes' clairvoyant ribaldry* as easily as they' 
soothed the surgical probings of Socrates.’ 

Fragment only, for the salvation of the individual remained 
an unorthodox creed among a people whose unit was lhe city, 
and their Gods removed from the contamination of human 
mutability. At Eltusb alone, deeply rooted in Attic religious 
observance, did it come to receive a national character, and 

1 See above, p, *74. * Erato*theiiei. Colon . *aiv. 

* Eroioiihcitia, op, eh., 'Bui the Muse! gathered ibh limbs) tngvther, and 
buried ihrm in she plan- called Leibethra.' Lucian Ad», imba., u. The 
head they buried in the place wliete now tiny have * janciuary of Bakdio*.' 
Connn, Ai tn„ ah-. ’It was still tinging/ Harrhwi. Proit&oiine, p, 46a If. 

* Pindar, O&tnp,, ii, vv (>7. 

1 Eipecmliy in (be ehccu* w 370 (T,. 'Chris, vt, (fcfiv, with its mine 
for peace, and the Mw*. 

* Atinophitio, ftuiinj af 7h hinti, for instance. 

T For instance. P/udt, 
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oniy among the Greek of Italy to inspire both the life and the 
philosophy of the Pythagorean order. 

But the very nature of the ritual and moral discipline of 
Orpheus imposed a silence, the old silence afcundiiiuital know¬ 
ledge, in which comprehension entailed a change of state. We 
are ignorant nut only because the secrets have been kept; neither 
writ tut dogma, nor a description of the rites, could have 
satisfactorily imparted all that was accomplished at these cere¬ 
monies, any more than an account of the animal dances of the 
savages can give us their experience of daemonic participation. 
Something however may be learned of this climax of the reli¬ 
gious exploration of the ancient European world, from sources 
of great variety, the most circumstantial being die hostile 
criticism of die Christian Fathers. 


THE MYSTERIES 

ORIGIN AN** AFFIXtTIES 

The Cretans, according tu Diodorus, claimed to have im¬ 
parted die Mysteries to thr Greek peoples, saying that the 
ceremonies of initiation, performed at Elens is, in Samothrace, 
and among the Thracians, were in those places a secret rite, 
hut at Knosos had been an open festival from the ea rlies t 
times. 1 Such revelation, in. Crete as elsewhere, must naturally 
have remained conditional; the legend of the labyrinth itself 
bears witness to that, but it nuiy well have taken place in .t 
state ceremony like that of Eleush. and have been open to ail 
who were eligible. 

Herodotus, it must be noted, refers in guarded language to 
the ‘mysteries' of Osiris in Egypt as if those of Dionysus ha d 
been constituted on their pattern. 1 But the mythical history of 
the Greek divinity confine* itself almost exclusively to the 
islands, the Northern peninsula and the Asiatic coast, so that it 
seems reasonable rather >■•* consider the two cults, which must 
after all have diverged, veiy greatly, to have each originated 
from a similar primitive source. 

1 IDiijdrji’.ia. 1 77: J. -E- Hirrii.>ri, p. nof* 7, 

1 See lickftYt p, anti note 3, 

Sty 
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The Phrygian mysteries, of the Great Mother do seem to 
have retained an extremely close connection with the Greek/ 
but a similar connection was presents WE have seen, with 
Minoan Crete from the ireginning of its history. The Cretan 
claim, therefore, to have established ihe ritual upon which the 
Greek secret cults were to he based, appears to have some foun- 
daiion. 

This would apply of course to the Mother equally with the 
young hero or foster child, for Homer already refers in the 
Odyssey to the marriage of Dcmeter with laskm amid the 
thrice-ploughed furrows in Crete,* and this is described by 
Hcriod also, 4 wliile the Homeric Hymn declares In her name T 
am come from &ete over the wide 3ea\* fusion. belongs also to 
Theban legend, and to Santothrace f fi where the shield-Scaring 
dancer were performed. The triple ploughing likewise asso 
ciated him with Triptolcmos, child of the sacred furrows at 
El ousts. Theocritus speaks of ids Cretan marriage with Domcier 
as a mystery,* and it appears likely that such references pre¬ 
serve the actual route of the passage of the rites into Attica. 

‘Orpheus 1 is universally credited with this Last, even by the 
Cretans. He took, as we have seen, the myth of the betrayed 
child ;ts die starting point for his mystic discipline: 'They allege 
that the God (Z&grcus) was bom of Zeus and Persephone in 
Crete, and Orpheus m the myaterie* represents liirn .cs tom to 
pieces by the Titans. 1 " He may, as we have seen, have brought 
the legend of dismemberment from Thrace. A fragment of 
Euripides 1 lost p(ay 4 Thc Crecaruf* describes the commemora¬ 
tive feast of raw flesh, followed by future abstinence, and the 
^thunder-cry p endured by the Idsean novices in the darkness 
(which recalls the terrifying bull-roarer of savage initiations) * 
the 'blind' t, wanderings and the purifications, before the neo¬ 
phyte can be consecrated as a 'Bacchus of the armed priest¬ 
hood'. There is also mention of the torches carried for die 

1 Strabo, at 3. p. 47c]. ‘The antics of Thrace* Phrygia and Crete are mib- 
itiifitiaSLy [fee lamiL’ Pkihiephwmtfna ; 'Md follm'ing the Phrygian. ihe 
Alhtniam, when they iikitiaxe at ihe Eituiinian rilei, . . 1 

1 QdpitfF. aag-isy. 1 Keyed, 71^^, 969* 

■ Hcrtneoe Hjmn to Demetei 1 , w *^3—tS4: « 5 pc Kprjrr^v ir* 

41tiSro 

* Diode.™, v 45- * TheoeHim, M, iH 5a * Diockimi, v 75, 4. 

* See above* p. a8a, note t* 
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1 Mountain Mol her', a significant reference to the Cretan God- 

Anal her elimmc into this mountain ritual is given by Por¬ 
phyry, in describing the initiation of Pythagoras among the 
ItLcan Daktvls. 1 After die ‘purification by thunder , and a sleep 
in the cave, he was allowed to look upon the empty throne ol 
‘Zeus', draped with his garment only. This seems to indicate a 
prciimiiiarv stage lo comtnunioii in vvhicli, as in lIu. Vuu. 
Lesser Mysteries, only the outer form of die God was perceived-* 
What is known, however, of the Cretan ritual in general, shows 
primitive traits which seem to have become submerged in 
civilised Eleusia, but afford a very valuable link with the earlier 

phases of sacramental religion, . 

The thunder rite twice re fence! to, and prominent also in 
the similar Thracian mysteries in which Tull-voices roar ter¬ 
ribly from somewhere unseen, and from a drum an image as 
cf thunder, is home on the air heavy with dread', has of course 
its mvthical raison d’etre in the thunder-blasting of the Titans, 
as well as in thr smiting of Scinch, the earth herself rtven by 


Epimrnides too, who came from Crete to purify A the ns, was 
called bv his contemporaries the Tew Koures - J His ministry 
had begun with a magic sleep in the Diktxan cave, where he 
Jiad a dream for his teacher, and met with the Gods and divine 
mteKOur*. Md T™.h ,„d Jmric,.'* He U jaid ,0 tavc wnttai 
a ‘Birth of the Kouretrs and Korybantes '—the birth of die 
worshippers, not the God. 

That thr Mailed Priests in historic limes still hoiercd some¬ 
where between human initiates and demons, is apparent from 
inscriptions which record oaths sworn in the names of the 


l Porphyry, Lift Pythtufir*. IV. J E - Hairiwo, Tkmu, p. note 3. 

* F. 296 bdow- F n t 

■ Esthi-iu*, Fragment 57 of Muck. quoted by J- E. I lnrr^n. 
p. f, 1. The reader will rtealt the bull-hide ihicld of Minffiiu Crete. 

i Fnf Sexncle ai the Barth, see Harri**^ FP4^4'4^3 

by low;' or the earth that swallowed fEdipus; Sophocles, Cot. v i6&: 
(uvoiMf Suumiv yqs nXvmfTQV fl&BpQi 

< Plutarch, Lift ofSdon. XII; J. E. Himsoa, Thrtds, p. 5a, note s. 

> Maximuf of Tyre, r. aa, p. «»4 1 FtSf****, ii, p. 4Mh and e - ™> 

p, 386; KijgMira Lsenim, LifttfEpmatOtu i, lOfl. 

: Dice. Laert. r op. at.,.. 
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Kourgies, Nymphs and Korybantes. 1 ITitr bird-man Ficus, des¬ 
cribed by Ovid as practising the arts of those ‘called in Greece 
the I<±ean Datryls 1 was buried in Crete with the inscription: 
'Here lies the wood-pecker who is also Zeus.* 1 The masted 
votary who is both animal and God had a long life in Crete, 
but the Attic mysteries seem to have left him behind, 

ATHENIAN AOftiGlrLTURAL FESTIVALS 

Iii the ritual of Dionysus the Son eclipsed the Mother, Of her 
there remained only the nursing nymphs* and die dead Semele 
evoked in spring. In Crete she was almost forgotten,, but 
Phry gia, as wc saw, had remained faithful to the Great Goddess 
from the time of the earliest records. We saw too that the *bu)l- 
vosred mimes 1 of Thrace paid devotion to a wild Mother,® but 
tJi-rr great predominance of the Goddess in the Mysteries of 
Eleusis in Attica is due to die personality of Dmtetcr, whose 
won hip, with that of her daughter, had been perpetuated in the 
Alhcrwaii state festivals from prehistoric times, the ancients 
themselves declaring that these agrarian rites had been taught 
to the earlier population by the daughters of Danans, and re¬ 
tained only among those cummin li Lies who luui never sub¬ 
mitted to Dorian suzerainty. * The Danaulcs, Herodotus adds, 
had learned them from the Egyptians The tale of die wan¬ 
derings of Isis has come down to us in too sophisticated a form 
(and through an initiate into ihe Greek Mysteries}, to afford 
any certainty on that point. 4 Tlie bereaved immortal Mother, 
who eases her grief by suckling a human child, is common to 
both, but the Greek form of the myth, as performed in Attic 
rimal, and woven round the personalities of the Mother and 
the Maid; this conception of the two phases of a single being, 
one of whom descends into the underworld and emerges in 
spring, while the other suffers no bodily change* but is broken 
in spirit on her daughter's behalf, lends itself to an especially 
intimate connection with the human passage from stale to state. 

Thus Orpheus contributed to the spiritual import of Eleuris 
by transforming thr personality of Dionysus, the divine Ntir$- 

1 Ebss in CaUjtr-Belfhtd^ 503$: J. F*. Harman, op r crit.. p. 54, rr. 4. 

1 SuHii j-y. /Jifrtwt; Hamum, up, rilr* p. 109, note a. 

* Above, p. aflfe uad mie 4, * Herodcrua, p t?t ET, 

1 Ser PI march. Js^dr §t O ini Jr, for the whole tale. 
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ling, and through him the discipline of the human aspirant; 
hut Athens, which had kept alive the memory qf the Earth- 
Mother* m the dual form, ii may b^ that the Mmoans had 
created, Athens, L by establishing the Mysteries brought man¬ 
kind from barbarism to civilisation*, as a Delphic inscription 
declares. 1 It is necessary to consider for a moment those harvest 
festivals of Attica width contributed their peculiar quality to 
the secret rites* 

The Th€STMphm&* 

‘They fast in honour of Deineter at the season of sowing/* 
These autumnal rites had already much of the character of a 
mystery* They were performed by women only h who lived apart 
for the three days of their duration* On the first of these w as 
celebrated the Kuthodos and Anodes: the Descent and the Up¬ 
rising. They went down into cavities of the earth, after long 
and careful purifications, to bring back the decayed bodies of 
sacrificed sucking-pigs to be mixed with the year's seeds, leaving 
in tiieir stead fertility-emblems of clay.* Pigs had originally 
been drawn into the chasm with Persephone, w hen she was rapt 
away from her flower-gathering by the king of the underworld. 
The pits were called mgam, the word for palace or temple used 
here in its old Semitic meaning of cave.* On the second day the 
women fasted, seated on the ground, in memory of Dcmeteris 
mourning on the Stone of No Laughter p and prisoners were 
released* The third day was called the Fair Bora. 

The ancient writers apply the epithet Thcmtophoma to 
Demeter as 'Law-giver 1 because she had sent out her foster* 
child Triptolemos in his winged car to bring the civilising gift 
of com to men** It is interesting to observe that they sometimes 

1 Bull, Cwr + HtU., ujoo t p. 

1 Comutu) di Thtrf. y 28 > Hjtmsdn p Prvlrftm*Ttsi, p. 121)* 

* Scholiast on Lucian, Dial. Mtrttt. v ii 1 ; Harrison, op, df- f p. lire: tL 
the M^kkulun ruiiom in jmrt u T p, 1163. 

' BuiUiEtaiui, para, 1387* me t he uitfkrfpraijml dweHmgi of 

the two Goddesses: Hsrriaon, op, cit. r pp. 135^1 Hebrew MeRh^r^ r a. 
cave, Tht modem roUuqma] Arabic is MughinL 

* Fbltareh, d* foidt it Onndr ? Ixut; Amtophiiria + 77usm^ Bo; Ha maun* op* 

cif*p pp, i*8- 

* L, Fundi, Ctdn qf tkt f.VttA SlAt£i f fii* p. f% Porphyry writer "Triple 
IfisiLri ii utd to bv? laid down bwi far iImc Atlieuim' Xcoocrmci nbba 
thui three of these were nil! uuucjl Athena. 
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confuse this festival with the Sktmphri^ mi agriculture! rite 
hdd in honour of Athoia^ who must here he the primitive 
Earth-Goddess, Aihenaia Korr, the Maid of Athens. 

The fidca 

The HaJoa was sacred to Dionysus as well as Detnctcr, and 
here they appear together for the find time. It was a wilder 
festival uf the cutting of the Vine, in wlkich dances were per¬ 
formed on the thr^hing-floors. 2 Bloodless sacrifices were offered 
and it was announced that Demetcr had given men *gentie 
food 1 —an Orphic touch. 3 

Efrtissma 

Two da^ before ilic autumn full-moon, in die month pre¬ 
ceding the consecration of seeds, the young citizens of Athens 
bore the sacred fertility emblems to the Eteuainion at the foot 
of the Acropolis, 4 On the fifteenth day of the month, the 
Hierophant, hereditary chief priest and spokesman of El cuds, 
made proclamation to the candidates gathered in Athens for 
initiation < welcoming all who desired it without distinction of 
rank or scx t freedom or slavery, excepting only those with un¬ 
clean hands or unintclligiblE: speech. 1 Next day, the day named 
"Mystics iu thcsea\ the candidates bathed both themselves arid 
the pig which was to be their obLuion io the carth-divinitiest 
It must have l>ecn an expiatory sacrifice, for this precession was 
called 'the banishing 1 ; 1 Nor, throughout the ceremonies, was 
[here any tasting of animaJ flesh- But on the night of the nine- 
teen th df [he month the procession of mystics, surrounding the 
image of lacchos which was borne by the priestess of Demcicr, 
was escorted to Elcusti by the same body of young Athenians 
who had performed the opening ceremony, and these, it is re- 

1 tor instance* ihe schaDau on Aristophanes. TA e tBic ph mufP*m f ft 3^ 
quoted in Harrison, op T tic, p« 134. 

* Harrison, op, dr. quoting SdrnL ad Lucian, Did. vti 4, and 

Eu&iaihhn adi ll, hi 530* 77a. 

* Luriun, op. tit., vii; Hfljrooii, op. dt., pp r tjpMiy. 

* QM,, Hi 5. Tlik is a Rheum twnplioo, but h iinir* dial the tmtt* 
mrftU described arc aceonJinsr to ancient usage; Hamxan, op, tit, p. 151* 

1 Tilton of Smyrna., p + 33: to Kijpvyjia rrsvro /ejjt/u'nrr^ii mrnr ref 
^■Tpac . . . ootvt ufflfmof. 

1 C /d -+ iv dL 20: ffVrficAsfi^fTOi- Be «ai ttjv avUiri rWe^f, 
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corded, there look paft in a bull-fight, 1 and offered die bulls 
in sacrifice—a strange instance of ritual continuity. 

It was such a procession* as of 30,000 men, which was seen 
before the battle of Sab mis to move across the Thiiasian plain* 
with voices in the air singing the hymn to lacdios, 5 whose 
name in the sea fight that followed w as the Atheni an rallying* 
cry'. So, two generations later, when the battle of Xaxos was 
fought on the sixteenth of the month* the war-cry through die 
line of drips was ^Mystics to die sea\ a 

The moral prestige of EIeu£i> was still great enough in the 
later centuries of Roman supremacy, to enable its priests to 
refuse initiation to Nero, It is die Eleufis of that period alone 
of which any record of actual ceremonial remains* but in a 
ritual so conservative* little racnbal change h to be expected. 

THE ELF-UStSlAK MYST£HSES 

A preliminary' celebration was held at Agra in spring* It was 
a preparation Lor the Greater Mysteries* and seems to have 
centred round the Anodas or Rising of Persephone, 1 sometimes 
also referred to as the Birth of Aphrodite from die Sea- 3 On the 
analogy' of riles such as the Thcsmophoria a Descent would 
first have been enacted. Thus the painted tablet of Nmiuou 
pL XXXILf, below), tn which the lower register scenu to 
represent mythologically these Lessor Mysteries, shows the 
dancing candidate led by Dionysus as Torch-bearer into tlxc 
presence of Persephone, Queen of the Underworld.* There h a 

1 .^flrmkiQrUf, I r 8: nnjpoef lv* 7cunft irtcitSti Jitue ay*ia i*t £o;rrm: 

kdI iy Mrrt^ ra!t fdsl? fv 

(I'uivrwl', Lotjeclc Afijl- p. 206. C.I.A. II I. H- -|7^' IjpulHO 
u tent TOW 0OUS Tufts ] <V 'Ehciwtvt rfi $vtrla. tutl tqI s irpuitprefelf «'tl 

rots ifjiMri-i: tmi 

* Herodotus* viii €5. 

1 Folyamu^ Strata hi 1 f; Hnirkm* op. dt., p. 15 a, 

* SehoL Anajopliancs, PSufof i H43. 

* F-nJllfl* for balance, QprfWTH ruTTf Gf/Tevrzm dr t&rm&t&uf, 3 

fed. MigncJ, quoted in Harri^m, op, oL P p. 569, pole a, from Taylor's 

MjiUiiet. ‘Aplrrodiic of the sea h rep-raented as uprising. 1 He 
appeari to be describing the Lesser Myueriet 

1 This was Svor<ra«' view. CdoL iil T pp T incline* to accept it, 

but Nilsson in Artk-f- xnrii* p 03 ft, ciiddm the empty 

ihfonc to indicate the absent of Pcnephonc from the lower rebate, m 
ivhkb rase the Loser Mysteries could hardlv foe its aobject- 
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tomb, and Dcmctcr's empty throne * like the throne shown to 
Pythagora* before he could loot upon the feec nf the God in 
Crete. 

it is conjectured chat this sojourn among the dead, followed 
by the uprising, was applied to the neophyte 1 * personal life, 
and constituted a preliminary purification {pro^katharsis is the 
very word applied to it by the scholiast on Aristophanes)* 1 * 
such as Aristotle insists should be conveyed to the spectator of 
*x drama. 1 It was not a true passage from state to state, because 
the Mystic was only a spectator of the divine life* behold¬ 
ing it ‘through a glass darkly*. It is represented mythologically 
in all the legends of a journey to the other world, from which 
tile hero mums empty-handed. 

Niiinkm on the pin ax carrifa a vessel upon her head, into 
which three leafy branches are set* and holds a spray before 
her—dte bough so frequently brought to Persephone in 
riie lower world; 1 and Clement's list of the tokens borne by 
mystics 4 seem chiefly to refer to the Lesser Mysteries, 5 They 
relate to the old vegetation ritual bequeathed by the Xge;m 
world. ‘I have eaten from the timbrel/ once the bull's hide that 
gave forth his bellowing cry; a l have drunk from the cymbal,* 
which must similarly have acted as a cup, perl taps for the wine 
of Dionysus; and lastly, ‘l have carried the kernos/ the old 
composite vessel wdl known, lo pre-Hellenic ritual/ filled with 
various fruits and seeds, and in the midst a kmp T such as 
appears to be burning on Piiimian's head in the upper register! 

1 Previous mile, and Hairtton, op. dt., p. 560, 

1 Aristotle, Fertkj, 1440^ G + 

1 On 1 fra^mrnt ftf a vase which show* Orpheus in iranrh of Euiydkc in 
ihj; lower world, and h illustrated in Afas. Am. sevi. Tab- iii, thr Bough 
appears planted before petacphoneV palace, ni VrrgiPi dEueaj is bidden 
iq plant it. fWly^ootm* great wall painian^ of ihc world oT the dead ar 
Delphi ihowrd Qrpheiw lunching a willow tree bad grasping its branch 
(Pam-, a, xxa, 5), 

4 Clement, JL /Vtfr, j p -i r 1 j. He doc* not make it dear whether hr « 
referring to EXcuriniaa b* wdl a* to Phrygian mysteries, but apparently eon- 
isd-rn them indolingpuhable, like Strabo in note 1. p> 090 abuse, 

1 Bccbuk the Sriin!i;-_1 Qti Pl&K>*l Cwgiat, p„ in quoting ibc same 
dedintfom, refrrs them to the Lrar: Myncrici, and Psriluj {tune =j, p. *95 

ilxnft/ speaks of diem tn asiui-crtiqn with tJir rita of Rare. 

4 Evain T qf Minas, 1 , p. 7S tf and hi Nibori, MifiOan-Myr. 

pp. ne-1 rBt Xinthoudida Cretan K^npt, xii, p. 9 IT. h etc, 
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which figuratively represents the later initiation . 1 The kernos 
is sometimes referred to as if identical with the liknoiu which 
has been described at once as a basket of fruits, a winnowing 
fan and a cradle , 5 The likrton 1 * place is definitely in the con¬ 
summation of the Greater Mysteries, 

The name Elctisis was believed by the ancients to mean a 
Way or Passage, and connected with Elysium** Certainly ihe 
wanderings of Demcter w ere enacted at night on the seashore 
by the candidates in person. There are several references to 
"blind marches ', 4 and it is evident that a veiled maze-dance 
was performed on die threshold of the new condition. This is 
also attested by the description of these preliminaries attributed 
to Pi li tarch: 

*At fint there are wanderings and laborious circuits and 
journeying* thmugfo the dark, full of misgivings, Where there is 
no consummation; then before the end come terrors of every 
kind, shivers and trembling and sweat and amazement. After 
tliis a wonderful light meets the wanderer; he is admitted to 
pure mcadowLmds, where arr voices and dances and the maj¬ 
esty of holy sounds and sacred visions. 1 * 

The meadow and the singing appear nn ihe shore of the 
other world in the 'Frogs' and so does the difficult approach . 1 
As to what was experienced, before the unveiled neophyte 
beheld the Goddess and was "changed into the same image 
from glory to glory 1 we know that there was a Marriage and 
a Birth, and fhey mu*t here too have been preceded by a 
Death, a sacrifice experienced by the ttovtce Lumself. There was 
no feast of raw flesh, but at a most solemn moment an ear of 

l The look column Aim cat certainly indie* ta» I he Tclslrrinn it Elrufh. 

1 SrrvLtts itn VilgB, i 16^ 

* Coot, £«ji ii* p. '&& If > quoting tosyduus* and .ibo Porphyry, 4 oin? 

vrmftJi., artd Nfarm hii^ juiavia^ dixit thi* way Jtr* hr tween the Gat« of the 
Sun. tn this i p Q fl rt fl Ctfe pj t«s + he quotes an Orphic verse staling thac rhr 
Faih of the Cod j paues bei ween goi d buHY hamt See aho Xitaun, *p. rit,, 
p + 543, ouic i, qu&ttng L. Mailen, “Elydoti ucid RJiidammby*/ ArvA, 
Jcfcb.> setviii, 1912, p 35 eetmng the pre-Greek etymolpjry of 

Ektabt and ft* possible comtecikm with Etletdiyia, die GmJUcss of Birth. 

* Lucian, Catopt** xxii 644. 

1 Quoted by W + R + Hilliday, Th* P*j[m B&kgmnd of E&fj OlriftiAmtj r 
i025 > p r 237+ and by M Ebdkin. Fattmt * 934 r P- 

* AriitophaM, ftvg* t 3^9 ff. Even Ucchna mini lue troA-V^ d& 6 ir in reatH 

if. - 2 fii 18 , 
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corn was reaped in silence. 1 The instrument, if it was not a 
stone axe, seems to have earned on the memory of what the 
polished axe symbolised in so many Western graves of the New 
Stone Age. 1 That the act was sacrificial is apparent from the 
circumstances; the symbolism b used by Christ in speaking of 
his own death to Greeks, in the language that they could 
understand. 3 

‘W as it .1 birth or a death?’ asks Eliot’s Magus who has wit¬ 
nessed the Nativity, In this ceremonial one phase passes into 
ihe other and cannot be entirely distinguished. In die Egyptian 
rites of the Passion of Osiris it was the Death that brought 
redemption; for the lEgcan world, as we have seen, the Birth 
became especially significant, *1 have sunk beneath the bosom 
of Despoina’ was a formula relating both to Death as return 
to the Earth-Mother, and birth a* emergence also.* The nursling 
of die two Goddesses, whether lie was culled Triptolcmos or 
Iacchos or another, represented every aspirant for initiation 
(pi. XXMB). The corn-car as symbolic of birth 'again 
according to Jesus and Paul) h described by the author of dir 
J Plii I osophoumena’: s 

‘And this car of corn the Athenians hold to be the great and 
perfect light, from that which has no form, as the Hierophant 
himself, who is made a eunuch by means of hemlock and has 
renounced all carnal generation, by night at Eleusis, accom¬ 
plishing bv the light of a great torch the great and unutterable 
mysteries, cries in a loud voice "Holy Biimo has born a sacred 
child Brimos”, that is, (he Mighty has bom the Mighty. 1 

Rrimo was the old savage Mother Godde« of the Tiiradam 
rites,* and only her name remains, but the child appears on die 
vase painting (pi. XXXIf) lifted in the cornucopia out of the 
ground by the Earth-Mother, ’the first fruits of them that 
sleep.' This scene, which the presence of Triptolemus in Ills 
winged car shows to be taking place at EleusLt, explains die 
confusion of the Scholiast concerning the liltnon, between 
basket of fruits and child’s cradle, the cradle in which Dionysus 

1 Cruloe, PkxkjspkuamiTtx, J'uii, l8fio, p. I7rt: fr 
srrttjfui,; fUmmn. op. cit., pp, 349-5SO. 

1 P. *43 above. * St. John, xii 20-24. 

1 Combs gold tablet. found in a grave near Sybim. Kubet, C.I.G I.S. 
<141. Gilbert Murray ir Appcndis toj. £, HarTPein. jfWfjnTwmi, p. 6CS, 

1 Cntitf. PMoiophaamm d, op. d l, * Sec p. j 84 jbrrve. 
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Liknitcs was awakened far his winter reign at Delphi. 1 Tile fact 
that in the Mysteries it was also called a winnowing-fan i< ex* 
prcssly used to connect the New Bit ill with moral purification. - 

h will be noted in the passage quoted above, that the Mar* 
tijgc of (he Hierophant was symbolic only. The declaration of 
the initiate: I have gone down into the marriage-chamber," is 
not distinctly related to Eleusis. The mystery was then' per* 
formed on tie half of all, as the words of Astcriusmake very dear:* 
‘Is there not a descent into darkness and the holy congress 
of Hierophant and priestess, of him alone and her alone, and 
docs not die great and vast multitude believe that what is done 
in darkness it l?ir their salvation? 1 Yet, as each candidate 
emerged at the end of hit initiation, he was greeted with the 
words: ‘Hail bridegroom, hail new light!'* 

One archaic trait may be noticed in the use of the word 
‘descent’ quoted above, implying that here as elsewhere the 
rite iras performed in a cave or crypt. N evert held'. it is as far 
a cry from the consummation af the old Sacred Marriage as is 
the cutting of the corn-car from the bloodshed ot the com¬ 
munal sacrifice. Yet daemonic participation is obviously essen¬ 
tial to the rite. The power of die sympathetic imagination ha-, 
at Jau replaced the sympathetic magic in which it had always 
been present In fact die outward paraphernalia of tilt old 
vegetation ritual are almost absent; yet it is on that ritual that 
these mysteries depend, and such preoccupation with the fer¬ 
tility of the soil on the part of a people who lived in cities and 
had <i considerable overseas trade, is very sig n i fic a n t of the 
essential conservatism of these beliefs. The local chthonic cults, 
as we have seen, had never been entirely interrupted, and 
firmly moted in the soil, this intense religious revival, adapted 
to the most intellectual as to the most ignorant aspirant after 
holiness (each receiving according to his capacity)> remained 
alive as long u Greece lived, and made Christianity understtiod 
and gave it its European form. 

* See p. aiitk 

t Srniiii md VerR- quoted above. He nyi dial VetpU jpenfc* of ibe 

m> itk wbtiowtni-^it of LuxbOi because the rices havic reference to ihc 
purifiriiyon of the wjuh \ ‘annua m - quia ui dixiima jisimai pur^L 
1 S. .\jteriu ± 1 it. in SS, Martyr., quoted by HArmon, op. 

p. 

■ Firmiciw kbit. & Ei\ Pr> p, attr, quoted by HnnriMai, op. dt., 

P’ 535- 
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CHAPTER H 


THE INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


I n is ijmc to consider in what manner the Hellenic religious 
inheritance, now shaped to the needs of a people emotionally 
mature, affected the intellectual creations which were so pro¬ 
foundly to modify the future of European thought. 

In *uch an enquiry one astonishing fact iv immediately ap¬ 
parent. The two paihs of speculation along which the Greeks 
most conspicuously diverged from their predecessors* die one 
concerned with the causes of natural phenomena* and the other 
with human destiny, were for al! ihdr novelty of method in¬ 
separably bound up with the older religion. 

When the tonians* for example, at the beginning of the sixth 
century b*g. made the first fateful attempt to look at the cosmic 
order without its Cods, they at once found themselves in the 
world of pre-Olympic dynamism. Hits meant that they' could 
Mart their investigations from a single source, under whatever 
aspect it was conceived—the une underlying life-force, whose 
participation in material dungs was their concern . 1 As long as 
this unity was affirmed, sdentifk enquiry moved in a mela- 
physkal region.* The practical discoveries were its offshoots. 

Attic drama, again, is the only art whose structure is wholly 
conditioned by primitive ritual* its material being related by 
this means* a$ in the Mysteries, to die pattern of human life* 
Its inseparable limitations,, in tragedy and comedy alike* made 
speculation the more free. 

* Gilbert, j Uttwr, Uverim.* 703, Drr Staff sdbu, mIi tier Gmndsraff und 
?lU die abgekirctcn Eimcchtirfc; kbi und A 1 kbend und pcrsonlkh 
Wesijft bcWqgt tkb. llcr StolT in dir GltUhrif wetelw* i;= itim 

waJ tend, ri m* at tali Him. Scr F. M. Ckimfoid, Fr$m Rttigicn to PkHas*pkp f 
1^1 a, p. ivy; GtuftpenL Gtrek T^iidbrj, p. 15. Gf«k phUortphy began, as it 
^ndeff v. iih the far wfcni s chiding in thr Huce af things 

1 Cf. F. M Corn lord in bdi* p_ I it 'Wiia Ionian philr^phy 

jcienlifu:?* 
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PHILOSOPHY 

It was noted above that Pluloiophy grew to maturity from 
a religious basis; ant) that Ionian speculation was bom of the 
desire to discover the cause or origin of the natural world. Not 
'first cause' in a temporal sense; the old religion offered to the 
Greeks an ever-present and pervading dynamic force winch, 
they called Physis—nature or growth. 1 This involved no blas¬ 
phemy against the Olympians, who were recognised by thtir 
worshippers as powers of a late dynasty, a particular phase of 
cosmic history. Speculative research, indeed, had no need to 
dethrone the Gods; it might in some respects be said to have 
established them more firmly by emphasising their functional 
and regional aspects at the expense of the human characters 
created by Homeric disillusion. The investigators of Miletus, 
however, were content to ignore them, being occupied in affirm¬ 
ing the existence of a fundamental unity. 

Tkaia t the earliest of these, found himself, therefore, in that 
daemonic environment by which contact had been established 
with nature since Neolithic rimes. Miletus had been a Cretan 
colony, and Thales himself was said to belong to the pre- 
HeUcuic stratum of society, being of Carian or ‘fCadmeian 1 
descent,* 

Only three of his postulates survive, and these arc sufficient 
to demonstrate not merely a discarding of polytheism, but the 
return to its predecessor. They are as follows: 

(i) Tktrr ts on/ original soul-tub r/oiwv, He calls it 'water', but 
has in mind something other than the physical element, for he 
continues: (it) The Ail u aHot —a confident declaration of the 
faith of thr pre-Greek world, whether Asiatic or .tgean, which 
goes back, as wc saw', to the beginning of all religion, The in- 

t J r Dewey, in Halilwin'i Dktiaiwy of PhilatopA ry end Ptjcfutb"y> i,v. 
’Nature’, Bv the luturp u( a thirty the S^iioUirici imduninnd Lu cKwrnce 
Ynnsideird ^s- the active mtiirc rtf principle) mC the ppcraikmi by which 
ihe bcip^ if allied »Li *nd\ Qualed h\ f r M Crnifprci dp. cit,, para. 39. 
He gmuipd ii under the tVTj (iradj of italic ami dyaattlfc* hut iQnccdc* 
(p. 73} tliat ili derivation ihmvi flic hiHer ID be iu orkfiiiSkJ COOTO**tfflj 

1 HrrodotUh, I 4&; Db*:, T t# H KJtl ut and L. Pirlk-r* / far fan .t Philo* 
mpkte Gm# t Etb pi 
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timaie relation of fi) and (ii) is expressed by (Hi) Tht All is full 
b/ dtaw*who arc the agents of the activity of the one sub¬ 
stance* This is of count a purely religious conception, as op¬ 
posed to the 'scientific* term* water; which is thus shown to be 
that moving force, shared by all existence, which was already 
implicit in the ritual of the PalccoUtMc stage of culture, and 
emotionally perceived in the pre*Greck .Egeau* but ntH till 
now, perhaps, isolated by thought- We have here, in fact, the 
first legibly written document of die pre-Hellenic religion* as 
deduced from its arcJueological remains and the belids of its 
neighbours. Thus Thales could offer with confidence his under¬ 
lying substance as a fact of human experience common to 
dUemona and men, and once this was affirmed his successors 
differed chiefly in the particular attribute of the One, upon 
which their attention was to be concentrated; its mobility* its 
infinity, its divinity, its unity, 

Anaxirmndtr, the great successor of Thales, more dearly dif¬ 
ferentiated the one principle, which he called 'nature** and ‘the 
infinite*, by refusing to include if as an dement among the 
dements which it generates;* Tie did not ascribe the origin of 
things to any alteration in matter, but said that the oppositions 
in tile substratum, which was a boundless body, were separated 
out .' 1 

This earliest 'scientific* attempt to relate the phenomenal 
universe to a tingle cause, uses that regional arrangement of 
space and time, previously found to be tooted in Neolithic 
imagination, as illustrated by its intense importance in die 
religious systems of the Far East and the Far West#* It was 
bound up, as we saw, with yet more primitive conditions—the 
opposition of the phratries and exogamy* 4 

But it will be remembered that in the Aryan homeland cos¬ 
mic orientation had already received a moral significance* 5 and 
such i§ tht framework of Anaximander's system as recorded in 
the utterance* 4 

1 Aratode, AhtapfL, t t % Z< r, 315; PAjtki, iii 5, 304, 33; Ritter and 
Prellcr, op, riL* p. 15. 

1 Simplic., Phw., so D; RiiLir ind Frdkr, op. di. p p. iG. 

% Abovr* p. 18ft, 4 See *Uo Cornfanl, op, tit* chap. \ And it. 

* Above, p. 36a. 

* Tlvroplmiiw, Physk, Qpurim,* ft. a; *p- 5 unpl, t Pkpt. t 34, 13,* D (Dox* 
4761 3): Rincriod ftctbr, pp- 13-14- 
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'Thing* perish into those things out of which they have thdr 
birth* as is ordained; for they give reparation to one another* 
and pay the penalty for thdr injustice, according to the dis* 
petition of time/ 

This places the Greek fear of Huiris upon a Fundamental 
basis; Tf any of the opposites were infinite,, the rest would have 
ceased to be/ 1 In tliis first philosophic statement of order* 
natural taw - is the equivalent of moral law, as Hoincr had 
equated it in regard to human action. The reparations within 
the disposition of time, are similarly implicit in the ritual of the 
Dying God. In fact Amutunamter made philosophy possible by 
taking over from religion a spatial and temporal rhythm in 
which thought could move. 

The separation of opposite* he held to be produced by the 
whirling motion of die one substance, Dini\ the spiral movement 
whose long liktoty, as pathway of the earliest divinities and 
of their human votaries, has been followed here from its source. 
This movement, he said t Is eternal, and the cause of innumer¬ 
able: worlds within the Boundless, “that becoming mav not 
fail/ 1 

jimx&wus, "who had been on associate of Anaximander, con¬ 
sidered like him dial the underlying substance was one and 
infinite , . . but he Said it was determinate,, for he c idled it 
Air/ 5 That k T he returned to an "dement* for his first causey 
but, though he confused it with a physical substance, lie did 
not regard it .is such, any more than Thales had done, x It is 
also our Soul’ 4 —nature and man fundamentally inseparable. 
His great step was the introduction of quantity p as iht mechan¬ 
ism of relationship between the One and its material expression. 
The other elements he considered to exist, and to be different]* 
ated, according to the amount of*breath' which they contain.® 
This rejection of qualitative values k a step towards the Num* 
bers of Pythagoras, die $eeds of Anaxagoras, and finally the 

1 AriftoiJtp * 5p 204L 22; Burner, Eattj p L 55. 

1 Hcidcl. *QiialLt4tIvc dung? in hrr-Socrauc PhLlcuopby/ Arrh.f a GtuA* 
A j PAiLu. k xk |i j ff t ; Corafpd. np. cit . j>. g, and noic 3. 

1 Thtoplir., PhjL epin^ lr_ 1 ;ap_ Stmplic.* Pfyi*. 24-^5; J>ix. 476, sG); 
Rillcr arwi P/dIeF f p. 20. 

* Site, t % 4; Dtnc 378^79: olov q $vxy m 4 v&$ ovtra 

iJvyujww if/tdr. 

1 J. Dumetp Esrfy GrwX- PfrUmphrrs, pp + 78^79, 
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atomism oT Leuiippos, which was die logical outcome of the 
sustained endeaypur of the Milesians to isolate their material 
cause. 1 Here a mechanical change of position was made to Like 
the place of conscious movement among the grmi[^ if physically 
indivisible, but jubstaiuialiy identical, existence. This farthest 
point of divergence from the religious source was accomplished 
alter the progress «f speculation in Miletus had been abruptly 
broken by the Persian advance to the Mediterranean. It was 
scientifically unassailable until recent times, when Anaxi¬ 
mander's Dine has been found within the Atom itself separating 
die opposite forces. 

The exiles, who brought philosophy into Italy and Sicily, 
round themselves faced by an unexpected problem. They had 
at last to examine their position in relation to religion. And 
because Ionian science had its source in an environment of reli¬ 
gious dynamism; and because the primary substance ofits search 
had never yet received a physical connotation (though now 
on its way, as we have seen, to become a materialistic aba trac¬ 
tion) ; and chiefly, perhaps, because Orphism had brought the 
daemonic world once more into prominence, and having no 
local nor racial boundaries could meet it half-way; for these 
three reasons philosophy in the West became insolubly tied to 
religion, and the connection was equally intimate whether the 
religion was mystical or prophetic. 

Ionian speculation had progressed by a scries of steps, each 
Livestigator being dependent upon the work of Ins predecessors, 
ft was in that respect scientific. Philosophy in die Italian cities, 
on the oilier hand, comprised a scries of individual efforts to 
draw- the physical world into relation with religious life and 
doctrine, always returning to Orphism as their source. Each of 
the following systems, therefore, resembles a work nf art. of 
which its scientific discoveries arc the by-products. Let us glance 
through them in turn. 

Xtnaphants. Tjic Ionian conception of Nature, as the one 
underlying motive force, had always retained a spatial and 
temporal content, which it seems to have possessed even in 
primitive sensibility. Now, under tile stimulus of the new en¬ 
vironment, Xenophanes, ‘die first partisan of the One' (as 
Aristotle calls him},* but a religious poet rather than a philo- 

* G. Milhaud, Its FMbttfdm gicmftm dt !a GWrr; i960, p, iB IT. 

1 Amt,. Mrt., A 5 . yhSB.; R.l'., p. 7fl. 
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sopher, effected the transference of the life, hitherto considered 
to reside in the whole, to die one being of which all others were 
pacing forms 1 This curumtiled the final break with Olympia 
polytheism, no les* titan the turning of scientific attention from 
preoccupation with the material cause. 

Two lonely and prophetic figures followed in his wake, 
HerakJeiios of Ephesus* equally with Empedokles in Sicily, used 
the Orphic cosmogony as the framework of their grandiose 
dreams. The Orphic doctrine of cyclic experience will be re¬ 
called—man's fall into sin, and final escape from the Wheel of 
births and deaths, through union with divine life, 1 This cycle, 
as we saw, included the natural world. Souls returned into the 
earth like seeds to be reborn p and the old animal kinship was 
renewed, only now for that very reason the Eves of die beasts 
were respected in the sacrifice and at the feast. The =.haring of 
experience reached upwards also* and the God-tike life must be 
lived* before escape could be found. Dike, Justice, had personi¬ 
fied such a returning movement from Homer onwards,® and 
some part of these ideas, the moral part, had T as wc saw, 
already come into Europe with the Grab. Possibly OrpJieus, 
and probably Pythagoras, 4 reinforced them from the developed 
systems of India and Persia/ especially their conception of 
world cycles, the ‘Days and Nights of Brahma*. 

The Fall from Heaven, oti the other hand* goes for back* 
wards to those humble beginnings in which Lhc soub of the 
primitive ancestors left the divine world to be born info the 
human race T *1 am the child of Earth and starry Heaven/ saw 
the newly dead on one of the Orphic grave-tablets, *hut my 
origin b of Heaven alone. 4 

Emptd&klu ofAiragas, therefore, describes himself in )m poem 
as an exile and a wanderer/ led downwards by divine guardians 

1 Ariil, op. at. fiAA" tov i!Am r oypai o^ jurofiAr^ttc to f%dt>Eu riv &<ey. 

1 Pp, 387, sf88 above. 

1 Qd. n xJ 218: <qr. S« Cumforcj. opw rit., pim, 97, 

* Vole j y p. 307, 

See Curatord, op. cfo* pp. iJZ-i 77. He etam-csin note 1 on p + 176 Uai 
Plutarch* 1£ h. rt Qrir. w %jo m tnnihitei Am (The Aryan Divine Order) by 
troth. 

* On the Pticlw gnJd tahkt now in the British Museum; Knibri, CJ.G.$„ 
no. 638. 

1 Empcsicxl. ap. PluL. It E*Uw.: Hippot. t vft *7: PJm. T It Is. rf Orer. ¥ *t', m 
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into ‘this roofcd-in^ca vri t 1 journeying for 30,000 scorns through 
mortal fotTiLS the dements tossing him backwards and fer WOm, 
clothed in a garment of flesh (the Orphic 'chiton ), because he 
had sinned by "putting ho trust in strife'* 

He speaks with regret of Liter Golden Age, when there was no 
Arcs nor Zeus nor Kjtmos nor Poseidon* but unly the Goddess, 
Kypris the Queen 1 —a curious reminiscence of the pre-Greek 
world—to whom bloodless sacrifices were offered. 

Hhi speculative theology was like that of Xenophanes and 
also of Anaxagoras, for he speaks of God as a Sacred and un¬ 
utterable mind, flashing through the whole world with rapid 
thought*. * 

In philosophy he moved towards the separation of htc tmrn 
matter^ He introduces the cause of motion as two-fold Love 
and Strife. TTiesc are material soul-snhstEneC^ by which the 
four indestructible dements are moved . 3 There is no coming 
into existence, only a change in what is mingled ; 7 dtesc two 
life-forces performing mechanically what Anaximander $ Jus** 
dee had done, during the four periods of a eyrie. Our own 
world con only exist wit hin two of these periods—neither when 
Love nor Strife is in absolute possession, but only when either 
is In process of ejec ting the other.* 

Heraklritos of Ephesus proclaimed a doctrine that was the em¬ 
bodiment of Dionysian dynamism . 1 He took away the moral 
stigma from Anaximanders Separation of the Many from the 
Oue h bv making them coexist. ’Men do not know that whai 
is at variance agrees with itself It is an aitunemcitt of opposite 
teruianSj like the bow and the lyrc.' lfl So he affirms that Rest is 
also Change; that we step, and do not step* into the same 

1 And ‘Meadow of Calamity 1 . Frags., 119. t 30 , ts*. 

* Empedceh up, PJtiL > dt Exifi&i nK 27; Vim. dt hid*^ *&■ 

* EmpcdacL ap, Forphyr., dt £1 21 and AthfifL atii 5m O 

JLP.p p. 150 - 

4 EropedotL ap, Amman, in Arnt,, dt bttr/mt- T 199 -iSdwl. Arbt+» 135- a 3h 
RP-i 14 1 - 

i *Hc takes a iicp beyitmi the MUniarn io the direction ot Alcmiirft - ■ - 
anti &ci has a place m the dwiopmem of the Kiciuife tradition-* CamTcFtd, 
tap, c iL* pp- 150-151, 

* Ariit* M*t, r A+ 3 - f Hat. r p 30 (Dm* H P- F- 

I Brnt^r, op. didj pp. ajo-afi* * Carols *p. du p. 183* 

II Frag. 45 [tki) ap h HippcL Rffut-i i* R.P., p. ^7* 
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river, 1 and* became of die necessity for change, he glorifies 

strife. 3 

His religions vision is cpjptepI with liis phiJo^phy, as per¬ 
haps that of Empcdokles was not. He says chat Wisdom is will¬ 
ing and unwilling to be called by the name of Zell*,* dial 
Hades and Dionysus are one God/ that mortals and immortals 
*iive each other's death, and die each other’s life’.* He describes 
die mutation of the dements in the same fashion. They have 
no special province- 

He Urns conceives of life as continually transformed by death, 
'the ever-living Fire with measures kindling ami with measures 
going out* 1 * This maintenance of proportion is to hi m Reason, 
It is a more primitive vision of the Pythagorean harmony, 

Pjthagsr&s* As Plato in later days was to found a philosophic 
system round die prophetic personality of Sokrats, so Pytha¬ 
goras* another emigrant firom the jEgeait world/ brought philo¬ 
sophy into direct relationship with the religious creation of 
Oiphcus. As the musician of legend hud replaced the momcn- 
tary union achieved in orgiastic ecstasy? by the lifelong, even 
the cyclic, endeavour after divine commitment, so Pythagoras 
made the search for truth itself into a way oflife, an intellectual 
redemption in which thought was recreated by experience, 
Thffcrift, con temptation/ which retained its mystic content of 
participation, was the inspiring force behind both. As Orpheus, 
again, had imparted an ApolLLue character to the figure of 
liiuii>nu^, p i=fj Pythagoras by ± further step established as the 
God of Ms order, Apulia bimsdT; but LlLs was the Delian, the 
Iniiiaii Apollo, who had kept his pre-Greek diemorusm In 

1 Frag.-sta; R + f, (i ®i), * Frag, 43. 

1 Frag, 65 (140) ap, film, S 3 no eh* v 14, p* 71S, Zijkdj, not Jfi, prob¬ 
ably with. a play on the word R-P- P p. 31, note 

* frag-127 (13s; jp. Clem. Prrnr.. a, p*%Qi 5 « 9 Ai *ni dufwiara. 

J Frag, G7 1 tia) ap. Hippolyt.p ix t&- 

■ Frag* m {46) ip. GJcra, Strum** v 14, p. 711* K 

1 The ill and of Samos- Andcnt iuihon credi led him with jfiunicyt to 
Egypi, Chafdn mi d evert India before he wuW in Southern Italy. Sec 
R.F t , p. 41^ nnlr n_ 

1 Tbcoru: Cmfbid, op. tit. f p. 200* r dales lK» 10 1be primitive: lym- 
paHicllc spectacle of die mitering Cod. 

* See p r aBtt above. 

1* Pythagoras jnd 1 hr Dalian Apollo. Soc Iambi, VU, fylL t v o, vii 341 
apee 184, 
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tik service the intellectual life: could become an actual form 
of worship, a search for and practice of harmony, so that die 
music of Orpheus became for Pytliagoras the plan of the struc- 
lure uf the woikL 

His discipline was still die ‘Way of Death’,’ and his ritual, 
sacrifice; but now die animal victim existed only widiiii the 
soul, a force to be liberat ed for creation, as the bull’s blood had 
been poured out long ago. it did not involve a rejection of die 
life of the senses, but an absorption of power by their control, 
a* it did for Plato after him. 

The School was a legacy of the thinsos (Pythagoras is said to 
have even lectured to the animals, as Orpheus had played to 
them),* and was therefore communistic. Women, who, he said, 
had a natural gift for piety, resumed the importance which 
they had eserrised in the pre-Greek religion, and from which 
Orpheus as well as the Olympians had degraded them. Their 
activity in intclLectubi research was a successful innovation, 
repeated in Plato’s Academy. 3 

After die death of Pythagoras, no individual investigator 
among his followers might claim credit for any mathematical, 
astronomical or musical discovery, which was attributed to the 
continued presence of its founder, 4 This belief, inherited from 
the Dionysiac thiasos, of the One going forth into the Many, 
and the Many losing themselves within the One. seems to be 
the clue to that very doctrine (>rNumbers, which was (he main 
contribution of the School to philosophy. Here the tetraklys 
ithe ten in a triangle of four) was the nucleus of all material 
form. ‘From this all numbers proceed, as the fountain and root 
of ever-springing nature.' 1 This procession b elucidated as fol¬ 
lows by Aristotle, in commenting upon Plato'-* lectures; ‘The 
sell-animal is composed of the form of One, the first length two, 
breadth three, depth four/* This fits the definition of the One 
as not in itself a numeral, being infinite. The ‘One’ among 

* Cnmfurrl, op- dfc, p- JW. quolirl^ Pluto, Phtifo., 64A. 

1 1 .Lilli;!. , up- ciL, siii; Porph-, ViL 

3 *|fi ft ‘t r e>ffT i T mn fril ft.iv. 1 I 1 ip ;inrl incxif o-l life- liunbl-- !3t+i -4^' 

* -j li mo uiSjvk- lambL, cjp. fit., S9, 

1 TIic O41I1 fji lilt Qrd« ov jitA c^LCTcpii T^irpaw^TF 1 . 

jmy^P aevdov Oi' r J<cv pX&t/u t 1 lyo mm v iTheon of Smyrna tnyr-Tir- 
TPOT- pw I ^4- LtapHllT^ T^klnf^) 

4 Afifl-t d* Aaim+i a* sf + «i. 
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AristotkN dimensions described above is thus seen not to re¬ 
present a poiru, hut to constitute w hat we should call the Fourth 
Dimension; that U u> say, it perineal the rest, and h die basis 
of that participation, by which Pythagoras and Plato after him, 
rd sited his Forms to the physical world. To quote Aristotle 
again: "The Pythagoreans say that dungs exist by representing 
numbers, Pbto by participation!—lie merely changed die 
name/ 1 

Nor are the remaining numbers of the tetraktys mere groups 
of units; they have distinct properties, like the harmonic pro¬ 
portions in an octave. So the behaviour of numbers might be 
expressed by space anti movement; and the formless darkness 
was conceived as being progressively conquered by light radi* 
ating from a central fire/ This was mythologically represented 
by i JcsuLir Goddess of the Hearth, and the Earth was Lhus for 
the fiist time removed from its position in men's minds a* 
physical centre of the Universe: an interesting comment on the 
relation which at this period existed between religion and 
science/ 

Thai the individual soul, a little cosmos built on die model 
of the 'Self-animar, was also conceived as a harmony, we know 
from Socrates' consideration and rejection of this argument 
before his execution* in attempting to convince his young Pytha¬ 
gorean disciples of his own immortality/ The conception* 
nevertheless, is in no w ay inconsistent with the Orphic Journey 
of the Soul, which from the nature ofits transformations could 
never have been thought of an indivisible unit like the atom. 
The uniting bond, as Socrates then proceeded to demonstrate, 
was Memory, of whose water the initiate soul partook, as the 
funeral tablets describe, in the Orphic underworld/ 

But the philosophy of Pythagoras was not nix endeavour U* 
prove any religious doctrine, but rather Ef? discover an intcL 
lectua) truth as a painter of religions iubjcm might offer hi? art 
to God. Through Philo his discovery joined, for a moment, 
religion with science, before they were separated finally- We 

1 Ariitp Afr*., ^ vi 9B7L §, 

1 Arat^ MtL , n. 3, logj A. ty, *ud Hippcxbmitf* ap, Scab. Floe,, 98, 71- 

1 C>amTwd l op. dt* p. HIK 

* PSat^, R^E—36IX 

t Ttic Feltlia Tablf i F far irutarKf n^Er il, p, 305), require ihr uml 
dr.iidl 1* drink finni the i* alrr ill' liir 1 -tL*: ->£ Mpcrniiivnc 
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mim pause here T however, to glance .ii one other great figure 
of the time, 

Pmrnmtft* of Elea had been converted by the Pythagoreans 
to the philosophic life, and therefore used the method of argu¬ 
ment rather than of prophecy. Nevertheless, his doctrine of 
reality la set a* a revelation* within an Orphic myth of the 
so u Is journey, l>cfore the opposite Teaching b described- In ihb 
vision he is borne "as far as his heart desires* on the rtiiowncd 
way of the Goddess, Beyond the Gates of Night and Bay, 
opened for him by Dike, hr is shown *tlic unshaken heart of 
rounded Truth *, 1 

That is the Way of the One complete, immovable* and 
endless. The other, the method of Opinion* k of necessity il¬ 
lusory, for the Our cannot evolve the Many; 'Dike doe? not 
loosen her fetters to kt anything eomr into being or pass 
away/* 

The underlying principle which the Ionian* had discovered* 
now drew all realiiy into Its own nature, .is the God of Xeno¬ 
phanes had drawn into him self the divinity of the living world . 1 
Once this static conception is established* there can be no pairs 
of opposite?, no sifting out, no cvcrilowirsg fountain. So Aris¬ 
totle calls Parmenides d^i mtetis, a denier of Phmis or nature, 
because he does away with motion , 4 

For Parmenides, in Ids tremendous affirmation of the One* 
the negative non-exisLent. Plato relates, as wc have noted, the 
Many to the One by means of Mgthtxis^ participation, or sharing* 
bur so impressive* Id hb mind k the Pamicuidcan vision, tl^tt 
his abstract ideas are made inflexible. They arc not reciprocally 
participant, 

Plato m his youth had been inspired by Socrates with ?o 
burning it lave of scientific integrity dim he destroyed hk 
poems and plays. Wherever his early religious proclivities may 
have lain, they too were overshadowed by his master's person¬ 
ality* for they have no place amid die ethical and political 
research of the early dialogues, Socrates belonged to the class 
of religious genius who preaches no doctrine, being concerned 
to impart to his pupils nothing beyond the reality upon which 
his life is founded It is always the surviving disciples of such 

1 Pjrmrnidn, jp. Stitt, Math., Yli 111. 

* Fr»ir- ( 8, <3- »Secp. 305. 

1 Aristotle, ip. SexL. Math,, x 46: CSjrnfonJ, up, rjl. T p 317, 
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mm who establish schools of theology* for only after their death 
can the mature of their Livies be understood. 1 

Phi to could nut have suddenly acquired flic mystic tempera¬ 
ment* and must have become early acquainted with die religi¬ 
ons doctrines of the Pythagorean refugees from tie Crotonian 
pogroms, ntnv settled in Attica and! Boeotian His constantly 
expressed contempt For degraded types of Orphism h of course 
hy no means incompatible with that knowledge—on the con¬ 
trary his quotation of the text, ‘Many are the wand-bearers, 
few' the Btoochoi/* sufficiently indicates Ins discrimination. But 
b the disintegration of Im own life which followed the execu* 
tion of Sot rates, he would have found among the surviving 
Pyihajrorean communities of South Italy, which had suffered a 
like catastrophe in the disruption of thdr order, a philosophic 
system hy means of which the religious force implicit in the 
personality of hoc rates could be formulated according to Ins 
own dialectic method, It was natural to make Socrates the 
mouthpiece of tills new philosophy, as the Pythagorean dis¬ 
coveries had been attributed to ihr founder of their school—as 
Plata's own altar was to stand through future centuries within 
the Academy, which he set up in hb maturity on Pythagorean 
models* His youthful study of tragedy may have imposed their 
dramatic form on these contests for truth, with Socrates as 
protagonist 

The discourse with the Pythagorean disciples in the prison 
shows the Plato of die Pfatda for the first time concerned to up* 
hold Orphic doctrines by reason. Phmis and the hitman soul 
bene stand or fall together as in Miletus/ but in this dialogue, 
as in most of the later ones, the metaphysical argument is sig¬ 
nificantly reinforced by a myth. The tale here is of the true 
earth, of which flat h m imperfect shadow, and the myths 
which haunt liter later dialogues are in general of an Orphic or 
Pythagorean colour* Then 1 .ire the cosmic cycles, the harmony 
of die spheres, Necessity w ith her whirling spindle ai the centre 

1 Sucls m lire bring an original eotnjttftitijDtt criily in triable ivlim 
pieEif, iiTtur they havt L iibaurbctl lie ritual* like die tragic hcioeioTthe next 

VO 02 OTL 

1 Thcfe m iCMunti of ijjtse ramainiphc* in huxihlir-hii* 1 Ll/m b/ 
jom*. 350; also in Polybitn, ti 39 R.R, 59). 

1 Fkio. Phtilriit, J53A. 

* Comfottl T op. du* p_ 243, and note 2 r dlipg Phjt-J^ 76. n. 
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of^TQ-stcncCj the Judgement of She Dead* the Waters of Remem¬ 
brance and Forgttfblness, and the soul's imprisonment in the 
Gave* In general, they describe the fall from, and return to, the 
divine life, 

Plato's theory of Ideas constitutes a gigantic effort to estab¬ 
lish the mystic doctrine upon an intellectual basis. The relation 
of created tilings to the 'pattern laid up in heaven 5 is, as we 
saw, that mtifuxL i, or panicl pa him* which Aristotle equated 
with mm&ist the ‘imitation 1 by which the living world was built 
upon the Pytliagorcan numbers Tbuv the relationship created 
by earliest man, and the means of his growth as already des¬ 
cribed; the vehicle of the first-known religion* is now made 
articulate. The wheel has come Full-circle. 

But it must be noted that Plato's Ideas are of two kinds, and 
both of die nature of die Soul. 1 Like die daemons, some of 
whom arc conceived as descending as watchers from higher 
spheres of being* and others a$ rising from the body or group, 
but infected by h H and so always drawn back mt a incarnation, 
die Ideas may be either transcendent, intellectual concepts, 
and therefore fundamental causes, or else potentially present in 
the lives which they inform* 

The abstract Ideas, such as Truth or Beauty, arc also the 
mythical object* of contemplation in the divine world. 1 Being 
dm* perceptible, they arc living forces, and able to impart 
their nature, But such transmission cannot be logically formu¬ 
lated; it b expressible only in metaphor It seems therefore that 
participation can never be entirely defined by the discrimin¬ 
ating intellect. It is the measure of Plato's greamess to have 
exposed the problem, and perhaps in doing so he took a step 
beyond Pythagoras, 

The Idea that exists both within and beyond its physical 
counterparts is, the concern of religion, but the abstract Idea 
henceforth becomes the subject of philosophy alone* The God 
of Ariuollc moves the world as the object of love, 1 being him¬ 
self unmoved* But the nature of religion is reciprocity. This is 
the parting of the ways , 

1 See CanifnrL cir„ p. 250 ff 

* In die mythi oF the fk^dna. Srmpauvm. Republic. 

1 'TW Fint C-uae! Kivel us ipii}iEvuv r roAAfi pfivit 
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THE DRAMA 


OJUGXX 

Aristotle derives both Tragedy and Comedy from old fertility 
rfltaalj saying tltat Tragedy arose from the Leader of the Dithy¬ 
ramb* and Comedy from the phallic processions* J Whatever 
may be the true meaning of the word Dithyramb* its eartieai- 
fenown form was choral* with a leader who improvised a song 
w r hich the rest took up as a refrain, as the women sang over 
Hector's body in the Iliad- + Eschyliii speaks of the Dithyramb 
a* the appropriate hymti of Dionysus, ± and both Fairipide! and 
Plato quote the popular connection of the name with the 
"double tlnor' of tfie God 1 * births A dithyrambic fragment of 
Pindar wTiUcn For performance at Athens 1 invukes the spring 
and .Scnield, and die firvt of hii composition* in that form is 
raid to have made die word dithyramb' echo die cry of Zeus 
at the second birth of Dionysus* An inscription found at Delphi 
calls Dionysus DUkyramhcs in an invocation for the Tetam of 
spring.* In general, the dithyramb would seem to have celc* 
bra ted tin: spring's awakening in the person of the infant God, 
Plutarch, however, says chat in hil day they sang to Dionysus 
at Delphi + dithyrambk measures full of sufferings and trans¬ 
formation:*' during the months of 'conflagration 1 before Apollo 1 ! 
return, 7 a season to which Bacdiylidcs also refers in the few 
remaining words of a dithyramb contemporary with the rise of 
Attic drama. 1 It appear^ therefore, that something more than 
the God's birth may have been celebrated in these hymns* and 
recent linguistic research has suggested a Pluygian origin for 
the name, deriving it from a dance performed before a tomb 

1 Arinotlr, Ptittict* 1 .Esehyliu, Fra^m.* 355, 

1 Euripkk^ ItoffAjE. 536; FLata, {-w.t r m 700J, 

1 Ekhrocdcf fn7> 'It b plain ih-al the Aihecjijn dithyramb was a 
xpriny perTormiuinf , . and dearly South was <me of 1m Trsdiiiaiial 
thrum, 1 A. U\ Pkkard 4 _Iailibridar in Twgrdj and Cffnajr* 1937, 

P- 

1 ScluoL Find,. OIrmp. r iiil 35, 

* H, Writ, Bull, dr Cwt. UiU t nix, |j, 401, 

7 PJ march F dr Em &p- Belph, t k 1 Baxch. fragm. 
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with doable doors . 1 The Phrygian musicaJ mode indeed 
specialJy employed to accompany this form of poetry'. 

As we saw, the ritual of Mother and Young God in Asia 
Minor was not concerned with his birth,® hut the Dksnyriac 
myths of Greece and Crete show births and deaths so closely 
intertwined, that Navarre appears to be right in maintaining 
that the passion of Dionysus was the original subject of the 
dithyramb , 5 The confession of Archilochus of Paros, that he led 
thr fair strain ofDionyiiu in the dithyramb, when thunder-struck 
with wine r 4 by no means limits it to a mere drinking song. 

But at some unknown period people began to complain that 
certain songs composed or improvised for the dithyramb, 'had 
nothing to do with Dionysus / 4 but described instead the labours 
and sufferings of heroes. 

Similarly the earliest historical records of Athenian Drama 
reveal only a *satyric F chorus [rained by Thespis of leaiia in 
Attica, a Locality (connected by its name with Minoan Crete), 
where mysteries were celebrated from very' ancient timers.* 
Mention is also made of a dance there, performed round a he- 
goat , 7 and an extant inscription give* to ThcspU a goat for 
prise*—presumably for sacrifice, like tlir bull for Dionysus pre¬ 
sented to the successful dramatist at the laLer Athenian fbvrivak*’ 
The goaL-idriuificari^m of Dionysus and his worshipper* is in¬ 
directly referred to in the Bacchae and on an Orphic mortuary 
tablet , 11 -and the God wore a black goat-skin in the mumming 
dance performed in another Attic village with a presumably 
pre'HdJcnic name : 11 EI eutherae, the original home of the image 
of Dionysus Eleuthcrcus wliich was borne in procession k> titc 

1 W r M. Colder in Class. He:., Dnttvi. p. 11 ft. The Thenry b discussed by 

Dr. IHdi^rd-Caimhridgej lee. dL r pp. 

* Above, p. 22a. * fUvr End. * 4 w* t tgt t, p. 246, 

1 Aidiiloehta frtgxn., 77- Pickard-Ca^biridie, op. dL, p, 5. 

1 Pfrhrcl-CambrldgCt op. du p p, iGG E, cuSiv tt/k? v^r 
became a proverb. Sec *ko A. TF. Cook, £ctit r i T p. 68o. 

* The locality 1* still called DionyuHi by peuants of di t district, 

T Eraiwthenei, ap. Hyg. poet, atr., 34; Cook, op. di_. p. 6 78; L Famdl, 
Cults qf tffirk States p v p pp, 234, 315, Pickaitf-Cangbrid^tr,, op, cit. p p. 102 
fF. * dhinmc? the uncertainty of the Ancient rwortk 

1 Parian Marble of about 53^ Pkkjrd-Cainbhdgrp op. dt p pp. 9^ 

98- 

I CJJL. ii 470, 1# Kem p df^Akwurn Ffdgmmta, 31a fCj, 

II M, I\ Nlkwti, The fUhgwr ., 1927, p. 449 ff, 
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city Dionyria in ihc great days of Athenian drama, li appear 
likely, therefore, that the name Tragedy (Goat Sons? tomes 
from Attic choirs identified in the dance with Dionysus in goat 
Form. 

Yet those half-animal nature-spirits, who teem first to have 
joined the train of Dkmyaus among the Sacra of Thrace, 1 will 
not have been forgotten. Their familiar snub noses and pointed 
can doubtless recalled, on vase-paint Lugs or rdlds. the masks 
of those who represented them in ritual. Hr works of art 
often preserve the wild grace which identifies die worshipper 
with the God in animal form* as he was identified in the primi¬ 
tive ceremonies. But the Satyrs of the art contemporary with 
the rise of Attic drama, cannot have been represented in The- 
pis # *goat chonia* f since they are always shown with horses" 
tails, It k not until the vase-painting of the mid-fifth century 
that they appear, both in the tiiiasos of Dionysus and also as 
actors in sityric disguise, with goals* horns and tails, 1 h can 
only be asserted, therefore, that the 'goal dancers’ and the 
mythical half-animal satyrs both contributed to tile formation 
of she classic dramatic chorus. Tills is easily conceivable, since 
the origin and function! of each, human dancer in animal dis¬ 
guise, and half*<mimaL daemon, are associated in the age-long 
fertility ritual which k represented in the ihiasco of Dionysuv* 

The literary transformation of the chonis was achieved under 
the influence of the Doric dithyramb, which had been elabor¬ 
ated by Arion out of old folk-songs and applied to heroic sub¬ 
jects which required a solemn setting; 1 and the institution by 
Pelvis trains, in the lifetime of T bespit, of public recitations of 
the Ionian Epic and especially of Homer, gave the founders of 
Adscmmi drama a rich storehouse of traditional material upon 
winch to draw. 1 The Sons of BeisUtratus established the dithy¬ 
ramb as purl of the city Dionysia; one of the two annual fes¬ 
tival in which dramatic coniests were held* when the image of 
Dionysus Eleurhertiis was carried in procession. The leader of 
the bands of ringers was ihc poei who composed the songs and 
received the bull as a prize- This was presumably the bull 
known to have been sacrificed at the festival to Dionysus, and 
suggests that the leader was thought to personify the God + 

* Ab<ivc, pp- 38.1-285. 1 Pirkard-ClairthridsT, op, di. h pp. 149, 15^, 

* Gf. above, pp. 335, 327. * Hrrodon&, l t * 3 - 

1 C. Thomson, .fiiiWm zr.it .Itfont, 1941. p. tg-j. 
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Dioscorides, In Iact„ stales that Thespis "presented Dionysus as 
leader of the chorus", 1 It has also been asserted that the name 
4 )qpaibifcf factor) which in Athens replaced that of txartJian 
(Leader of the dithyramb), retained its Homeric sense of inter¬ 
preter of dreams; that when the tlilasos gave place to drama, 
what had been secret (that is, experienced only in demonic 
partidpaiiun)* required to be explained. 5 In time lire two choirs 
of Answerers' in the Athenian festival seem to have been re¬ 
placed by the second and third actor. This taught the |»et to 
orient the action between die actors and away from die chorus, 
*o that the plot could be developed apart from its imcrViiition. 3 
1 l was still essential that the members of the choir should 
s become what they stag 1 , since the religious source of drama 
required the presence of an audience already sympathetically 
identified with the action. Thus the chorus eventually became 
the ‘ideal spectator", removed from active participation in the 
conflict or ordeal which it had oner created, and which had 
developed beyond it. As Nietzsche observes, Dionysus was at 
Srst only i magi tied in ibdr midst; ‘the scene was the setting of a 
dioric dream. 1 Tiiat ‘scare’ was once the skim, the lent or 
booth, which did not display, but concealed, the death of a 
God, and when in later days it became a stage for the tragic 
actors, violent death, the focal point of a tragedy, was never 
shown there. 4 h was evoked for the spectators in the words of 
a messenger, as die chorus had once evoked it in their ^nng. 

The dancing-ground or vrchtslra of the Attic theatre was s and- 
strewn, so that the movements to be taken by the chorus could 
be defined according to their subject, * and i ht general pat Lem 
used in dramatic performances, was called square', in contrast 
with the circularity of the diihyramble dances. fi (As suggested 

1 AalL Pel- T vii 41a. 4 Tltottiion, op. di- r p. iSs ff 1 IHdL, p. r jS. 

1 The Ajax of Sophocjes tuny be ail exception to tlib t tile, hUJ there ihe 
hcro'i blow h srb-drlivfred and hit body, at least, appears to lave fcUJeu 
behind ruekj or baaiitx, iincf Tflanasa and the thorns hunt far it on the 

stage. 

* Hraee called Kno^tra. See C. N. Deeded FAr Ltipinth, in Hooke, op, 

*ir a p. 32 if : HfaytUus, iV rfj op^arpa ^ r & v 4 * 

frroixui mtm&u. The important of this figured dance before the sta^c 
jor booth) where the drama u enacted, should noi be overlooked. 

* For rrrpdywvoi v. xvxhias ftopfa : see A U. Csook iti Cfw. 

i* P- 3?f> A good drawing til" ibir squared itiMalc in the ilicaim 
uf DionyiUt af Athfni. can be funifid i ei A. E. Cook, I, \ I wit, 
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earlier, die square pattern would presumably emphasize dram¬ 
atic crises*} Its still-existing late successor in the *bart ruined 
choir 11 of the theatre of Dionysus at Athens, is a square maae or 
ma-ander laid out in mosaic,* It U interesting Co observe shat in 
the heyday of Athenian culture, die dramatic chorus was chosen 
not from professional performers but out of the full body of 
citizens. 3 Uo doubt die music suffered from necessarily iuteri* 
sive training, but 'participation" was die more closely main¬ 
tained. 

The long robes and high boots of the tragic actors perhaps 
recalled the Asiatic dress of Dionysus and his train; they may 
also Have t>orTQwcd some splendour From the vestments of the 
Hierophant and Torchhcarer at EJcusis, In any case they 
offered (he necessary height and dignity required lor the appear¬ 
ance of heroic personages in ihc open sunlight before an im¬ 
mense audience. Tlie Mask* an evident and very important 
survival of the animal choric dance, was made of linen and 
covered the whole head, 4 as it docs on Minoan gcmu T L In 
Tragedy it enhanced, as it no doubt helped to create* the por¬ 
trayal of types and suppression of personality, but so strong was 
the influence of its ritual origin that even in the New Comedy, 
where character became all-important, the grotesque type- 
masks remained. 1 

Thr Village Fistiwb 

Choric song and dance, whether myric or dhhyrambic, con* 
stititled only one of the factors which came to be incorporated 
in the Athenian dramatic contests held in honour of Dionysus, 
at First, perhap, at the country festival, at the Lcrura only, 
The Lena: were the MamatK and the festival itself seems to 
have been a winter ritr, like that of the Thyiadrs on Parnassus, 

1 See, for iiuumre, p. 139 *1 3 * above* 

t A tioulor mosaic was apparently still to he seen in the i?th century on 
the floor of ihe rrrchtjira in the theatre mi Twnmin* (Cook, op. 1 1 pp. 
4lks-|8t. ri queuing IX Compaaeui, Efeg&il iht Middl* Ark, Tram. E. F, M- 
EenccSie, iGg^ p. 257 ft). 

1 ttsigh, op. dL* p> 60, * Atil. Ckll., v 7. 

•See 106 above. 

1 Pollux iv 143, But even New Comedy plois dtvcly Adhered in the 
ritual pauem. See C.iilbert Murray in the Qtunkn/ Qpvr(rrh t kexvi* 1^3, 
p. 46 ft 
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for summoning the new-born child, 1 Ilia known dial L he Torch* 
bearer of the Mysteries shouted on this occasion *CaIl ye the 
God 1 , and that thr people cried: ^latches* child of Semde T 
giver of prosperity!' 1 Rut ihr hymn which they sang described 
the rending of Dionysus,* 

Thb winter passiem-piay seem* at sonic unknown period to 
have linked itself with the satyr dances. Thespis is reported by 
Snidas to have smeared htt face with gypsum like the Titans, 1 
and the same author enumerates the very' suggestive titles of 
his plays —the Penthem, the Young Men, the Priests, the 
Prizes of P-clias, all names apparently connected with ritual* and 
most of them with this particular type of ritual.* At the winter 
Lcruea in later times, tragedy took precedence; at the dty 
Dionyrifi held In the spring, comedy was the more important.* 
It hii j . been conjectured that the spring festival was originally 
a pure fertility rite (the Marriage of Zeus and Semde), and 
led to comedy, and that the Lenjea, which ten months later 
celebrated the birth and martyrdom, developed into tragedy*' 

The Phallic songs, to which Aristotle refers, seem to have 
formed pan of the usual village fertility rites. They were chanted 
by opposing companies of men, one of whom carried a phallus 
on a pole; the leaders improvising passages of invocation and 
abuse which were taken up by the remainder of the band,* 
Herodotus describes similar processions in Egypt in which 
marionettes were borne aloft.* The importance both of obscenity 
and invective *v universal fertility charms will be remembered 1 ^ 

* 0x4, ^p. du. pp* GfifMjyOi 

* Seliol. Arntoph* Rm- t 479: Coot, ^nu, i + pp, tiyoSyt* 

1 Cnok 4 tjp. dr, pp. 666-673^ quoting the festival catsadiir of Mykonta 
jind Glfflifat iht J Lcf:^n poetr, and redial of sorrow turned imo 
plays. 

1 Cook + op. «(.. p. 670, quoting Suid-ai, tv* Thespis = Elu.dok_ t'uj| + , 471. 

* Siud&s. op. cit,: Coot, cit. p* 

4 Cook, op. dt*, p. 1 W 3 . Haidi im-etio this order. 

T Cook, op. eft.. p. 6 $t fT 

* F. M Com£ord f 71* Origin of MComedy, second edition, tf# 4 , chap, 

ui, passim. 1 Htmd.i ii 49 . 

For GHunplTj at the Thesmnphona in Atlkm, i*nd the Jrjting a* the 
Brida^e wIimi the prwodoti hailed on the way 10 the cekbraiiixn of ihc 
Greater MyUcria at Fienuls ComfLffd, op. dL, p. ijkiDlrt St. Au^qj- 
rine'i reference 10 VarTt/i description M the Liberalia: *Ky such mtuw ihr 
God Liber ■ = Bacchus) had to be planted for ihe success of the crap*/ 
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and when personal and political satire came to replace the 
magic songs, the Par a basis of the old Comedy retained them 
both, 1 

Both Tragedy and Comedy must al$t> have come to include 
village folk-plays* such its are still performed in Northern 
Greece at carnival time, 1 and have ebewheme retained to tills 
day all their distinctive features, even in very remote localities. 1 
In these as in the most primitive initiation legends the hero is 
always strangely bom, taken from his mother, killed, arid re¬ 
stored to life; a series ofevents which would equally fit a passion 
play of Dionysus, But these folk-plays contain further elements 
which relate than to another series of vegetation cults, such as 
a fight in which the hero is dune to death, usually at hh 
marriage feast* by a double, who often wca rs an animal akin or 
made, or lias a blackened face* 4 After die mourning and resur¬ 
rection, his interrupted wedding h fulfilled amid general re¬ 
joicings followed by revelry, This type of play belongs to the 
rites which in Western Aria inaugurated the New Year; 5 iin two¬ 
fold character is therefore: essential, and the structures of 
tragedy and comedy differ chiefly in their concentration upon 

* The language even of tragedy wat at ihe beginning 'rough and come*. 

See Ariitclie, op, riL 

s R. M. Dawlibs, 'The Modem Carnival in Thrace and the Cull of 
Dionysus/ *xvi fityoS), p. zgi &; A- J, B. Wacc* Wurth Crwk 

Festivals/ Brit. Sthwl Am., x\% p. 233 K, 

J See T for instance, Prof. H# FrutfortV account of a rtiimrifc dance per¬ 
formed for rain-ennkifig in the remote foothill* of the Iraq Iwnliq-^oiipiry 
fray, i S, 1934- *A Tamniiu ritual m Kurdistan/ Their the danger who 
m em rrt |hjc “dying God p , wore a btsrJc goatskin* locsi the tower part of Ilia 
fauje, which w as otherwise blarkrned. The pan of the Goddess whose tearr— 
augmenied from the village watEf^iii-- reaiorrd him to life* wn* token by 
a man in womans clothes, At one point in I hr + uttyrk fc cLikc which fbl* 
towed the rnurreciion, the 'God' whinnied Like .« hone and rode hi* staff 
Strangely recalling ihc wniili n^uion of liune and ^ t silly rs E n G rerk ri IuaI 
rrproscotannrL The musician who ai led! chm us, sang, m A I he story 
which wzj enacted, hm incmnatiorLA for rain He was in a itatt of ecstasy. 

* Ware* op. cit 

* The New Year's Festival in Babylon went back to the middle of the 
Uiird milieu niuns a.c. The defeat of the God, the death of his antagonist 
hii reaumdion and marriage, were here performed for Ihe country's pros¬ 
perity. See Frankfort, < Gods and Myth* on CylinderSeals/ in lrw$ I I, p, 3 ff 
The hymns diicovemj on tabled ai Ran Shimra iuggcii ihaS similar 
dramatic perforuiancM were held in Syria during ibe annual festivals. See 
T. H. Gs*ter ? Antiquity, im, p, 304, Ra* Shamra, 15*^-1939. 
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different parts of the story. Tragedy, as we saw. developed ihc 
ear Iter portion of tins universal myth. Comedy uses the whole 
talc, down to its happy ending. Let u% consider how chb Was 
achieved. 

comedy 

In the extant plays of Aristophanes, the ritual structure is 
usually well marked. It has been shown 1 to consist first of a 
contest,, which determines the rest of the action, followed by a 
choral interlude, the Pambiuis, of die kind already described, 
fin tt a sacrifice and its feast, usually interrupted, and finally the 
triumphal departure of the hero with a mute and allegorically 
named bride * 1 

Tltc Agon, equivalent of die dud of the White and the 
Black Man in the village mumming, is gent rally fought between 
a humble and middle-aged dlizen, and u blaster or pretender, 
the embodiment of Hubris, and h often a battle of words, with 
invective as the weapon. It is taken up by the chorus divided 
into two bands on behalf of the opponents, and results in a 
reversal of the status of the protagonist like the resurrection 
scene of the folk plays,* The Parabasis of the chorus, which 
here divides die play t provide* the outlet for that stream of 
personal abuse whose essential function, lias been described, and 
h brilliantly employed to exjubit die allegorical and topical 
nature of the story . 4 Many of the existing dramas retain ike uid 
half-animal chorus which gives them iheir name*—the Birds, 
die Frogs t the Wasps, and once a choir of nature-spirits, the 
Clouds. Vase paintings show these chorit dancers wearing 
appropriate imsfc* like those so familiar in primitive ritual. 

The sacrifice and its feasi generally involve, after the crushing 
of various pretenders* some kind of metamorphosis of the old 
qt nuddle-asjed hem to personify a new order.^ In the Birds, 

l t^rrifonJt op, eil., dinp. v anti VL 

■The cammiipn of Dr. Pkkird -Cambridge ap r df., p. *31 it t ihai in 
same pl±y% ibcn= was hwmt them one *ulerit bfkit 1 , docs wA preclude llsrir 
origin, tn lemHiy rim*]. 

* Comiord, ep. dL, pp. 70, 75. The struggle with pretender* b presmn- 
Ably descended from, or of rhe ouite nature ju + ibe iitinaluty illmiom im- 
P«d tn primitive 1 iocktia, 

1 Comfofd docxfba il « a. kind td vrrhul b^ttiesdn nre p op, cii., p, a ^ 

* Camfunk at.* p. 30 il 
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the Piiitus, and the Clouds, he emerges as a new Zeus* In the 
Knights, Demos, personifying the Athenian people, recovers 
hk youth by being boiled in a cauldron; the Birds, Pluius* and 
[he two 'Women Plays' end in an overthrow of the existing 
political or social organisation, the Cloud* in a breaking of 
intellectual*tyranny, and the Frogs in the restoration uf true 
literal arc * in the person of the resurrected vEschylua* The doub¬ 
ling or otiler distribution of the parts doe* not destroy the ritual 
link. 

A a strangely artificial element brings almost every'one of these 
plays to a dose. This i> the important procession (Komns— the 
word from which Comedy Takes its name), in which the victor 
leaves the stage amid ritual songs of triumph* accompanied by 
a woman who now appear* for the first time, rids ending is 
nearly as universal as in modem romantic comedy, but instead 
of being integral as in the modem instances, the love-interest 
in the rest of the plot has not even been episodic; it has been 
nun-existent. The agon wax fought for no Jady*S hand, but for 
some political or intellectual principle. The appearance of the 
silent and symbolically named partner (or partners), can only 
be attributed to the ritual, the Sacred Marriage winch cl used 
lire fertility dramas, 1 

TJim the struct me of the comedies includes ihc whole of 
the ritual plot; the true man L always triumphant over the 
braggart. 1 There could be no Falstaff to ovpshadow im con¬ 
queror, But because the story is invented * topical, allegorical * 
and peopled by the rich fantasy of its creator with characters 
rather than wish Types, its relation to the rilual is inorganic, and 
required no more than a passing allusion, to throw into relief 
the structural integrity of tragedy, 

TRAGEDY 

The dithyramb appears in historic times as a stately piece 
of musical ritual* occasionally composed in celebration, not of 
the spring awakening, but of some heroic legend * Thus Simon¬ 
ides wrote a dithyramb round Lite death of Mettmon, one of 

1 Id ibc fiftdt, for mdanR, site k Raiileia The Du«n. For all thk, vie 
QirdimtL op- dt*, eimp. U, T*hr Eaadw, Set ako rtt-tt a, p. juneuiuxrmni* 
initinco of muEtipic pmctc 

* Bui after preliminary defeat, a* in the fol k pSuvx. 

* i t.ikh. Tht Tragic Drome ofth* Gfrtks, jj, 15, 
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those mortal sons, such as Rhesus or Orpheus, whose lament 
by an immortal mother Is an abiding theme of tragedy. The 
Doric mode was used* and die first choral songs which preserve 
its form have a sculptured calm rcmiuise^it of Apollo rather 
titan of Dionysus. 1 When die primitive Goat chorus of Thespis 
came to be relegated to the final play of a tetralogy; 2 to die 
tbcmniue dance of resurrection wiiich followed die human dis¬ 
aster, the solemn combination of poetry, music and movement 
upheld die heroic character of die main plot, which had been 
incorporated into die old rites. Bur the ritual can kLlU be traced 
through the extant dramas. Ai we saw. tragedy was concentrated 
upon the first part of the Story—that part which must have 
been enacted fo the passion-play of Dionysus, where no ‘happy 
ending' can be presumed—the 'rccondJiarion' of the known 
jEschylcan trilogies, and the Euripidcan dew ex mackina, being 
beyond Lhe human action. 

Herodotus, in every mention of the ceremonies performed in 
Egypt round the death and burial of Osiris, avoids the utterance 
ofhi$ name: ‘It is impious to say what they mourn/* Yet these 
rites were quite openly performed, and, except in tins connec¬ 
tion, he constantly identifies Osiris with Dionysus. It seeing 
likdy, therefore, that in fifth century Greece the passion of 
Dionysus was a mystery—after all, their other Gods did not 
die— anti this would explain the fact that in plays such as the 
Fen then.' or the Biusarids of *£schylus about tlic dismember¬ 
ment of Orpheus) , ox the Bacdue of Euripides, ail of whose 
plots were directly based upon the ritual of Dionysus, it w as a 
disguised antagonist who suffered the death of the God. 1 The 
profound relation which exists between the divinity and the 
worshipper who sacrifices him in some physical form, need not 
be recapitulated here, reaching backward as it does to the be¬ 
ginning of man's development * 6 In the old Comedy the daub- 

1 Aj, for hammer, in the Svfipltanii of j&dtyluiL 

* Pudaid-Gambrid^e, op. dL, p. 124 gi\-w the aijumniti agaknl 
interpreting Ariittrtic T * £1^ row ic mrvpittov >icra$aAci]' a* implying the 
derivation of tragedy from the ralyric drama a j known on iric Anie itagr. 

* Herod, ii &r. 

1 In the Bzcchi r m for imiance, there ti thr tinwscr sttfic tti ^hsch Dscny- 
iui dugubd Patfbem ** nne of biiown vutvia *> that he can meet ht% fate 
auud their nEa. 

*■ And forward al*0 T fhrjudu too wj* hanged 11pm j irer, 
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Jins of the Young-Old* Sumimr-Wiatcr deities in die persons 
of ordinary m tJi, produced the victory of tile true man over the 
imperamatnr, which is the subject of every one nf Aristophanes 
plays/ but Tragedy had learned from Epic that the mortal 
hero is ultimately pitted against an invisible foe. s In using 
heroic themes Tragedy exhibits a duel no longer between 
equals bur between man and a superior power. Therefore de¬ 
feat is essential, for die real hero is the unseen God* who forces 
the protagonist to conform with Jiis own fate. Ills Idea, in order 
to fulfil Ms destiny Tragedy, in fact* at last reconciles the 
mystic with the heroic ideal—pre-Hellenic practice with new 
Hellenic thought. How the actions of its very' imperfect Jegen* 
clary character* became thus glorified into archetypes, ran be 
discovered by relating structure with material, since the story 
vnuld never be fori nitons as in Comedy, nor even essentially 
varied by the fane} of the dramatist. 

The internal strurtur* of the tragic drama hits been ehudfied in 
the folio wing manner as related to the unknown mystery play.’ 

(r, Ag$ru The Contest, no longer as we saw, between equals, 
for the hero of the trilogy, or separately complete play, is 
always greater than his human conqueror, on account of bis 
relation with the God. Antigone’* * unwritten law$* t which over¬ 
ride Kjtcoils royal decrees,* express the: general position - 

(a) Patfws. 3 he death of the Hero, often retaining vestiges of 
its sacrificial form. Agamemnon is thus spoken of as a bull, 
and as entangled in a net, and he h slain with a rw«>-cdged 
axe-* Hipped yt us is torn/ and so is Omtc$ in hi* feigned death;* 
Orpheus and Pciidtcus are dismembered; and a number of lost 

1 Sec Oornfbrii. op. dt- P p* 118 fT,, quoting Chambers, Tk* SfrdiAtoi Str./x* 
P* ri^p and Frairr* Tht Djing ($U P 235* 

* Sec abo\c, p, s6&. 

1 By Gilbert MaiTay, in J. E Harrism*, Th*mu ‘Iraima on the Rirus 
forms preserved in Greek Tragedy*, fallowing DieteritE Asthk\Jifr Rtligitm 
mtssTinfiitfi, xi. pp. 163-19^ UieneTj ib., vii, pp. 303*313, a* developed in 
Fame 11 , Cullt </ th* Gmk StaUh vol. v, p. 235, noie A; Dawkins on the 
M&idmian Mumm/r Flap r, and t o some extent Ridgeway, while rejecting 
liklg^av’s iamb theory. Also book ii, especially hli junriiou 

fii 4^] shat thi-. yearly I Clival nf Qurb jq Egypt was almost identity] with 
the file* of Diaoyiui nrrpi that the Egyptians did not me a efrofni, 

1 SopE, Aftt t w 4 H- 455 - 
1 .EuE, A^rnmna^ W I3K3, 1397* 1495. 

1 Eurrp., Hipp., tv ri 53 *F-: Soph,, EIk&g, w 750-763. 
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plAy* bad Jbr their heroes Pelop* of Pdlas* both boiled in ihe 
cauldron of rebirth. 1 Hrraklcs in the Trachinia; ^uffer^ *hr 
ritual death ofltb Asiatic counterpart on the mountain-pyre. 1 

(3) A Mmpgtr, as we saw* invariably relates the circum¬ 
stances of the death, whose violence is never oner portrayed 3 
upon the stage. This consistent rejection of theatrical oppor¬ 
tunity must be of religious origin. The Messenger (with one ex¬ 
ception) is never individualised, because he is a technical adjunct, 

(4) Tfirtitofi the l&mtntattm* often divided between grief for 
the lost, and rejoicing lor something attained. This usually 
closer the human drama* but at some point of nearly -it 1 the 
plays* or scries of plays* occur: 

( 5) A Recognition and n Tr&mrf&rmaiiim, Them; are ImeparaUy 
bound together because the dramatic climax, as in the primi¬ 
tive initiations discussed earlier in this book, follows the dis¬ 
covery of truth,* CEdipus 1 recognition of the truth turns him 
into a blind beggar, and the Furies of the Orcsteia, upon their 
recognition of the New Law. become the "Kindly Ones 1 . 

The apparition of Artemis above the dying Hippolytus* 5 the 
suicide of Urnmm over Antigone's body in the cave, which she 
culled her marriage chamber, 1 and the involuntary sin of 
CEdipus, may be reminiscent of the Sacred Marriage, which 
lies behind the happy ending; of old Comedy, but is, completely 

* Corcitord, Tlif Origin of the Olympic Games/ in Harman. TAanfa k 
P- -43 ff- 

1 Own. Rtrc-gnii, M 1 24; Dion Chrysostom Or. 33, p. 23 i. 

1 With one doubtful reception, See note t of p. 316. 

1 C M, Eowm* in pp, 3^-36^ of Sbphddesn Tragedy. 1943, points out dtaE 
in Soph^ in ihe nTcpsniti&n takes pUcc wilhJit iJ-j«- $dl f add that the inua* 
(a mu lion is na inert rhattge from one Stale of tiijngt to Another, Am talk, 
be 5ay*. unduly limits dm Sophodcan RevoraL-DiKcivcry, because be omits 
tbc part played by the Godi. 

* Earip^ Hipp ., W 1^3 fT In Raman times tbc raiurrecicd Hippolytus 
was known as DkiiAs cmaoit in AiirLa. 

<$0]ih,, Ant* f vv 1040-^1^41, hi which their deaths are arrualk called 
bridal rites; ef_ Antigone*! own invoeauun 10 the cave m which she is 10 Ik 
immured: 

olfljms ii€L<&po irpo?. . , , 

"O V bridal-rhaiiilKfr- o dwelling hollo wed from the rock, lb At will 

guard 1 ne for ever. - . / Tlionason, op. tit., p. 3^ cqILi ihe peripeteia 
'rudimentary' In /fcjchyhn, n i* the ■solution of jj| thoy- [dlori™ whose 
plots art known* 
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ah*cat iVom tragedy—it h that absence in sired that makes it 
tragedy; die purely human action bring kept within the boun¬ 
dary of tile Lesser Mysteries lhat is, of iriMcceplfon and 
aLemevneuL Bus the iramfom^on in lhac plays often takes 
the ftsnn of n reconciliation, which i$ always effected by a 
God, and appears most clearJy in ifbcbyluS, whose intense 
faith in Divine justice (not always, however. In die persons of 
the Gods), resembles that of the Hebrew prophets. The Orcsteia 
lias such a close; and the Promeihda, extending through a 
whole iron in wldcli Zens himself must have suffered change , 1 
and also die trilogy wiiieh contained the Suppliants, are each 
known to have been completed In tins manner . 3 In Sophocles 
the change is mme subjective. The knowledge acquired by his 
character*, which determines their final action, b of thcmsrivra 
in relation to die Gods. Bui in later tragedy (he reconciliation 
was either left tft the satyrk resurrection drama which Followed 
(die Akestb, which took tlie place of a Sa tyr play, shows this 
resurrection For once within the structure of human events ), 1 
Or effected by the epiphany, after the tragic close, of the 
Olympian deity to whom the heroic legend is related . 4 

The breaking oJT of die action on the note of human Failure 
ts a courageous expression of faith. The ritual purification of the 
audience through Aristotle’sand fear + * is thus made positive 
by the sharing of human experience in face of disaster. As has 
been seen* the failure was necessary to a plot which united 
mystic form wi th heroic substance. The imjkjrtance of that phi 
is strongly emphasised by Aristotle, wlio places it in tragedy 
before character, comparing it to a living mature for whom 

* .^icbyf&b inches thin God, like man, h the produa of evolution, tfie 
lwo phases hdng parallel, Thomson, op. cu _ 4 p r 340k 

* A foigiBimi of ihr SufipHmis u preserved (IVnuck* EV- 44) in whlcfi 
Aphrodite found* ihe institution of marriage; Murray. op K eh,, p, 348. 
PfoJeaarar. D. S. IfcofrenoiH, in. Oiu. JEte,, 3#, oiggesn ilie fouiufing of ihe 
TTietmopiuma as I he 1 sec Duel ELii Inn' of the trUrjgy, In the caae of ilje 
l*™iKrihfcb, if i« only known All the end was r^oticilimioa. Thun&fcnfs 
reconstruction is mlerniiDg {op, cii. t chap, wvii): 'An advance only ten¬ 
dered possible by nr- : advance in society k*.eUf.“ 

* That K Heracles brings AJcdlis h&£k frc?in the dead. 

1 JiuLLh oi the nppornkm of Anemia to die coudimftai ilmugh niH thr 
ttfflit, of itoc rnortaiy wounded Hippolyiui men tinned above; uc of the 
God Dtanyrai, no longer a mere dfmoti of ihe thlasos, after the nwmi- 
dnm of hk human iniiLiMr, in the Banrhd. 
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completeness P fulfilment (wXfii}, is essentiaL The end should 
be related eg the btrgmmng as a fruit to die seed. 14 In such 
an organism those irrelevant incidents, which give vitality to 
Epic, could not c-vist 3 nor could any large dement of surprise 
enliven the action of legends known to every spectator from 
childhood. Its reality depended upon the extent to which its 
relation to universal experience (the ritual) was united with its 
quality of heroism (the legend). So. in the greatest known plays, 
the protagonist, becoming absorbed within the action, c ame in 
tutu to absorb it, m the greatest Shakespearian characters do. 
So he won Ids inward victory over Dionysus to whom the in¬ 
dividual b the enemy. So <Edipm as king [mils HU own world 
down (paying the price of involuntary deception) t in order 
that CEdipus as wandering beggar ^Hull achieve the power to 
curse or bless. The one necessity i» that the hern should bring 
about bh own defeat, whether as self-chosen victim like Pronto* 
dieus or Antigone; as an actor foreseeing the consequences, 
like Medea or Orestes or HIppolytus; as involuntary victim of 
his or her own actions like CEdiprn or Deianeira, or even as 
passive siifFcrer, like Hecuba in The Trojan Women. 

Because defeat is essential, the action is decided before she 
beginning of tlic play, sometimes by a divine decree in the 
prologue/ but more often by placing the period of the drama 
after the decisive course has already been taken, when only its 
inevitable consequences remain to be experienced- 3 

Such limitation of the plot constrained the characters to find 
enrichment in depth alone; that is why Aristotle, while insisting 
on thdr imperfection^ insists also upon ihdr nobility/ The 
protagonist may be maleficent like Medea* or diminished by 
idf-divkion like the JEschylcan Orestes, but he must not be 
too vveak to sustain the grandeur of the organic structure/ This 

* Aril to tic p Pitftici, 

1 As in the HiptwhtuTi where Aphrodite heneSf describes her coming ven- 

1W«. 

1 As in king (Ediputi whew I he here*** gradual c&Hgjhlenmeiii aboul the 
pail fortm the plot nf the drama. 

1 AmtoUe, op, til* 

* Gf. dt-, pp. 366 and 372. He comesda that the character* of 

Sophodea are superior banp ( the men in manly worth foper*)}, the women 
In love) because flfthe self-know] wigr uiquiird in these defeat by the God. 
'The wotiml ii inflicted at the very eeii!;e oTheewr and UJVttkm/ bin their 
grraEnesa depends Ofl their acceptance of the truth* 
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necessity to create type** which eoukl fulfil certain functions* 
rather than persons living their own lives, was made possible to 
the great dramatists by the adaptability of their material* Tliis f 
as we saw', is almost purely heroic* since certain profound causes, 
already noted* made the legends of the Greek heroes the perfect 
subjects for drama, TItest causes may now be classified as fol¬ 
lows : 

(i) The Hero-cults. 

(a'' The previous forion of Greek heroic legend with memories 
of the pre-Hdlcnk religious epoch. 

(3) The Homeric challenge to tfeuny- 

Hero-worship, as wz have secn^ gave to the famous dead the 
fimetions of Fertility danmnau The ground was thus “prepared 
for the a&sinrtprion, by a human protagonist ofvufitdenl quality, 
of the tt6Jc of Dionysus, and tile heroic subjects of ihe Doric 
dithyramb would have assisted the transformation. Thus the 
God’s after, standing in the midst of the orchestra^ could if 
necessary be regarded as a tomb. 5 

The legends themselves arc another matter. These talc* of 
adventure belonging to the centuries of conquest and migration, 
and probably during much material from actual events, art 
infinitely involved in the ancient ritual, and especially that 
part of it which came to be included, on Attic soil, in the 
Lesser Mysteries, That is to say, they are tales of an estranged 
childhood, recognition, a journey P trikls, a princess, then failure 

-a lost bride* a kinsman stain. Through all their variety of 
Incident this pattern is never objured; in the stories of Theseus 
and Jason it is complete. The poets concentrated on the ad¬ 
venturous deeds, the tragedian* on the final disaster, Odys- 
sens* adventures on the bland of Schcria ‘between a sleep and 
a sleep" arc of this nature^ and so we find them to be the sub¬ 
ject of a lost pl ay of Sophocles. 

But there is one type of legend which must have had its 
actual source in the former religion. In the tragic cycles of 
Orestes and CEdipus the battle for the New Year, and the New 
King, descended from the early days of the great kingdoms in 

1 Above, pp. 5*73, j£o. 

1 This Ridgeway enruidered la be ihr Origin dT Tragedy. 

9 Above, p, s 63 , ttoie Ii 11 noteworthy that subjects uken directly fo™ 
the Hind dp nor oraw in i 3 vj extant phtjt, 
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the East , 1 and mimed then, .13 now in the crude folk-plays, 
itseli provides the plot. It was used long afterwards for one 
more masterpiece, Shakespeare's Hamlet, whose origin has been 
traced u> similar rites,* Tin: ageless emotion engendered by 
these yearly dedication? of successive people* to the powers of 
life and death in the person of lheir king, reverberates in each 
re-creation of this tale.* In all three instance the old king is 
dead before the hero’s drama begins, and he himself returns 
to, and From, banishment, disfigured, black-robcd, and feigning 
madness or death, Like the black Vinter' fighter of the folk- 
play's who struggles for supremacy with his bright double,* I11 
each case the subject of the drama is the inward battle of the 
protagonist; the tragedy lies in die horror of ‘guilt’.* The plot 
was so firmly established in human memory, that the vacilla¬ 
tions of Hamlet and Orestes, and the spiritually blinding ignor¬ 
ance of (Edipus, followed by his physically blinding knowledge, 
became more important than the very horrible action. It is 
interesting to note that in the Greek examples, where the shed¬ 
ding of kindred blood retained so much of its primitive pol¬ 
lution, the hero * moral innocence won him redemption at the 
end of the dreadful tale by the intercession of the Gods, and 
that even die dying Hamlet suddenly perceived felicity. These 
pluvs founded upon seasonal rebirth, thus represent, like the 
Pro met he i a, a reversal of a former dispensation. When, there¬ 
fore, the daughters of ancient Night, who liad claimed Orestes 
with their fearful eneliammems, were finally conducted ia 
peace and goodwill to their cave beneath the Acropolis upon 
which Athena's temple stood , 1 the fusion or the chibouk 
powers of seasonal fertility, of human endeavour and divine 

A Sccpp, 170 IF. 

1 $ir I. Gollttrtez, HarrJri w Irfknrf. Sas£f> c ranmAiio.il ia LLi Hiilorv t>f 
i!ip Ifonta nih venluryj mentions Hamh-i :u wn ..r Ton, Cod tif lLe 
Spring. Hii-rr is Aw ill! Icelandic in .Vnikuhi J n Qfe, Set 

Gilbert Murray, 'Humlcl and Qrintev* 1^14, 

* Hirw for into the past rhb stream may resell bar t, I dare in* 
■iirmuf / Murray, op, ciL 

* t&Bflta, first Umr, afterward* blind alio, and tsrifcd; Ore*» cfolkured 
cLU^uLTri, liien mad. 

‘ 'Haitikt. ihaugb <10 Ute side of right agairot wrong, ls nx> triomph.ini 
ili>-er. Jle a tfod in Illicit, he raja stone, be ii the biller fool who mini 
il4y 1 hr king, 11 Gilbert Murray, op cit.* 23. 

1 £kJi.| fTinniififtj. w §t6 in (he cod. 
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intercession* was established in its proper harmony, as it was 
again established when Lite sdf-eursed tEdjpus, to the salute, 
in one prayer* of the Gods above ami be low, J descended alive 
into the earth ‘riven by love 5 , 1 now visible as the goal of Ins 
‘blind marches 1 . 

Thai was <mc consummation. There remains Homer, and 
the hem's naked challenge to Fate, the challenge of Prometheus 
or Antigone, and the expression in art of the Herakltitan defi¬ 
nition r ‘A man's character is his destiny, 1 * 

The fifth century Athenian can hardly have conceived of the 
death of the year as punishment for summer's pride.* He wtudd 
rather have agreed that 'Ripeness is all". Neither was the cyclic 
succession of die old ritual the result of Hubris, of the over* 
stepping of natural boundaries, but rather uf their retention, 
since in these rites all existence was considered as one. So die 
consistently moral poise of Tragedy chiefly, and the Old 
Comedy entire] y t iiood outside the ritual structure.® Neverthe¬ 
less Anaximander's ‘payment of retribution in the appointed 
time' h somewhat analogous in the type of plays discussrd 
above, Where human endeavour is a pari of the ritual plan, 
riiis especially rvident in the creations of jEsdiyjm, who saw 
dl life held together in the Justice of "Zeus* whoever He may 
be 1 . Yet he imagined Prometheus. Like Milton’*, his Faith was 
great enough to take as hero the Adversary in person and make 
him spiritually superior to defeat- only he went beyond Milton 
and Shelley in formulating a reconciliation ‘within the dis¬ 
position of dmf , because nf the ritual relation of that Adver¬ 
sary to hh God, 

The rebellion of Antigone I* a similar example, cm i he human 
plane, of martyrdom for a spiritual principle at the hands of 
the existing order. Here is no need even for a future trans- 

1 Soph., (E<I, CW.. w 1654-1655* 

1 W* R Yeau, Ctrffceitd Plqtt, 1934, P- 5 T.h The ritual moment u, of 
Count, ihr. it dam to the Mother of Rtbinh 

* HmmkMtm tut (Burnti*! numbering after Bywaur). iftfW 

dv&priiTfw iiai^LwV. 

1 "Each vear arrived, waxci ctintntffi the $~ui of Hubrii* and ia 

tkire 1 Gilbert Murray, fW Siagts 9/CrteM Ritigim, 191a, p T 47* 

4 CT. H Kuiui, St mitt \ in Cimjical Fftifofogjt, LITI, p. 6^: •'Ihc act 

tJlkts ntM Lmpinpi: 113Jon ^me single UmUntEun, hut shows hunun ^re&tnra 
outgrowing ilir world oflifRiKaikm. 1 
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formation. For Sophocles the heroic life was enough, aa for 
Shakespeare and Homer. The tremendous catastrophe of King 
CEdipm or Kin g Lear* if incommensurate with their deeds, is 
their 'offering to the grandeur of humanity ** 1 Euripides* in¬ 
volved in the dMHusjon of Athenian decline* often detached 
his characters from their heroic legend. They became persons„ 
and their fitting within the ritual structure was eomeqututly a 
little artificial, as in Comedy. But the heroes of the greatest 
three plays of all tragedians include their legend. They emerge 
from the gigantic background of their past to confront their 
Antagonist in the puny person of a Krctm or -Egiathu* or 
Jason. The human opponents of the Iliad were comparatively 
equally marched/ but tragedy has isolated the protagonist by 
turning the combat toward, so that the hero in his crisis incor¬ 
porates both divinity and victim \n the ritual relation which 
lies at the dramatic source . 3 

That is why Aristotle assigns such importance to the main¬ 
tenance of the plot from seed to fruition# The close of each of 
the mure successful tragedies or trilogies reveals a step taken 
in spiritual progress by means of its physical disaster, a step dial 
carries the protagonist beyond the cycle of seasonal drama, 
since it forces the barriers of a former social discipline. Each 
hero, as he emerges* brings with him a pmt world, fi'»r recreation 
by a divinity' whose nature has been recast during their mutual 
struggle. By this time the other character have fallen away. 
The whole previous action takes, shape as an imaginative experi¬ 
ence, Orestes and CEdipus face the Gods alone. 

1 1 jEsdayim lua mA.dc Apollo the iimigaior of Orests' deed. In Sophocles* 
£k#j hi* Interpretation of the God's ttkmmnd is thrown upon Orestes 
hjtliself. So the issue il entirely human * 1 Elec Ira herself presents *lh&t '-Oik^ 
tradirrfon wliidi a [lie essence of tragedy. There t$ nq wny out 1 * Xli^rn&pn, 
op. cit.,. p* SS5* 

* Compton R. Drapaiaff, Sue t'Utade, Fsmtumi, 33, Algicn, i£uj4. 3«*r 
'La pwbie dicdovrtT au deli drt eonJIits, La prtdatiniiitHi nsysifricuw- 
rend dignea I'un de l'iutre Jo ademsaLra 4ppctti a une mmomre inex¬ 
orable/ 

1 The isolation of the tngjc hero h beautifully linked by Kuhn* op H ttL 
p. willi a passage in F. 3 axl f * .W£fi&rar, pp, 4^49, Berlin. 193 r P ennoeritfng 
the focus of Greek ehuiical sculpture on man alone: "the Emanripaiiun of 
the Individujil ,* He pointj out ihitt the metopa of the ParibenoH which 
depet the ronUiet of man with sub-man, nos as heraldically opposed* but 
SU organically tnvohrd. are perfect symbols of ihb imaginative attainmcsiT. 
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Aaron, tyraZxdir a I lire* 204 
Abraham, 13*1, 199 L* fcoa 

Ahfi-Mujal, 59 

Aduan rlrmem +1 Myceiwr, 238; 
migrations* 

Aeschylus^ 32;,. Su aha Index: 
nfAuthDrUEei 

Agnn r in Comedy, 320, 331; in 
Tragedy, 333 

Agriculture. basis of Egyptian 
liniuEi, id; tarlieu, in Sumer* 
96; uhkniwri lu American 
inur%tTLntv 178; Ligrst. festivals; 
Athenian. 293 If. $<r uk# Fertility 
ril£ 

Altunin* 14, j 5* j 1 j, ^43,44 
Al 'L‘ braid « illltue, % E, 92, 94, 9b, 
87 

Att&r, aiming ng of, aoo* '-*04 ; 
double* =239; for burnt olTrrifigs, 
307 £; horned, too. 204* £ 1 7, 229, 
S3o f 34a; moveable, 219; of Stone¬ 
henge^ 151; uiihr^ik atone. *97* 
303: wailed, dW Harm, 

Pillar 

Amepenbot Ul t pyramid-inkcrii^ 
turn of, 176 

Amnica, G^ntraL ut Maya, Med* 
ca; North 1 cariiwl imrtikraou 
into, t j8; Souths si* Fen* 

Amulets, 99, 124* itntmal, 27, 109; 
ajic- t 04. 132* 13&: Hull-* 98; rings 
« 5 23 a,235 
Anaxagoras, 306 
Anufiimmder, 30Q t, 3J9 
/ViiMimetio, 303 f- 

Afmqlanr prlsioJ T 36, 39* 4b £ f lUa 
4 ^r# Sturm 
Angels, ligg 

Ariiniiili, curved 011 Fahfolithit 
wcapnm, 23. 27; csra-pamtinp 
of* tfi* 19 if,. HtftCrptkin of human 


irJaliun til, i&t h 23, 24; heraldic* 
l$J t 223, £45: Neolithic dftnii^ii- 
calion of* 73 s on ivory knifes 
handle*. no; lotemic, 34 f., 44; 
animal formi of Olympian dtiriti, 
373; animal mask; of Egyptian 
g«H n* E;of Mineari genii, M7: 
of priests, 34b; animal dinted, 43* 
-“f-l n: animal oorhotni. 90; ditMUi, 
320 

Ankb-mgrij 24S n, 4 

Antigone, 323, $24* J jtfG T 3*3 f. 

Aphrodite. 24a, jSB; tnsiilitlefc mar 
riagt, 335 it $: of 1 he Dow, 234; 
oriental character of. 27^; m>ii of; 
Dove of, 27b 

Apolb* r^liost, 225; cruelty uf, j-!h 
origin rn vegetation-god* hjj; 
and Ihonviin-P. ?M r 387; in Pytha- 
?wan system, 3O7 C 

Arabia, lltmEswriohfp ljd, 123 

Arduieaure, brst appearance of, 

84* 91; MrgaUthic, Neuli* 

diic* 1281 relation lo pillar*war- 
ilktp, J 27 : of Mycenaean thnbi T 

aM f - 

Arm, our* Earth-spirit^ 47b 

Ariadne, 24S 

/\rii top Jm net T ritual structure of 
P%»> 3 2 ° 

Amtoik r 308,310*323, 341’}, 330 

Afpadiiyeh, 78, 128; domed build- 
Engs, 92; figurines, 7^ 93; pottery, 
78 p<W 

An, fine iixttejukm of* i y r function 
in trllgMfi, 35, 39, 83; Grc*k 
mainland religious, 243 f£; timgic 
intent, 19, 20^ 41; Nco3iiMi- T ab- 
1 tract characlfiT c£ t 85 

Artemis,. 275; Britaitiartn equaled 
wiib f iiy, Goddeis of die Gate, 
120 
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Ary am, common dviikaiion and 
religion of, 361 t; v-Qm-epiiou of 
Divine Order, comae! with 
Mesopolnmla, 'M t; westward 
nwni^iUi 31 )^ 

‘Aifatanoth oflbr *betp\ aoi 
Athena, 2G7* bird- and iimkc^mb- 
I rm* 2^3; early temple iu Athens, 
353; once an Eacnh-diviruty* 275, 
394; relation to Cretan Earth- 
mother* 221; and Ttuy* 353*. 253. 
JltfohffNcitb 

Athene annual **tr*tl rnarmge in 
renv-byre f \oy r Dionysus in, 2&b. 
£0 j/j c Drama 
jtani. mtombm. 304 
Aurignacfaui female iisiucUs, 37, 

Mr 56 l F Ga, **?; fertility* 

symbol *6- 6*» Eypw&l cul¬ 

ture, 3 

Australia, modem Paleolithic cul¬ 
tures in, a§ 1. 46 f- 49* ja f.. 55 
Australian ground drawings, 49, 
50 

Avebury, 147 f. 

Axe* Neolidik improved type of* 73, 
86; a* none amulet in bronxe, 
I oil; sacred, stuck into pillars* 
313! pdlshcd, votive* 13** i4 y: 
protecting dead, 143; on Give 
wall at Niatu, ago; on Mcfililhu’ 
gtavr-itoibcs fa1 Brittany, 10 i Is 
Neolithic: grave* on Malta, 13a; 

In Mysteries, agS; *n M ifefrofoi 
163,- Double .\k 

Azilian cultmr, 27 
Aitcd, i^ nnu aiian and rdigim, 

I&7C 

Bukdiosi 284 
Bata, Cave of the. 

Bean of Artemis, m 4 

Bin*eck ? a 7 i 47 

Mirth, lil Myiterifft, 2§8 
Blood of sacrifice, 204* an;; anoint- 
lug with, 124. <931 ipr Ink ling, 
703; M.iod-offering. 1S6. tgg 
Boitn for iitrifirr, tjfi* iht, 

■ fell 


Boat* Goddcas in* 233, *39; of the 
Sun, Sumerian, 171: boat-model^ 
tn graves, laslboat-shapcdgravra* 
i« 

Booth, foe Ark, syB; for early dram¬ 
atic mysteries* 31&; for Sacred 
Marriage, ci>j. 104 
Bruno, i&4 notes 3,4, 29B 
Britomaxtii (Diktynrtah Oman 
Mountain Mother, 229 
Brittany, megaliths of, 139 
Bull Moon-god of Ur, 10a C; I'une- 
tioji of homa, 2ag; in Orphic rites* 
383; on coffin^ 235, 236; religious 
importance m the sacrifice, av&fi; 
ikuSU on graves, 229 f. 

Bull-catching* 245 
BiillH20utesa t in€>ctc t a29; un main¬ 
land, *44; on scab, 383: in Plants 
Atlantis, sag; at Eleuakiia, 295 
Bull-hide shields, 117,1:33 
Bull-images* Jeroboam 1 ** 306 

Bull-maters 48, os, 152* afls, 290 
flulUarrifko, 229, 235* 395; at 
Diatiyaia, 3(4* 3 - 5 i Sr* nfroHareta 
Burial riles* primitive, 63 ff,; of Pa- 
irodits and Hetmr, afi6 
Burials, TaaLaii, 107; Eadartan, 108; 
extended or Hexed, ou f., 96; in 
cant, b f on Crete, 234; 

tmcntaliun of, 67; KCnncUry, 691 
binding before burial bG, H;. Srr 
u/jfl Tombs 

aiming Bush, the, iat f wa* *04 
fliAshmcCL of S. Africa, got* 38+ 41* 
+*.48,33,55,57.64 
Buiitrlliej* symbolic, 238, 241 

Cairns* 325; ofC a i thum , i 29; Peru¬ 
vian, 190; suhmeute for pillar* 
124; c T of witness 200 
Calendar^ |6B| i%* 180, 185 
Canaan* rebgidti of* 197 f. 

Canoes, mythical 180. ihi 
Canute* 14; 

Capstan art. Bt; domestic rattle in + 
75; Ncolithir klcas tn + 79; figu¬ 
ring 79, Si* qumu, 76; iurvi- 
v*K 93 h 139, 140 
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Carmel, Ml-, burial* on p 7, 53, 65 
Caraii^ 145 ft, 14k 155 
Cfl*tiikp, 15*17 
CallLn, G Jp 40, 59 
CaEUc-taecdmg, efcrly, 74 f, 
Cutitc-byre,, Moiiir^-Coddra &*< n9* 
iOl ; iCCTkC of Sacred Marriage, 
IP 3 

Cave* entrance used as dwelling, 7+ 
8 P 31; Fatwiithtc ccmnonift in 
depths oft ft; painting* in i Hi!.; 
hvmt of dead., 65 fft; rrpr&enu 
Mother* 27 k 53_ ha, 0JJ; r^litpotu 
significance, 3, 22; in Australia, 
3*1'5 iupaftf; Bujhrrrcn^ $B: in 
MeLmcsifcn Jcgrnd r *56; rrlmion 
to Mayan architecture. ifli E; and 
MegaHthic* 135; EmpnlDkl-e? and, 
3t?6* Miruxui tarred* 214 ft; tuy>- 
leries performed in, 299 
Cave-dweller^ CJncbimcc. 187; Xts 
andenhaft 5; mCwc, 2 t 3 
Cave-paintings* content P 16 fft; diitri- 
buucm* t>- inneceixibiOty, tt f 1 t f’E: 
magical and religious significance* 
Q; palimpsests, 14; ligni in, 16 fE 
iff dim Anirnak jhH individual 
ild 

Ckrcmonirk in nvtni'dcpthi, H a r 
ratahlhhhsg Covenant, aoot raub- 
ltiijijn ; 3 union, 35; psytholagkml 
need for, .35, Jg, % airfl Fer¬ 
tility ritm, f niriatiop. Sacrifice 
Chancdade* 33 
La Chapel te mix Saints* 66 
CMt L f^o ifioe, 193* 206 
diovm, drama cir, development oft 

3 'Sf’ 

Christ, birth of, in cive*byrc, 106; 

uses symbolism of ear of corn, 398 
churinga* 'xpirit-hmuaft 3,6, 37, 38, 
4M4- 133* J 43 
circle*, lymholiim oft 149, 159 
city, a* ndtjdoLu unit, 246 FT; nugi- 
caJ defences oft 249 IT. 
dtvi>nn signs, 17 
CJouide (cave), 11 

vpain 3 injs on Myccnmi, 235 f. 
Ojguft painting af, 8 ( 


column,, embodiment of deity, 217. 
Set a/ra PiJLar 

Combarella, ao-culled *erotic scene' 
or snaked donee: 3 ^ 40,56,59, 
Comedy, ritual origin* 330* aimf- 
turc-graft 

romniunion wish deity, rtieam of 
flfhininj T 204, 207 
condor, associated with Sun in S. 

America, 191 
Cano, 143, 143, t-1^ 
corn-ear, tyrnholkm of, 29B-C1 
co? lumr. 244-5 i dramatic, 317 
Covenant,Jehovah r n with Abraham, 
197, »f; with Mansi* 201-2; 
final* 198* 209^ Jacob’* wEth 
Laban, 200 

Cow in legends, H54; ju guide, 250ft; 
rmrliral hreodf, 74 E; sacrificed to 
Hera* 375; connection with 
Mother Goddess, fa men; Great 
Goddam conceived us in Egypt, 
lt& If* India, 103* and VVaiem 
.Avia, but not Minoan God¬ 
dess, 230 

eow-rnajsk of Hera T 267 
Qnv-mother, meUcs newly dead, 
120, 174 

cremation, imrodurcion into Greece, 
266 

crescent, representing Mooi-God 
or Bull* too, lot; forming en¬ 
trance to luegalidiir ihmw and 
tnmljs, 1 19, 129 

Crete, Minoam culture; and religion 
of, 213 it; birth nod grave of 
Zens Lit SIS* 276-71 mysteries 
odgina te in* 289 f. 

Cr^magnon people, 3* 5, 15* 35 

in On 1 ml American mytho¬ 
logy. f8o 

erowtu lymhotism of, 113, 176ft; 
homed, ioi, 177 

njp-holea, 146 ; connected with 
funeral 

cyclic principle, XcolilliiL appreda- 
rkm oft ^3; rscperienceu Oiphte 
doCUTRC oft JOj 

cymbals * 281 
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Ttenum, in Gtek hero cults, 275; 
in Orphani, 579, 304; In Thales' 
thought, 302,312 

dances, ritual* 313; masked, 23, 3a, 
45 C, gi, g£, 1 ia, 19&; Mdamrian, 
1561 157 £> liH VffnfMLn x ocgL 
aide Oil wal-% 221 f; revival of, 

269; of knunete, 232, j j 3 i ‘ of 
S*l:i + 2493 oTTliySzui^i 317; 
at HnJoa, vg4- iS« ala Deltn 
danebg ^ n ftifl d*» m*gk miset, 247 
f*; of Attic ihealre, 31b f. 
dead, iht' attitude 10, 35, 63 f n 70; 
disprttal cf H by Neanderthal man, 
6; Milieu ritet of, 334 C; My- 
ccxEEan mlt t/, 434 f.; unburin I, 
atones representing, 355- -S« td/o 
Burials. Tombs; HerOcdki 
death, in Mvalency aj^; of bugle 
hero, 333 

Dd«y labyrinth-donee an,. 248,277 

Delphic oracle, an Earth-unade, 
a 77 

Dcrorur, aai; inherit* attribute of 
Minopiu fcrtiliiy g^tliss, 276; b 
Mvaimn, 293: At Hujoiu 294; 
mnrriagewith lasiou. sgniwaivjer- 
mgs of. 397, caihcdTbcEiiiiiphortrt, 
293- Sma/jc llLcUBOphcrria 

Destiny* 369* 273 
Dike, 3 ^ 5 , 3*0 
I^ktypte^rittHnartU, 223 
£^^303,304 

Dionysus* 2B0; birth, a* Wine* 
god* 283; Thradan ihiara *T, 
2S4; in Thebes, 385; tomb ef T a8&; 
Asri Apdllo, 387; and Osiris* s8§> 
323; Orpheus and, 2B7 I"-- 307; hi 
laser Mysteric% U95; Attic irag* 
etly ba%rd on ritual of, 313 r 323 
Dionmui ElcUtbcreui p 31 | t 313 
Dionysus UkuitQ h 298-9 
ibihymmb. throdn of nrigb* 3I3; 

In hbtoft&l ihne, 3T4 
Dithvnunbd^ Dionyiua, flE^r 313 
Dog, dororuleatcrip 74, 83 
dolmens, mb. 190; nf Brittany* 142 
EE* of Mdanciia, tsi Altar find 
Cave of the Dead, 153,134 


Etefsbcflhotva (Jk Rhodesia^ ^cmJ 
cave, 36 

Double Ane p 19, S3, 3 tB* aai, 330, 
235* 244; ihrutl ion* or carved 
upon pillars, 2*5,316, 230, 234 
doves., 244: of Mhtoan goddess, 93-41 
priestesses called, 273 n. 4; aphro¬ 
dite of the, 234 

dram*, origin of Attic in ritual, jooj 
oris; ins and development, 313 f, 
Sif dw Comedy. Tragedy 
Dyin^ the, 303s r-arty* in 

Egypt, 116; in Mcsopolamia! 955 
possible cull in Malta, 134 Cl 
Joseph as type of. so i 
dynamism, religious 320 If. 

Earth, contact with, significances 
27; oo longer centre of universe, 
309 

Earth-divinities of Thrace T 2EL4 
Earth Goddess. Mayan, as serpent, 
183; of Mcrico, 154+ tBS;; of Bern, 
t^o; Sumerian,, ijt; Artietm a# T 
S94, $M aleJaguar 
Earth Mother; Mhioan, aiA C; hull 
ucriftccd to, sag, not worshipped 
hy Aryan** 262; In Myitefca* 63; 
293, 298 

Egypt „ early r^gnus and social 
dmltpwn& K S06 If.; diiKH- 
rigins, 1 1 4; first towns, 111 f ; 
nome-capitab and gods of, 112 l; 
union of, 113 ff., in peoon of 
thig, *16; symbolurri of onwrtu 
115; Libyan kdluerure, 1 (4; Mexi¬ 
can piindleb, 192 f,; hind and, 

2PI 

Elnitfnian mjmaiei, 145, 232, 294, 
^ r - 

Elcuak *S6, 288; itieatEbg of name^ 
^>7 

Eikiihyi^raveof, 214 
Empedocles 305 F_ 

Epic, 323, 326 
Ephnrnjdrt, 291 
Erklulionicto. -j ^3 
Eskknm, 13,33 c, 42 
Euripklea, 330 
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EvievMother (Rachel)* 20 x 
Expi alion, 45 f. 

EitkitlV vfrkm* 20? 

Female lyinbolknip 17, Sk *li* 
Figurines 

U Fenwie, 37,40,47^61, ^5,06 
fertility charms, 152; oi&renity and 

lliveuive^ JIB 
fertility gocfc. iri 56 . 276 
fertility Tiles, 40, 41, 44, 56, 15a, 
163; lEmiorml, 87, 156, 249, 20$. 
294; origin of JnLTtii in, 313, 

figs of sycamore, tym holism os. 
IftO 

lig-juiee^ *40 

%unries, female, 35, ?&, 83, 0O, 04, 
tnfl, |o§; of Mother Goddrsi, 93, 
94: in America* [79 
fmgrn, tamfkti of* 17, 49* 03 
fish, deiEjen in iomt of, 91 
fiih-lutesns, tyO 
flesh, feast off a w r 285, 290, 397 
folk-play*, 319 f. 

Font <fcGaume, 1 i r 14+ 19,121,41 

food-prodtirtioni, menial influence 

73 

fou nd a t i on - myth* of Greek cities, 
250 

ftitiTp in Mayan and American 

uivtk, 180 

Gagarino on Don, 7 n+ %56, 57 

Gargas, 15, 49,50,62,513 

gate, gateway, symbolic, hki-xiie, 

104, tab T-i 101 f* *54; rrpiTseifEi 
Mo^rr^nddesi, 100* 119; of re¬ 
birth* ijg Iran-guar de d* -146; 
homed, «£»* I2$ T 14Q* 15a, 163 
geniu Mmnan* 205 H, 245: jfid Ai- 
Syrian, 225 

geometric tendency in tale Pahrali- 
thic lit, 70 

giants* 'Ut[iib> oP* lag; 'from over 
thc*« T , 154: Olympians and* 273 
gigmx, 104. 105 
goat*. Dinnvsoj and, 314 
goai-dancr, gcat-snug* 3*5 


G^Ackn. aa Gat*, 27, 53, 6?, 88; w 
City* us Cow-byre, 98, joi; 
as Gate, too, 119; at Hut, 08: u 
i iimhsianc, 129 ff.; m Tree, I 3 C 
Goddess, uf western Asia., Mitemo 
aspects* j/f Earth Mother, MttJri* 
tain Mother* Vegetation gcxldeya; 
never conceived as cow, 330; on 
K. Triad* sarcophagus* 236^ in 
boat, ^33, 239; in horse-drawn 
rharim, 336; on s!iar t 240; new 
a 1 elation to cummunity, 24^ F.; 
snake a£id T 318 f; ritual repug¬ 
nant to early Greets, 375: Em- 
pcdodcs and t 306, Set Great 
Goddess, Great Mother 
Goddesses, kcajf replaced by male 
divinities* 350,06$ 

Gndefroy, Eire, j&i, 164 

^fou GoetdoSp 4^ 29 jl n cow, 116 

r 

Great Mother, 119, 223, 276+284 
Greece* early immigrant^ 34a f; 
art of undei Cretan inEuenrev 243; 
Northern invaders of* 264 
Greeks* early achievement, 261 
grifiin, +V[inoan, 225, ii8* 23S, 244; 

griHii^heiiied figure*, 238 
grova, 200,205, ao6 
Guardian Ghost, £34, 156, £_5g p 

Hadendna, 76, my 
Hagliia Ttiada. sort cphagiu from, 
235 ^ 

Hagbr Kim, 133* 135 
Hal SaJUcni+ tga, 134, 135-6*215 
HalTarxkn, 133, 134. 147,15$ 
hjIf-nBctta, tarred, S45 
Haloa, the* 204 
Hetnhh origin o£ plot, 328 
hand*, impresskorn of 17, 49; of 
great itae. 40 

Hatlinr, 115, 121, 175; a* Cckttial 
Gbw, 119-asHotue^Hnrus* *15, 
lijlMpillilr* (19 
healing .lhrines, 136^ ^ 15 
heaven, teropontry, J 38 It. 7 
Hecitir r 268 £; Fdlar of Troy, B 251 

jx 4 £ funeral rito, *GG 
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Helm in Dorian legend, 2,50; Den- 
dntK S65 
Heliopolis, 168 

Heni. 267, 3:75 * 276+ -Safal*? Cow 
Hefakleilt^ ill Eyihmiiy, 305, 306 f. 
Her akks. 376, 324; origin At vegeia- 
l lOD-dcil y, j8o; ^Return of soof of 1 . 
96a 

ikfDdutm, 289^ uni w Index of 
Aiithofflfet 

heroes: goddesses susd r 376; tragic, 
inevitable defeat of 32G? cull of. 
Mycci if an beginning*., 257;chert- 
rd by inunoducitan of cremation, 
s6&; revived by Greeks, 280 
Heroic Age, HoiTirr and t alio; hnuir 
kgcudi as dramsitk subjeetj, 327; 
heroic suiijccu on scab, 257 f. 
Hoftht, 309 

Homer. 244. 290. 329; uunJ hiat>k 
*|fe, 360; hi* conception of man's 
*ouE 2iir: pirtunc of earlier toci- 
eiksp sj6.| L; treatment of Olym¬ 
pian*, 267 

Horned Altar, 100, 304* 317, 329, 
230 

Homed Ctovtil mi 
Homed Gale, 100, 129, 140, 1^1, 
1^3 

Hom.\ a* channrU of vital force, 
5<jp f., £7* loo, 229: of crniwcTU' 
lion* 217* 2 * 6 , ?3|l t Of 

tumidi, 139 E; in Mnltot templet, 

134; female holding* 59 f.; placed 
Of] giavd 4 , 6Gf; taitii, on altar, 
too; day vorive, 131+ 146 
hone, introduction of, 243; earning 
df, 2^; df Troy, 249, 290 n. 4. 
■jjgE 

Horui. 113; Follower* of. 115 
Huhu 3 ain of Tiura. 374; 303* JW, 
525 

human figure in cave-art. 23 £« 43 
hunting, 0; ritual* 4^-6* 193 
hul-amulctL, 98 
Hrn-Mother, 352 

bul-ihrinei, 104 
hut-urn. Cioddre in. 22 X 


hutij, Aurignadra, 7 n - r 84; Sum- 
man recdp 64, % t 95s tipu 
rcprcsejiliiig, 19 
Hyakinthoa, 287 

lacL-hos. l86p 394 
lotion, «£*1 

IcLeon Give, shield from, 227 
Jtbeaii IJakcvlv 274 £, ffi8a p 291,292 
Iluuf* gods in. 21^7-8 
images, reason for Semitic prohibit 
lion of 124* 191ft 
Imgidudp lion-bird* ide* 105 
Inaimo, symbol of, 99, 231, 232,. 248 
n. 4 

Inras* lotcmiim among* 190: archie 
tenure of, (69, 191; rdigitHii 
gnvrramrnl, 189; rov-il rile*. 192 

IE 

Incubation. 136, 2i6 
India* 49i Nurihrm* thakotithk 
figurines in. (14, ta%; links with 
SttracTp togs mdk drawing?, 41 
Indian demenu in Orphiim^ 

3*5 

Indo-European names in N* Syria, 
2*3 

Inmadmn of lYthagom* 391; initia¬ 
tion ceremonta, AitanUi^ 37, 
47> 53^ Ifi3i Creek, 290; 

M c La ut^um. 153; in caves. 38* 53; 
Ai Ekuttt, 295 (. 

Ionian phjir>ophy f 3m fT. 
inntEuu, *42, 300 
Ionic order, derivation,, too 
ifeui* 364 

irrigation. 77,111,179 
tshinr* 104, 119, 223 
lab, tto r 131.292 
hbimk pinhibition of images. 134 
Israel, urigiro, 197, 199 i\ absence 
of visual art, %q$ : traces of Egyp¬ 
tian intkmrci, 201 „ 204: fnrtivak 
of none ritual* 300, 303 

Isturi ti, 27 

Italy* mingling of Paleolithic and 
later cultures in* Br-a; Orphimi 
In, 304 

Ivy. in Minain ritea* 237 

3+2 
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Jacob, j£4»2O0fF. 

Jsjpiar, Mayan Earth-Goddo* emb¬ 
lem. 179,1% 101 

Jehovah* parallels with other deities, 
20B 

Joseph. parallel with Dying God, 201 
Journey of the soul, 309; of the dead. 
[56, J59; in Esypiinn tern. 174 f. ; 
«f letCrjn or holy be inf, 37, 43, 47, 
50 L; or CHonyiuji* a&a ff.; of lib. 
ifll 

Jtiiiiccp related to Sun, 171, 176; 

(PB^r 3 o®i 3»9 

Ka. the, 1 16 
Kudinas, 251 
Kali, 119 

Karadjeri caves, 37* 40.41 
kern-os, 296 f- 

kiiigSj, early Egyptian* fuoeiicm of. 
171 (T,: SlusjetLul. 170; ID Uriel, 
305 He Homeric, 265 
A-ii^aim tree, 120,23b 
knot* acredp 23U ^41 * 244 
Kore, with Minora vegetaiion-gpd- 
dc»j £21; Athena called, 370; m 
Hie Mysteries., 221 

Kmittte, earliest, s2t; represented 
as Assyrian genii, 227; dance of, 
a fertility rite, 232: hymn of. 281 
Kypriv 306 

Labsulide. t i r 47 

Labyrinth, 1^7, 190 f.: magic lignltL 
taper, 247; oMitingr 247- ■£» aim 
Mam 

La Loja, 14 

lamps, rudimentary, 8, 33,84; m the 
Vlyiucfie), 29b 
Ijj-waux. 15 n. 3*21 
Lingerie Bane, a? 

Lauwcl> 27*59 Lh roo 
Law of lirar| T 203,204 
left-hamfcdpAa on Mgnati, 357 
3 egrnds, Greek heroic, 327 
Le-hev-heVs Melanesian divtmiy, 
154 ff.. 159, 162 
L«iaffl p 317 t 
Lruklppan,, 304 


bbatiom, 235 

Libyan** io 8 a it?; influence on 
Egypt, M 4 E prehiiioric settle- 
menlinCme, i 13 e Libyan Conner- 
tmm of Athena, 2 32 
life after death, belief in among 
Xejiidcnhaii, 6; in Homer, 265; 
in Melanesia, i ~fi: in Peru. 192, 
594: Minoan* m Ringof_\'eaior 
liknon. 297. 298 
Embs t votive, 13d 

Ibn, cOTmeeied with Mothrr-God- 
tios Lc lethal aspect. 11$ L r 12 7, 
223; an Ring of Nos lor, 237 
llama in Peruvian religion. 193, 194 
LocmariatjUETp 143, I45 

‘macaroni 1 signs in cave-art^ lignifi- 
canct. t6, 79 
La Madeleine, 46 

rraandeo, rG p 50, 143; as jJaUlotn 
lor the dance. 50 £ p 150 
Mimads. 283 

Magdalenian bti El-roarers, 48; 

carved weapons. 35 fL; ebiiringai„ 
S 3 

magic. ig p 35, 187; « defence of 
otlo^ J47 f H 

maiic, cultivation of T 179 il i : inaiio 
god 184 

Mafci ceremonies, 153, 155, ifU ff* 
Mahtunb i, 58 

male divinity, 63 cl 2: early absence 
of, 88. Sttalw Young God 
Makkula, 143, *52 £, J 59 f - 
Malta {tsbndh ECospla of, i31 fF., 
177: cfealion-lcgcml in, 132 0-; 
statue*, realistic and ideal, 137; 
Sumerian parallel^ 1 |B > 148 
Mafc'ta (Siberia i, 7 n_ 2 P 57, 38, 
68 

mamiPdih, 20 v 67: Mamma di Dan* 
ccr,25 

Mand&n l.-uitam, 40,43,59 
Marduk,fuii£ lions of, 155, 171 
Marwuks. 45 
Mas d*Aiit. 27.47 
masked dances, 23,43,190,237 
masked prints, 172. 227, 273 
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masks, human, gold, at Mywv» 
■Jfi6; dramatic. 317,3*0; rrremon- 
taL,3£ 2. Jir* aho under Animal 
jnalrorr, 3 iv t 2 h$ 

Maya dviliulinp, 179If.: Maya 
anrhl lecture, 180 f.; *fii fptuxcy 

184m; drdtitr, 183; ptcOCeupa- 

lion with time-cycles, 183 
mare, f4t t 143. 317. Set al™ Labyr¬ 
inth* (“asli of Approach 
masc'danor* 297 

megalithic &rchheeiuTe + to 8 ff.; in 
Malta. 131 ft; Spain, (39 fT; 
France, 141 ff; Biilish Isles, 14S 
if.; Central America t iSo f.: Peru, 
sgp; megaiiibic religion, in Mela* 
TiMm, 151 IF;ritual, i6l it 
Bugatu* rr waning cave. 293 
Melanesia, metndithK- religion in, 
i_^i ff.; Mesopotamian influence 
in, 154 

CTimhirs, 146. 355 

Mexico, culture and religion of, 55 
L: maize originates in t 179 
Mklria., 1245* 253, tombs at , ^55 
mlilt Iioly r 97: ofTrrmg of, 14*1 
Lax MiL]*ft*, Vi, 2S9,139, 2 4^ 

MlmtnT > trligiiin, IT.- mhmnyrr] 

under Olympian*. 279; revival, 
379 f.- Minoati rshuw, 244-5 
Mbini. tomb rf p 234; King of, 238 f. 
Mirryai, 254 and ». 2 
Mistress of Wild Cmatnreiv 223 
Mnaidra, 133 

monolith. 1 !. upright, significance of, 
153; Ma)TW. t&3 
MonLespan. is, 17, 19*41,30,84 
Moon-God of Or. 102 f 
MwUf-jai E 

Mother of the Myslenm. 376 
Mother-Goddess, 40+ 79* 8h. 93: 
localisation or type, 54; t*rm ponuy 
disappearance of, 55; connection 
with moujnaini $ 5 * ■with huto, 
m^E, 1*7, cult on Malta, 
134 f; in Spain, 139 if: France, 
14? A; Egypt* 1t& li ■ ■ %tririet in 
Artak*. *73; b Saharan mck- 
pamting^ 79; at Arpachiyeh. 78, 


90; Receive* of the Dead. 9 S**S*! 
frn>cknii aspect of, rig, 134, 183; 
cavern-form of. I 3 J+ 176; em¬ 
bodied in tree, 120 f.: *s Gate, 9b, 
129; or Enclosure. l§X; exprrsvrd 
in Megalilhk architecture. 129 
IT.; ermidilng, Cretan. 213; of the 
Hearth. 194; necklace of. ure* 
141- replacement or inheritance 
by Greek deities. 275 E St* bIsd 
Earth Goddess* Earth Mother* 
Mountain Mother 

oiutmiam: in Sumerian religion* 95* 
168; Mom on, *03; seat of Indo- 
European sky^jod, 26ft; replaced 
by pillar. 216 
Mountain Goddess 235 
MountaimMoiher, 2ifi, 245, 29 i f 
anti see 

mountain ibnna, Minoan. 315 f, 
NfattStEfint culture* 58 
[^a Moo the. 16 

My cent* 253* 27#: Minoan cull- 
objects at. 244; Gravc-rLrde, 

Lion Gate* 317; Treasury of 
Atreus. 255 

M yp pj p p civilmLMiii iLv rajatclla- 

don of cilice *5*4 

Mfcniou niiiure-dlvinitics re¬ 
placed by Olympians, 275 
Myatrrics, 289; Cretan* Egyptian 
and Fhrygiaiu 289 f; Eleiidnian, 
145* 29*, 294 IT.; Orpheus and. 
290 U Melanesian parallels, 164 

Names n entities, 116 
Narmer, palette of*115 
NatufianbiirialS'fiG^iddef, 78*79, 107 
Ncandmhai man f ^ 6,65.6& 
necklace of Mother fk*ldisii T i tre „ i 4 e 
A> ilh, iJlryangoddcM. I {4, tl£f. 
Neolithic civiliaaiion. pastoniJ and 
agricultural, 77; apjiredalbn of 
cytlk movttucnU 73, 83; Lnven- 
tivc character* 85, 167; Sinh with 
i'akcoiithic, 70, 81-2* r^o; muihc- 
ffiiikal tcmicncles. 107; axe as 
ivmbol, i4*f.; probable emer¬ 
gence of Young God* 86-7 
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Nero* agg 

New Year rites, 319, 318-3 
Nbiux, is. 15, *0, 32* 4 1 - 5<h 
230 

Night-Sun, 184, *88 
ninefold river of dealt, 1 HB n., 1&1 
NinkhursaE, l' s n 1 pi r* at Al J Lfbasd t 
95, [Ol; Sacred Marriage of, 103 

*» IQ 4t 2 75 

Nianitm. tablet uf, 49 3, 396 
nonjt'SitiEn of Egypt* t to 
numbers, PyihagareatL 308 f. 

Nut, ilcy-gwlde$A, 119 

Oak , 199* mo 

Ody«Ky, nlual pattern in t 768 

CEdfptitp 324. 346, S3 7- 33*> 
oil* anointing with* of Aaron, 704: 
ot'king, 176 s of stones, it*5 ft, 153. 
iVf fl/rti Pillars 
Ojlbw* Indians, 4I 
Olympian deities, changelessnew of, 
H7B* origiai, 387; contest with 
Giants, 773; and Titans. 374+ 
Homer &nd, 1^7: philosophers 
an/d, 301 ft- 
Olympic Gamo, 200 
‘On*, The*, 3^2, I03, 304,308 f- 
oracle* i« Delphi 
Qixhnroenot, 135 

3^* 3^7* 338* 330 

□rim [ , of temples* 135, 146, 

149.150 j mime, 303 
Orpheus, 579, 286: doctrine and 
wcwfc, 307 f-i and Mysterin, 290 
f.| FythagOfW and, 307 
Orphic grave-iablea, 903,3*4 
Orphic myths in Plato, 311 
Otpliiun, dfecu of* m Italy* 304: 
PJ.no and T 311 

Osiris* myth of, ts 1; birthday, 
166; frinig and, 17a £* mysteries 
nf p 2% p 298; identifies iron with 
Dioitynts* 3225 universality of, 

M4 

Owlof Aihcna T 25' , j, 1 

Owl Coddess T 23211- e 


Faimlithk: *rt P rcllgioua character 
of* »; culture* survival! In Neoli¬ 
thic period, yi If. &r also Gave, 
Cave-art, Anmiab, Figurines 
paleiirs.ikm, 13; date, no 
Palladium, 252 
PajTxiEEiEdcrsi of Elea, 3 m 
partiripition Enwttb™), 309, 310, 
312* 317; through 1mriy ritra, 42* 
283,289, 299 

La Posiega, it. iS* tj t 19, 61* &b # 

* 48**45 

Pasiphac, Queen, legend of* 103 
>ih of approach** labyrinthine* in 
primitive gnHind-drawtngv 50 F-, 
62 p 157; within Egyptian pyra¬ 
mids, 174: absent in Central 
American pyramid** 133, 143 C* 
101 j 148 f„ 169. Srr a£itf jmirtwy 
of the soui. Zigffiirac 
Patrodus, funeral rite* of* a8h 
peak, corresponds to pillar* in ritual, 
416 

Peeh-Merle, Li* 14, 15. 17 p 4°* 

5 ^ 

El Fendo, 14 

Persephone, LE93; goddeo of rebirth* 
283; in Ixssct Mysteries* 295 
Penjj cocermim in, !Wj religious 

rynthesb in* 194-5- $** Incas 
phallic emblems of Dionysus, and 
Osirii* 318; songs, origin* of 
comedy, 313,318 

Pharaoh, religious dutia of p 175; 
repraentmtirt of Ra T 175: Inca 
paralkK (S>2 

philosopher*, attitude to Olympun- 
Uns, 301 fF- 

philcaophy, Ionian* 30D If. 
phyim 30 E and CL t, 3*o, S*t 
Ficus, bbthmar^ 392 

pig in ritual, 163, 293* 294 

LaPikta* ifi fe -0* 

pillar: aodming of, 124, 200, 216; as 
altar, 200. aiiimiLittofi to tree, 99, 
Pli-2, !&>; in Maltese temydeii 
334; SolomonY icmplep 305, 217; 
in Mlnoan tombs, 234, 235; My- 
Lemran tbokti* 255; widt brejj□, 


PaimMubes* 8 P 3i> 03 


S 45 
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129; Bom! of earth And sky, r^ 
mo; 1 ako* pEacr nf Goddcst, *45; 
wmboi of Gale. (w; Bronze Age 
fi-y -nftmtjr view oC 217 ptllAr of 

cloud or flame, M3; or Hercules 
iaGi Haihor a*, tig; Hector a> 
Pillar of Ttoy, 551 m +- *ho 

Coltinrn, Recd-bundlcl 
pilUr-iliar, 126, 200, 21$ 
pilUtr-cf^TJrat Mu***, 2I 5 * F-* 

*34 

pillar Jehovah, aoa 
pillared ihmiea*317, 244 
plans 30^ 310 f.; and Crphism, 
311; Awimny of, 311: Theo¬ 
ry of ldetts, 31* 
pjniLgiii symbolic, 145 
ploughing, ritual, ago 
PI u Larch, 280 
PredinoaL 62,84 

prophet? nflsr*d + religion <if, 205 Hi 
Attitude to sacrifice, 307 f. 

P^alrrts of David, mB 
Ftyctoo cave, 215 

pyramids* of Egypt T ilevrlopniruE 
and sigTitfurance* 173 f.; of Central 
America, 179, iBl-c: and Peru. 
!<Jt 

Pytha^orai. 391 r 305; philosophy of, 
307 ;*di™lof* 3 o 8 

Queen, funeral lilts of, at Ur, !D5< 
in Cave of Rats Spahs to<6, in 
Fens 192 £ 

QpcUakoaU, iB?* iBB; Pyramid 
Temple oT, riy 

fla. 175+176 

Ridktt T "Evvc-M^iin \ adt 
ram-surrogate of ? 20O 
rams p horns. symbol Lrrn of. 100 
rebirth. rilK lor. 37. 16: ■ from esvc- 
tomb, 106; cauldron of, in myths. 

reciprocity in rdigikM* though*, ai>. 

195.312; ofwtctifice* 200 
recnndlkitkOEi tiding tragedies, 325 

red nehre, § t 381 &f t 68. Hi; 
mrrfbfld of use, 70 


rcod ■ bundles on pillars, 98^ symbo¬ 
lism of, (oo, 102,119 
ren iiMi Mt in folk-plays and drama, 
319; dance of, 322, 3*5 
rings, funeral and apiuletk. 2*1 + 
245; of Minus. 23B; af iVeslor, 130 . 

# 3 »***e , . - 

riiuaJ, in cava, 8; Megalilhic, m 
Melanesia, t$i fE.; daily Phara¬ 
onic. 175; Israelite, 203-4; danger 
of, ao8; Syrian 198,200: MLqqmi* 
214 IT.; of communiraiion, 124; 
rnmt-rvatkm of t a! Eletills ? 99 \ 
Hellenic Iqm of faith in, ah 1: ftla- 
linn 60 drama. jfciS ff.; ritual 
danrrs m Dances 
Lr Roe. 27,40 
La Roche* 2 > 40.56 
Roll right Stone*. 140 

Sacramental meals, 44-5 
Sorted Niarriagr. 43-4, 299] of 

Xinkhunag, 102, 170; itjTfesenlcd 
on seal* 102: of Karimas* 23 of 
Zeus and Hem. 267 s lacri* 
fired at, 105, *03; in Babylonia, 
lq; at Alliens. 103; in {InoudiHi 
32[,324 

Merifirr, at Foundilsipn of Wudd. 
170; bloodless, 294, 308; daily, 
204; expiatory, 294*, fire, 125: 
human, at Ur* 105, in Mexico, 
1 & 5 , in Fern. 193; of children, t$% 
206; M dannsint s 163 f, 7 pWnlar, 

204 J of Dioirrtoii. 30 a f 31S; of 
prizes, 314; prophetic altitude to, 
U07 f.; believed voluntary on 
part of vitiifls 42, 66, B05; in 
Egyptian hymn, 196 PS in ihuloh 

a 55 

Ss Comply* 144 

salva tiftn, Ind ivid na^ a00 

Samnthrare, 290 

SauLtits 15, 1 tj T 49 

SanlirLiA, cnegAltthie monuments in. 

tag 

satyiic chorus, 314 
atyn F jR 4 T 3 f 5 
Saul, King, ,105 
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irripti log, in; sudden develop¬ 
ment of* iSy 

l^nal rebirth, dlaQlt of, 320 
seif-animal, 30$ 

Srfnele t 288*292 

serpent, Dcmetei**. art* in Mayan 
symbolism. 179, 184; Serpent of 
Earth, 277; Rainbow Serpent, 37; 
Fannie Rainbow Serpent, 40+ $*? 
jjirfl Snake 

Shaft-grave? of Mycenx. 258* 257 
Shaniiuh, Akkadian Suii-Gud, 
> 7 * 

iheep^ domsdeatkm oh 73"4 
ihdL in ritual, a 18^ as trumpet* 

333; strewn on burink* 80 ; tn 
rliapek* 233J ihell-chipku with 
dead, 65 

ihitki* from tdxnn Cave, 

Mlnoan, ritual functimt and ori¬ 
gin, 2 32-3; in vegetation rites, 
as & 340; bub-hide. El?* *43, 
246, 352, iftl. AW <tii* Dance*. 
Kcurets 
Siberia,. 3, so 
ligmt-riugi, mr Riftp 
signs, alnrrfl rt P in carve-art, 48 f, 
fkios. hide** a* ritual garment!, 204, 
^7-235,245 
Ski* □phono* 294 
skulk, burial of, 69 
Sky-father* due/ Aryan god, 162, 
a ?3 

sky, religion become? focused on^ 
*32,278 

Miakr, c&tu^ctioo with goddra, aifl* 
221,251*233 

make-cub, Mmean, £fq £; no rurvb 
vinff iraffl on rnainJand, £46; 
among tombs* 37$ 
make-men at Thebe^ 251 
Socraba t 3 og r 310 £ 
minx cult, roimretcd with whirled 
verities, 25.1 a-4 
Sulomcm, ;w Temples 
Sapbodc?* 326 riu 5, 330. afw 
Indet of Authorities 
'sorcerers', at Trot* Frira, a2 T 13, 
43: Lateaux, 22 n* 


Spain* inegaliihic atckstectunr in* 
135ft.: •jricnial Mueiier*, (41; 
Lose Spanish FaisoSithie oil, 5, 
20 f. ,3 <.33,47,48.75 
tphinx, Mi wan, s&fr 
■pirsfc, lymboBc, 4S, 51, 133, 159, 
agti; in MaJiesc lhrmts, 133, 136; 
‘spiral of entry 1 , 177; spiral move¬ 
ment af Din^r 303; spiral stair of 
xiggumt r i6n; spiral boars' mski 
in MaWnUi. ttis f. 
jtagi, moificc «f, toj, 373 a. 3 
ltoIiiLtiies -irtit si3ilflgisiita T sanftity 
of 1+4 22* 127,214, 215 
statuettes, Aurignacian female, 25* 
56 r i£er &k$ Figurines 
itcalupygy* 58 

Slone Age religion, survival of* in 
MELia.ne.iw, 151 ST.; Minoaji, £33; 
Mycenaean, £47? in Peru, 185: m 
lost by Maya. i0t; revolt of 
Israel aganui, 207^ 001 found in 
Homer* 265 

3 to fie tult suppressed by Canute*147 
stnue, symbolism of, 88 
Stonehenge, i ^ 9 149 H t 155 
Uonea T aiiniritirig and wcoahip of, 
123 IT** 153; denounced by Jerem- 
Loli, laji in AumiV breaatpbie t 
204; of the tow r * 203, 204; con- 
neCEed with rcmnialion, 176; 
representing uuburied dead* £$ 5 i 
u ftm ancestor*, 47 £ f *89, 190* 
I93 f inscribed,, erf Birscds* Ma* 
d \AiiI; stone eindei, 1 £ ^ 

Stukely, E48 

Sumer, 89 ff., 188 IT. St: niho Sham- 
aih* Niitikhunag* Ziggwil 
Sim, child of Nrith, 1 i 7; connectiod 
with Tree of Life, tan* with 
justice, 171; supersedes chthom-c 
drtrint, 170 L; tcrfmk ancestor 
of Incas, tgo; and tncarnau: in 
tliem + 19a: borne sierra aky by 
condor, rgi; falcon reprwrui r 
in Egypt, 1 r 5, Peru, wor- 

diip of! in lirad, 207) virgins of* 
J9Si Ntglit-sun, 17c* 1^4* 
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siw^ucU develops From god nt 
iOAxtti 277; HdiffSt 27S* aRft- 

SvafiftSharradi 
Suta* g*t*mnrk: figuffl in. & 5.94 

1 worth, slashing. tmporUinre erf, 

*64 

1 yen marc i**e, too* 236 
Syrian Godded, 206 

Taghar, Melanesian divinity, 155, 

i.5 fi , 162 

Taunrmix, g6. lyi 
Tftinmnbn custom*. 0$* 46 
Ten Cfiagaf Bazar, tjO 
TcHHalaf* 90*91 

T™pfa: Malted* 131 ffl; Sole- 
man*!, 205 £| SumrriiiL 95, *04; 
kt Troy and Athene 253-3; not 
built by Minixini, Bt** for biped- 
Iras riles, 189, 194; Temple Tower, 

*S 3 

Tenant-Farmer of God", Sumerian 
rnyiltiik* 113* 170 
letmityi, 300 f. 

Thales of Miletus, 301 £ 

Theba, legends of, 250 £; Pionpm 
an±l 1 aft5 

Thnrui T 34B. *76 

Thraniopborui* 293 

Thespis of Ionia* 314 ff,; pJay* oi' H 

S*» 

Thisseaof Dionput, 2B4, gofl 
Tbiabchoard,*57 F.* 3 ®* 
tboluL. hv Tombs 
Thrace, Ifcrmysiii sii- 2R4, ii|ra 
ibumkr at imiLiLtoru, sejo. 291. 5 « 
ubtf Bull-roarcrt 
Ihyfcdra^ 15^317 
Tiahuaoaoi t cinfd lintel at, 191 
Hajnai^ 172 

Tiryna, 243, 244, 245, 253 

Titans. *74 f. + Z79, 203 . JiJI 

T^-Urc -civilbaUnOp 1B5 f 
lumbs, imitating caves, *54; Sar¬ 
dinian homed, 129, Sicilian. tjt-i 
Minoaii, *34: beehive* 93, 254: 

Temple TomV* *34, 255: Tomb 
of the Double Axra, 235; furniture 
of f purpetdy brokm + 109; nature^ 


divinities survive in* 375 * S<* 
Burial*, Dead, disposal «F, Shaft- 

graves 

totrrruc beLiela among modem prinii- 
tivo* as interpretatiom of Pftlro- 
liihk art and ritual. 34, 39^ 42 £* 
g i, £4; abhorred iis brae], 197: >n 
text ofUnsa, 174* Toteusic 1 Jana, 
Amerigo, t 70 ; Artec. iftB; Egyp¬ 
tian* 100 s SSayan, iBoj Pervuian, 
193, Ttitemk cults* In Egypt* 
not 

tragedy, development* 322; ritual 
origin, 321; ritual structure, 335; 
influence of hemic 1 legend, 3 * 5 . 
3 3 3 p 32 k 

Treasury of Atretn-235 
Treasury cfMinyas, 255 
tree, sacred. ofHfe* too: relation 10 
pillar, 99, 121 f. p aid: tnilk- 

givingi i^ty, m f ain: sutnliintc 
for divinity, 210, 245; represented 
by fruiting spiral, 136: in tunerary 
rites, 235; in underworld* im 
funeral 1inf 1, ittu, a 3b |t f Assyria 
ULcned to, 209; 7*hrandi«i 
Landlotkk as,, 204: fire among 
Lniidio, 202 it &v flfrfl Burning 
Budi 

tree-sanctuaries, Abraham F l* 199,200 
triangle, Female symbol, or, 96: in- 
cbed, 94; iqi 

Triple!™***, 290, 293, $98 
Trnia Frcret. 'wrrercr' of, 22 . 33* 43; 
1 1 > 14, 15 

Tmy. 248. 250. 259 f.: pilW- 

guarded gato taf, too; tumue 
aliachcd lodiuadog-grpund^ 249- 
iStj fllm Jierloc 

Tuc d'AudembcrL* biuim, 11* 15, 19, 
40: li&cct oJTdaiicf r 43 

t’nai, trsclof, 174 f, 

L r i 91*35*Rbyil tombs, significance 
of fitei, 104-5; Siiiitiilj parallel* 
105, 140 

Vc^tatioft-diVmilics, earlier form 1 * 
qrwime Qlynspiam, 277* 20 q 
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%'c^mdfl£-£oddess, Mmoait, 221 £. 
24 a 

vc^Liiiou-ritual ? 296; importance 
d! Minoui, 2189 Minting in Mys- 
lerica, 296, *99; and in imtan 
folk-play& r Sipnndtt- 
Vrn z*.m 

Virecoehft, Peruvian deity, *9*. 
cull incorporated in mtn-worship* 

m r ^ 

VirginaoTtlicSwiaF 19B 
VoJutol significance of, too 

H .p q] r\ rittg n in Elfckicl s vilinn* 
707 

walh of odes, migkdly defended, 

asoff- 

wiodcfin^, of Donttc, a 97 i 
Djcnyiiiij 281 tL; of Ids, 121- &** 
dm Journey of Uus soul 
wopoflm, engraved, 35; desired vic¬ 
tim carved on, a6-7. 33? 4* 

Whcd related to wIm cult, 25 j 1 t *"4 
WKed of births mild dearie =8§, 3^5 
witchettynimb ccnemoiucs in Aus¬ 
tralia, 


woman* Jhmi^ search for* so myths, 
34B 

women, burials of, 67 f ; in Pydia- 
gurcan ttliginnp 30B 

Woodhengt, 149 

Xenophanes, 3*H* 306 

Young God, development. 86.79 
flHHintmn tomb aC 95 * ^ annauj 
*- R yb; Minoan, aai, 2Sja r 240; 
on coffin* 1436: Zcm assimilated 
la, in Crete. 367 


Zagreb. a@ 2,306 

Zeus# 273;: birth of, 215. * 7 ^ s® 1 ! 
and Dionysus. 282, 385; of Plirid- 
m, 278. ire */» Sky-Fathcx 
K^ur^t. ^ mountain. tot; « 
pedestal of saerrd booth, sbgs as 
link between heaven and earth* 
169; « mtfctirHf-place between 
kin$ ami god T 169 j chthcmk as¬ 
pect of, 959 homed, tox 
ZiUli Indian?, 41 
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